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Professional Cards. 


Professional Cards payable strictly in advanee. 








Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO. 
Prima Donna Tavary Opera Company. 
7 East 2ist Street, New York. 


GEORGE 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


SWEET, 


487 Sth Avenue, New York. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 

No. 147 East 18th Street New York. 

Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
ot Vocal and Dramatic Art 
Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO, 
Concert. Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 

FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 


STUDIO: 8 Music Hall, 57th St. and7th Avenue, 
New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 


1146 Park Avenue, near Qist Street, New York, 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


49 West 20th Street (Church of the Holy Com- 


munion, New York. 





LUDWIG DORER, 


Pianistand Teacher inthe higher art of Piano- 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach 
Beethoven (last Sonatas) and Liszt (Correc 
Phrasing.) Daily, between 12 and 2 

1062 Halsev Street. Brooklyn, N. Y 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Pianist and Conductor, 


Studio, 7381 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Mrs RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


The representative of 


LAMPERTI. 
Ogontz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 
College Glee Club 
Residence: 408 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 8 East 14th Street, 
New York. 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
ower. Studio, 136 Fifth Avenue. Mondays and 
hersdays. Address, 425 West 22d St., New York 


THS NEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING AMD 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 Fast 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


BARITON E—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
Vocal Instruction. 
98 5th Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 East 26th Street, New York 





ALBERT G. THIES, 


Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Opera. 
Vocal Instruction Studios: 
Carnegie Hall, No.18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 
689 Lexington Ave., Monday, Thursday and Saturday. 





SERRANO'S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 


" Opera, 
Instruction. 





CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Professional, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 





M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 
Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


Ta) > - 
MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS 

Is empowered by certificate from Mme. 
Viardot-Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 
Private Studio. 140 East 16th Street, New York. 








Miss. AMY FAY, 
Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. ; 
38 West 3ist Street, New York. 





CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 





MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 
Soprano. 


Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
111 East 73d Street, New York. 


MABEL LINDLEY THOMPSON. 


Complete course in Solfeggio, Sight Reading, 
Scales, &c. Mondays and Thursdays. 
Studios: 17 East 16th Street, New York City, 
and 108 4th Avenue, Newark,N. J. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. M. Faicke 
speaks English, German and Spanish Address, 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 





EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 


Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH 
CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere, London. bas . 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Lessons in Harmony and Counterpoint. 1P. M. 


to 8P. M. 138 5th Avenue, New York. 








HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 


FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
185 East 18th Street, New York, 





Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York. 





SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn. 








ADDISON 
ANDREWS. 


THE 


JOHN 
NOLAN. 


Rew Work Musical Erchange, 


ANDREWS & NOLAN, PROPRIETORS, 
No, 18 EAST TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 


Managers of Artists and Attractions of High Class. 





Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


Voca INsTRUCTION, 
SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 





ANTONIA H. SAWYER, 
Contralto, 
Oratorio and Concert. 
218 West 44th Street, New York. 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 





Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 





Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction. 


18 Irving Place, New York. 





MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, Vocal Instruction. 
ddress: 101 Manhattan Avenue, 
Corner 104th Street, New York 





PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist, 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 





Lena Doria Devine, 


The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 


meee" LAMPERTI. 


(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


Lamperti’s latest technical developments on 
voice production. 
3 West I6th Street, New York. 


Mut. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, 


Violin Virtuoso. 


Lessons given in Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
106 and 108 East 23d Street, New York. 








W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.— Roles passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO.— Best traditional renderings of Re- 

citative and Aria in the standard oratorios. 

CONCERT.— Suitable répertoire formed, display 

ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer. 


Works restudied in English with Lyric Artists un- 
familiar with the language. 


Studio: 78 Fifth Avenue. 
Reception Hours: 1 to8 Pp. m. 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East 62d street, New York. 





J. H. McKINLEY, 


Tenor. 


Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 126 West 66th Street, New York. 





CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 186 Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bldg.). 





PROF. RIVARDE, 


Vocal Art. 
80 East 23d Street (Madison Square). 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor 
ner 6th Avenue and 29th Street. 





Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 


EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Baritone 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Unioa), and 


Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 


Mezzo Soprano. 
Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano. 
Studios: Morristown, N. J., and on Saturd 
at Metropolitan College of Music, 21 East 1 
Street, New York. Concert Engagemeats. 





J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 
149 East 2ist Street (Gramercy Park), 


Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Music. 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York. 


MISS WEEKS’ HOME 
For American girls desiring to study muste is 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 

CORA RIGBY, 31 Crest Avenue, 


Beachmont, Mass. 





DAVID G. HENDERSON, 
Tenor—Oratorio and Concert. 


For terms and dates apply to 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 
IDA GRAY SCOTT, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Formerly of Grace Church; now Collegiate 
Church and Jewish Temple Bethel. Concert, Ora- 


torio, Opera and instruction. Address, 120 East 
86th Street, New York. 


Mme. Florenza d’Arona 


D'ARONA—LAMPERT! METHOD. 


‘‘Perfect artist . . . perfect teacher.’’— 
F. Lamperti (Elder). 
His assistant, with letters and eleven 
years’ diploma of authority in his writing. 
Prima Donna throughout Europe and 
America. 
Vocal instruction—foundation to stage. 
Professionals’ and teachers’ coutse. 


124 East 44th St., New York. 





Miss LILLIE BERG'S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. §Founnep 1880. 


America’s recognized authority on Lamperts. 

His accompanist and under teacher, with tpecial 
certificates. 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA, 

Pupils prominent every where. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cis- 
cular. The Sherwood,58 West 5ith St., New York. 

Brooklyn Studio, Wednesdays, 154 Montague 8t. 


MISS KATHRIN HILKE, 

Dramatic Soprano —Concert and Oratorio. 
Soprano St. Patrick’s Cathedral 

61 West 37th Street, New York. 


E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and Composer, 


Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition, 


ABBEY BUILDING, 
Broadway and 88th Street, NEW YORK. 


LEONARD E. AUTY, 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
226 Central Park, West, New York. 


MR. TOM KARL, 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
A limited number of pupils in all branches of 





vocal art, including ag with stage deportment. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New 
York. 





CONRAD BEHRENS, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
689 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, ast 


Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teacher 
: Leschetizky Method. 
Studio: No. 9 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave. 


ZIPPORA MONTEITH, ,; 


Solo Soprano of Grace Church. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfect 
voice production and oratorio readings a specialty, 
Studio: 17 East 16th Street, New York 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
Opera. Address: 120 East 82d Street, New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 


_Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera- 
tic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West 68th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 

















51 East 87th Street, New York. 
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EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Author and lecturer on important vocal topics. 
Will reopen studio October 1, 
Address, 36 East 28rd Street, New York. 


MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 

Dictation. Private or class instruction. 

Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 

CHARLES PALM, 


Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address, 846 East 87th Street, New York. 


PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 


LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 
Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 
639 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


MISS LUCIA NOLA, 


Soprano, 
Concert, Church and Oratorio. 
422 West 57th Street, New York. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


EMIL TIFERRO, 


Tenor, 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
130-182 Boylston street, Boston. 


CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 
Concert Pianist. Pupil of Barth, Berlin High 
School, of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. Will receive 
engagements and pupils. 

204 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 
Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Etc. 
Care Novello, Ewer & Co., 
21 East 17th Street, New York. 
ALFRED REMY, 
Pupil of B. O. Klein. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition. 
At the International Conservatory, 
New York. 

















Theory of Interpretation. 


A. J. GOODRICH, author of *‘Complete Musical 
Analysis,” “* Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 
(from the composer’s standpoint), “Music as a 
Language, &c. Lock Box 976, CHICAGO. 


CARL V. LACHMUND, 
Pianist. 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint. 
Steinway Hal! and 262 Lenox Avenue, 











Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 


Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 518 West End Ave., near 90th St. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFYF, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEUVENDORFF. 


Dramatic Prima VLonna of the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna. 

Address either Steinway Hall, New York City, 
or Hotel Continental, Praterstrasse No. 7, Vienna 
Il, Austria. 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
174 West 58th Street, New York. 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


PIANIST. 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Will resume 
teaching September 10 at 

500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 


B. W. FOLEY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 
Violoncellist. 
Concerts, Receptions, Musicals; also a limited 
number of pupils 
123 East 90th Street, New York. 


744 Lexington Avenue, 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New Yor«x. 
E. BERTIN, 
Operatic Course. 
Singing and dramatic stage action. 
repertory of Opera and Opera Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 


Prima Donna Contralto. 








Complete 





With the * Rob Roy ” Company. 





THIRTEENTH SEASON, 
1894-1895. 
Mrs. Recina WaATSON’s SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF 
PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 


297 Indiana Street, Chicago, IIl. 


NATALIE M. E. HAENISCH, 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINCING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr, F, ZIEGFELD, President, 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, ) 
Louis FALK, 
HANS VON SCHILLER, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 


Catalogue giving tull information mailed free 
upon application. 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Musie 
to be sent to 


Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, 
MAGDEBURGER STR. 7, BERLIN W., GERMANY. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music, 
SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, TU. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 








MR. JAMES FITCH THOMSON, 


BARITONE 


(Of the Wagner Grand Opera). 


Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. 
Permanent address: 
STEINWAY HALL, 
NEW YORK. 


ITALIAN CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, 


542 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vocal instruction from che beginning to an artis- 
tic finish, For Church, Concert and Grand Opera. 
E. DE STEFANI, Director. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme, LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

No. 16 West 61st Street, or 
Hotel Majestic, New York. 





| Musical Directors, 


GRAND 








WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’ R. C., Church, 141 East 48d St. 
Pupil of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals and 


openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large three manual organ. 





Address for terms, &c 
Ape i . WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . . . Piano, 
172 West 105th St., New York. CALVIN B, CADY, . Ee ee: 
_ , VITTORIO CARPI,, . .« « «+ « Vocal, 
Miss MAUDE YOUNG, CLARENCEEDDY, . . . « «Organ. 
Prima Donna Soprano. S.E.JACOBSOHN, . . -« -  Violia. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 





With “Rob Roy” Company. 
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Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GHRMANY, 

Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrman, Music Director, 
Hépner, Organist Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof, Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c 
Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at othertimes. Pros- 
pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 





London, England. 


Mr. S. MEREI, 
Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
Lecturer on Vocal Training. 
School for Voice Training, 1t7 North St., Brighton. 
Private lessons, 19 Harewood Sq., London, N. W. 


London, England. 








MISS ANNETTA HULLAH, 
PUPIL OF LESCHETIZKY, 
Takes pupils at her residence, 
14 Palace Gardens Mansions, Notting Hill Gate, W., 
London. ; 








MR. OSCAR MEYER, 
From Leipsic. 
Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Especially recommended by Grieg. 
A limited number of pupils taken. 
146 Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N. W., 
London, England. 


MADAME BESSIE COZ, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 


20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 








Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department 
are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MR. EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 


Gives lessons in the above subject at 10 Bentinck 
street, Manchester Square, W., London, England. 

Holland’s method of voice production can be 
obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York. 





MR. DOUGLASS POWELL, 
BASSO-BARITONE. Oratorio and Concert. 


Address care of 
Concert Direction Daniel Mayer, 
LONDON, W. 





8 Argyll Place, 





METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the University of the State of New York. 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA. 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 


Lancaster Gate. W. Lonion, | PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 


.j William Mason, Mus. Doc., A.C.M.,. 
Examiners: | Albert Ross Parsons, A.C.M. , 

Dudley Buck, President. 

Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 

Harry Rowe Shelley, ad Vice-President. 
Herbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department. 
R. Huntington Woodman, Principal Organ Deft. 
Clifford Schmidt, Principal Violin Department. 
Frederick Packard, Princifal Operatic Department. 

Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send for catalogue. 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Direster and Seeretary, 
19 & 21 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 





MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 

Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects corrected. 

‘*Mrs. Emib Behnke is a recognized authority 
on vocal training.” — Zhe Queen. 

“Mrs. Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
teacher upon thoroughly philosophical princi- 
ples.” — Zhe Lancet. 

18 Earl’s Court Square, London, S. W. 


THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Founded 1850, 20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W 
Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director, 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete Training 
for the Stage. SEMINARY: Special Training for Teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL, ORCHESTRA SCHOOL, 
ELEMENTARY PIANO and VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

Principals—Frau Prof. Setma Nickiass-Kempner, Avoir Scuutze, Luise Remann, CATHARINA ZIMDARS 
(Vocal), Prof. Frizprich Gernsueim, Representing Director; Prof. Gustav Hottagnper (Composition, Chorus 
Singing), Lupwic Busster (Theory, Musical History), Ferix Dreyscuocx, Prof. Hemricn Enruicn, Prof. 
Frigpr. GernsHem, A. Papenpicx, C. Scuutz, Schwerin Court Pianist, Schwerin ; E. E. Tausert, C. L. Wour 
(Piano), O. Diener, Royal Musical Director (Organ), Prof. G. HoLLagnpER, Froxian Fane, Grand Duca, 
Chamber Virtuoso; C. Krécket, Royal Chamber Musician (Violin), Hutchenrevurer ('Cello), Prof. G. Hot- 
LAENDER, I. GragFen, Royal Chorus Director (Opera-Ensemble, Chorus), Linx, Royal Drama (Declamation| 


Mimic, &c., &e. 
Charges : $75 to $120 Annually (300 to 500 Mark.) 
2” Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory and the principal Music Dealers. 











COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHINE. 


THE] CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


FOUNDED IN 1860. PRINCIPAL : PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER. 

The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instru- 
ments); second, Vucal ; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes for 
Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble sing- 
ing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., &c. Teaching 
staff consists of thirty-two teachers, 
Summer Term commences April1; Winter Term, September 16. Next entrance examination 
takes place April 1, at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 
violin, viola, violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks 


($100) for solo singing. 
For fall details apply to the SECRETARY, 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kari Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalie Joachim, Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano); 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. WALDEMAR MEYER, Grinberg (violin); Schar- 
wenka (theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6, Prospectus gratis on demand from the 


directors. 
Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 
Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 


COURT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN, GERMANY (Thuringia). 
Complete Education in all branches of the Tone Art. 
Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, String Instrument, Wind Instrument, 

Orchestra, Theory and Conductors’ School. 
—— TWENTY-TWO TBACHERS. 
Prospectus and school report free on application to the Secretary. 
Director, Court Conducter Proj. SCHBOMDHB. 














Pref, BUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 
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The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by C.F. Martin & Co. 1895. 


NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME 


For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments 
1 by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjoy a world-wide 
m, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 
MADAME DE GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, MR. S. De LA COVA, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRER, MR. CHAS. DE JANON, 
Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the — is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MARTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
e United States, but alsoin Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 
ff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


attempts to puff 


Depot at C, A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 





Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 &8 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States fe: 
the fa: 


mous 


F. BESSON & OO., 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for its 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointmeate 
Everything is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the 
finest quality only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best quality obtainable. 
Some at the many Specialties I Represent: E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin), Boehm mney | 
Plutes: COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ’Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette 


Schaeffer). Reed Instruments; CuAS. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 












LION BANJO MANUFACTURING CO. a 
ROCK RAPIDS, IOWA. S 
Be 
Ses 
ass 
BANJOS, GUITARS AND MANDOLINS. oF 
BEST ON EARTH. & 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE ~ 








“AUGUST GEMUNDER & SONS 


No. 13 East 16th St., near 6th Ave., New York, 


Trape Marx MAKERS OF THE 


“GEMUNDER ART” VIOLINS 


The only perfect modern Violins made ; so conceded by the 
greatest artists. 


ALSO MAKERS OF THE 


“GEMUNDER” SOLO MANDOLINS AND GUITARS, 


which have proven a Revelation to artists and the trade. 





REGISTERED. 
Importers of the Highest Grade Violin Strings and makers of the famous Concert 
ftested) Strings, Gemiinder G Strings and Solo Violin Bows. 


Repairing a Specialty. Send for Catalogue. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Greatest Awards at the Columbian Exposition, 1893. 





The Banjo That Leads Them All! 
FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 





‘*A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 
manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 
Con. Boyie. 


“The Converse Banjo that I am now 
using every night tells its own story clear 
back to the box office.” Bitty Carrer. 


‘‘They possess a beautiful tone and are 
second to none.” 


**T have not found its equal for brilliancy, 
richness and fullness of tone.” 


Bitty ARLINGTON. OKLAHOMA BILL, 





- - »« SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ... 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, No. 139 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





HARRY C 


228 North Ninth Street, 





OLEMAN, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Manufacturer of the 


MISSENHARTER 
.. . AMERICAN 
Excelsior 

Solo and Military 

Band Instruments. 


Are used by the greatest artists in the profession, who recommend them as being well constructed, 
correct in tune, easy to play, beautiful in tone, elegant in model. 


Sole Agent for the Celebrated Berteling Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolo, and both Boehm and 
Ordinary System, 





S.S. STEWART, “="" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIO and BOOKS. 


Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR 


SEND FOR 
éATALOGUE. 


STORE AND FACTORY 


221 & 228 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 






JOURNAL.” 









Hitzeroth & 
Schatz, 


Markneu- 
kirchen, 








Manu- 
facturers Saxony, 
and Germany, 
Exporters 
of 
MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
and 
STRINGS. 
Catalogues gratis and 


postpaid. 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, VU. Ss. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 


85, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 











Weaver | 
‘Organs 


Easy to sell, 
Hard to wear out, 
Always satisfactory. 


| ANVESTIGATE... 


| Weaver Organ and Piano Co., 


YORK, PA. 








eet Eitan 


7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. 8. N. Y., 
W. B. 
Address 


ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


, 25 Unien Square, New York City. 


R. W. Tanner & Son 


» MANUFACTURI 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 
858 Broadway, ALBANY,N.Y. 


THE DAVIS CHAIR C0, 


MARYSVILLE, OHIO. 











THIS CHAIR HAS A REGULATING SPRING BACK 
AND COMBINES EASE AND COMFORT. 





OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 





Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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STRAUCH BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Crand, Square and Upright 














*+HARMONICUM,< 


Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push 
Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 


Chromatic, of 3% to 6% Octaves. 


E. BRENDEL & M. KLOSSER, 


MITTWEIDA i. S., GERMANY. 


Price Lists gratis, mailed free. 





PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, ) 
57 LITTLE WEST 12tTu STREET, ( New York. 


452 & 454 WEST 13Tn STREET, : 
and School of 


“VIRGIL PIANO SCHOO Public Performance, 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study faiine for Public Perfor= 
ance, the Preparation of ee Pianist’s Harmony 

" DIRHOTOR 


MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, - - 
Assisted by competent Teachers trained in aie Special Methods employed. 











IRION 





IS THE LATEST 


Music Box. 


Plays airs and compositions with- 
out changing disks. Large, full 
Tone. Large Repertory of the 
latest and best works and popular 


melodies. 








The Virgil Practice Clavier. 


BELL LOLOL 


‘* Dear Sir—I have been much pleased with 
the Practice CLAviER, and its use has coavinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 

Yours truly, 
I. J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘* The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. For ac- 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 





“ The most useful and complete ally of the plane 
{a existence.’’ 


Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





The Practice CLAvieR is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
WILLIAM MASON, 


LDL LOLOL LLL LA AAA AA 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. 
and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


Send for rental purchase plan 








ORCHESTRIONS WITH CYLINDERS OR DISCS, 


Fine instruments for the drawing room. Also Quartet Orches- 
trions, Salon Orchestrions, combination of piano and flute, 
Self-playing. Recommended by 


F, KAUFMANN & SON, Dresden A, Germany, 


== Imperial and Royal Court Orchestrion Factory and Organ Factory 
Proprietors of the Renowned ACOUSTIC CABIDNE1S,in Dresden. 








WM. F. HASSE, 


Successor to T. F. KRAEMER & Co., 


.-- Symphonion, 


POLYPHONE AND REGINA 
MUSIC BOXES. 


vwenutiineis 107 East 14th St., New York. 
ADJOINING STEINWAY HALL. 


Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand. 


» WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. ... 



































MANUFACTURER AND fXPORTER OF 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 





Violins, Tenor Violins, J 

Cellos, Contra Basses, y 

FURNISHED BY 7 

GUSTAV ROTH, 7 

Albert Str., |7 

Theodor Stark Markneukirchen, Z 
, Established 1:70 Germany. |/ 

y 

17 


OWN MANUFACTURE ONLY.... 











JARDINE & Son, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 4820 East 39th 8t., Now York, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 
4 manuals; St. Geo e’s Ch, 
N. Y.,4; St. Paul's ME. Ch., 
N. ¥ 4; Fifth Ave. Pres. 
Ch., N. Y., 3; Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle, 4; First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 8; Trinity Ch., 
San Francisco, 8; Christ Ch. 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 

burgh R. C. Cathedral, 4 


GLORIOSA, 


New, Improved, Guaranteed 
MUSIC BOX, 
with interchangeable disks. 
Symphonion music a 
manent music for home and 
public resorts. Any decora- 
tion placed upon it such as 
ee — Cicitmes 
L Trees, not weighing 
over ito ® pouada, will revolve 
slowly as the music plays 
One sample with one 
musica! work or . 
to dealers, $11.75 oo 


aS Cash, Cate 


J.C. ECKARDT, 
uate ies Str., 














anp STRINGS, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, GERMANY. 














CONCERT DIRECTION. 
Aeooter0. ABRMANN WOLFP, 


Germany : Berlin am Carlsbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musik wolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
bert, Mile. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 


Apply for Catalogues. 











The Improved Symphonion, patented in all countries, is 
the original and only genuine Music Box manufactured with 
Steel Discs and interchangeable movements. This last 
feature will enable anyone to repairand oil the movements 
without any trouble. 

The Symphonion has the Patent Fly-wheel, speed regu 
lator, side damper, and all, except the small sizes, 
are with double comb arrangement. 


It Plays Thousands of Tunes, and is furnished in 
150 Styles and Sizes. 


ALSO WITH MONEY-DROP ATTACHMENTS. 


On account of the reduction in the Tariff the Symphonions 
are sold at reduced prices. 


For Catalogue and all other information apply te 
WM. R. GRATZ & CO., 
SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE SYMPHONION MFG. CO., 


18 East 14th Street, New York. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 








the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 
cal profession and the 


public. 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 





<~Z>our>p> 
OPPOSITE UNION DEPOT. 


<2 





ESTABLISHED -1837 


J. RAYNER, 


MATIOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF GUT» SAWED VENEERS. 


Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, 3 CHICAGO. 


Another Quotation. 


This time from JuLEs JorDAN, the eminent .conductor of 





Providence, R. I.: 


“Kindly convey to the Estey Organ people my 





gratification at the very valuable assistance afforded by 


It 





the Phonorium at the Claremont Music Festival. 





more than fulfilled my expectations, the tone being 





particularly pure and organ-like.” . 





THIS WAS USED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
AN ORCHESTRA OF EIGHT OR TEN PIECES. 


Isn’t this a suggestion for other localities? 





EsTEY ORGAN Co., 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


Address all Communications to 


S.ck&P.EBERARD, 











18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 





PIANOS. 





spelling) that the purchaser 
a genuine “SoumeR Piano.” 


We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 


with the fine quality and h 


dealers or agents. 


E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 


warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 


Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark 
stamped upon the sounding board : 


may be led to believe that he is purchasing 


igh reputation of the “Sonumer Piano” to 





TRADE MAR* 


SOHMER & CO., 149-155 Hast 14th St. New Yyork. 





HARDMAN & LA GRASSA 


PIANOS indorsed by the following famous artists: 


MANCINELLI, BEN DAVIES, PERKINS, 
SCALCHI, WM, C. CARL, SALAZAR, 
BEVIGNANI, CERUELOS, HECKER, 
GUERCIA, GOODRICH, MERRICK, 
VIGNAS, BARBER, DEAN, 
TETEDOUX, REV. J. B. YOUNG, PRICE, 


Factory and Warerooms: 








MARZO, 

CORRADI, Beware of an inferior 
a toate. Mie! grade piano bearing a 
PROTHEROE, partly similar name. 











N. W. Cor. 44th Street and Tenth Avenue, New York. 
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ERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, February 12, 1895. 

HE weekly musical mill began to grind for me 

on Tuesday night of last week with an interesting 

piano recital, which Hutcheson, the Australian pianist and 

favorite pupil of Stavenhagen gave at Bechstein Hall before 

a large sized, cultivated and enthusiastic audience, among 

whom with pleasure I noted a comparatively great number 
of Americans. 

The young artist, to whom I have heretofore had occa- 
sion to devote considerable space, bids fair to become a 
good drawing card, and he deserves it. The pupil has cer- 
tainly outstripped his mastér, so far as the size of his rep- 
ertory and the technical skill of performance are con- 
cerned. A little more temperament, more warmth and 
more passion, qualities that will come to him surely with 
future experiences in life through which he does not seem 
to have passed yet, and his playing will be that of a fin- 
ished and ripe artist. Hutcheson began this time with one 
of the earliest of Mendelssohn's works, the rather tame E 
major sonata, op. 6, and this was in so far a mistake, as he 
did not interest and consequently did not hold the critics, 
who rushed off to another concert. Later on they might 
have enjoyed Schubert’s two poetic impromptus, op. 90, 
No. 2, and op. 142, No. 4, the no less poetic fantaisie pieces, 
op. 12, by Schumann, and above all a novelty by Howard 
Brockway, the most promising of the younger school of 
American composers, and in my opinion, despite his youth, 
the coming man, the peer of McDowell, whom I consider 
the first so far among American composers. This ballad, 
op. 10, in F major, which Hutcheson played for me also in 
private, and which, as I saw in Tue Musica Courier, Paul 
Tidden has introduced to an American public, is full of 
strong and pregnant thematic material, worked out and 
fraught with a Chopinistic and yet quite original style and 
spirit. 

On the 23d inst. we shall have an orchestral concert with 
a program of exclusively Brockway creations, and ther 1 
shall take occasion to tell you something more about this 


young composer. ee # 


I managed to hear the last half of Miss Margarethe Peter- 
sen’s concert at the Singakademie on the same night. The 
Swedish mezzo soprano Lieder singer has lost none of her 
rather interesting but a trifle over affected manner of 
musical interpretation and vocal delivery, but her voice did 
not seem quite as fresh or resonant as last season, which 
may have been due however to the influence of the very 
cold weather or some other temporary untoward circum- 
stances. 

Of her program I heard the Schumann cycle of Woman’s 
Love and Life, Schubert’s Gretchen am Spinnrad, two 
Franz songs, Riickauf’s Lockruf, which was redemanded, 
and four novelties, none of which I fancied particularly. 
They were: Unl's Kiisse mich, Hans Schmidt’s Frage and 
two Lieder Fiir Immer and Portuguese serenade by 
Arnemann, a composer whose name I never saw before 
and who writes in very commonplace style. 

Rudolph Eichhorn, an alleged tenor, but in reality a 
screwed up baritone, and not a very good one either, but a 
member of the Dresden Court Opera personnel, contributed 
to the program the Liebeslied from Wagner’s Walkiire and 
Schumann’s Grenadiere (in B minor). He scored no 
success. 

Gustav Lazarus furnished the accompaniments in musi- 
cianly manner, and played as solo numbers Schubert’s 
Rosamunde variations, Rubinstein’s G major barcarolle and 
a study in F major by Chopin. 

* *k * 

On Wednesday evening Messrs. Sally Liebling and Felix 
Meyer gave a popular concert at the concert house, once 
the favorite Berlin resort at which the Bilse concerts were 
given. Both the place and the orchestra have retrograded, 
and it is hardly a pleasure to listen to the performances of 
this heterogeneous body of musicians, even if in place of 
their usual conductor, Mr. Meyder, the former Court Opera 
conductor, Prof. Robert Radecke, takes up the cudgel, 
alias baton. Such was the case at this concert, and of 
course the program opened with Professor Radecke’s sopo- 
rific Kénig Johann overture. 

Sally Liebling, who is the least important of the four 
pianistic brothers by that name, performed the Grieg 
concerto in anything but Neupert style, His touch was 
hard, his tone glassy and cold and his technic not very re- 








markable, despite the fact that this beautiful sketch of a 
piano concerto has comparatively few difficulties and very 
little passage work. 

Miss Ottilie Fellwock sang Armida’s well-known recita- 
tive and aria from Hindel’s Rinaldo with classicity of style 
and beautiful, sonorous contralto voice on this occasion. 

The other concert giver, Felix Meyer, member of the 
Royal Orchestra and, like his brother Waldemar, a fair 
but not an extraordinary violinist, played the D minor vio- 
lin concerto of music director F, Kauffmann, of Magdeburg, 
which last year I heard performed for the first time by 
Felix Berber and about which work I wrote a lengthy and 
favorable criticism. It did not make quite as good an im- 
pression upon me in Mr. Meyer's rather mechanical deliv- 
ery, but this was probably due to the interpretation, 
particulars about which you will find in Mr. Abell’s column. 

*e#e# 

I could not and did not care to hear more of the program, 
but rushed down to the Singakademie, where Eugen d’Al- 
bert was giving his second of three piano recitals before an 
audience which crowded the hall, podium and all. 

D’Albert has been very successful here this season, and 
he deserves to be, for his playing is now of the finest. For 
this concert he had chosen the five last sonatas of Beet- 
hoven, a feat that the late Hans von Biilow first intro- 
duced and successfully absolved. D’Albert in this regard 
is the immortal Hans’ legitimate successor, and, though his 
interpretation might, on the whole, be designated as a trifle 
less didactic and less objective, it is most certainly not less 
interesting. Technically, too, D’Albert is superior to the 
Biilow of the last decade, and his touch is better and 
more modulationsfahig. He used a superb Bechstein 
grand piano. As for his success on this occasion it speaks 
volumes that, after the absolution of such a program (the 
five sonatas took two hours and ten minutes), the public 
was loth to leave the hall and fain would have had more, 
but D’Albert, after bowing his thanks to five or six recalls, 
would not play an encore. This was right, for, even if he 
had not been physically too tired, what could he have given 
after the arietta of the C minor sonata? 

I missed the A major sonata, op. 101, and the Hammer- 
klavier sonata, for which latter fact I was not so very sorry, 
because I don’t like that particular sonata and I cannot get 
over my prejudice, though it isa work by Beethoven. The 
fugue of the last movement I think is perfectly hideous, no 
matter whether played by a Biilow ora D’Albert. 

The E major sonata D’Albert gave with a good deal of 
feeling and coldr. It is perhaps not the most important 
but surely the most pleasing of the five last sonatas. He 
grew in power and breadth in the A flat sonata, the fugue 
of which he gave with masterly clearness and intelligence. 
To the last his strength, verve and high musical tension 
held out and the ‘‘little giant ” wound up with a perform- 
ance of the C minor sonata, op. 111, which was overwhelm- 
ing, nay, almost stunning. 

** * 

Rarely have I gone toa concert with greater and more 
real curiosity, almost with anxiety, and at the same time 
with higher anticipations than I did to the piano recital of 
Josef Hofmann which took place at the Singakademie on 
Thursday night, and which proved—let me relieve your 
and my own mind at once—a grand success. My mental 
strain may seem reasonable to you if your memory will 
carry you back to the time of little Josio Hofmann’s tre- 
mendous triumphs, when, as usual, it was THE Musica. 
Courter which first discovered the boy wonder’s real 
genius, and with unerring prophetic insight predicted for 
him a grand future, if he be taken away from the dangers 
of the wonder-child career and saved from its usual course 
of wrecking. A rich and noble man, a Maecenas in the 
truest sense of the term, was found who believed in the 
words of Tue Musicat Courter and who saved Josef Hof- 
mann from the fate of Otto Hegner, of Carl Heymann, of 
Teresina Tua, of Eugene d’Augremont and many others 
far too numerous to mention. Now Mr. Elbridge T. Gerry 
will reap a rich reward, for from the little master Josio 
Hofmann a big and real master Josef Hofmann has grown 
up and developed. And not only is he a big and fine 
piano player, who is going to step into the shoes of his 
great dead teacher, Anton Rubinstein, but also as a com- 
poser Hofmann is going to fulfill the anticipations of THE 
MusicaL Courter. His program modestly contained only a 
single work of his—a theme and variations—but it did not 
take me long to find that the theme in F major is a strong, 
original and pregnant one, and that the variations are 
not only highly interesting, but are in fact masterly and 
of most ingenious fabric, winding up as a climax with a 
fugue which is none the less admirable in its strictness of 
style because it is harmonically most modern and pianis- 
tically most effective. 

For the rest the program was varied and very interest- 
ing, showing the young artist’s versatility to advantage. 
He played D’Albert’s piano arrangement for concert of 
Bach’s great D major organ prelude and fugue, and Beet- 
hoven’s A major sonata, op. 101, both superbly and with 
true classicity of style and free from all mannerisms. 
Three of Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte were given 
with simple, not maudlin, sentiment, and with healthy tone 
and conception. Chopin was represented with the F sharp 





minor nocturne and with the more rarely heard polonaise in 
the same key. Here it was for the first time that I was so 
forcibly struck with the influence of Rubinstein upon the 
young artist's development. He really plays many things, 
more especially Chopin and Rubinstein, in exactly the Ru- 
binstein style, and with a big, round, luscious tone, giving 
one almost the impression of listening to Rubinstein—not 
quite as gigantic, but quite as lovable. The pedalling is 
really remarkable also, and in this respect he reminds me 
of Paderewski, who is past grand master of that art. 

The Schubert-Liszt Gretchen am Spinnrad and Mor- 
genstandchen were so delightfully and so exquisitely 
performed that the latter piece was vociferously redemanded. 
Then came a waltz in A flat and a polka in G by Rubin- 
stein, which were given with utmost gracefulness and with 
the peculiar Rubinstein swing, which made them really irre- 
sistibly effective. The latter adjective must also be applied 
to the sixth Liszt rhapsody, in which the wrist technic was 
flawless. 

The public had waked up to the fact that it had to deal 
with an extraordinary personage and the applause toward 
and after the close of the program grew in intensity so 
strongly and persistently that Josef Hofmann had te re- 
spond to three encore demands, thus adding to the pro- 
gram the Brassin Feuerzauber transcription, a little piece 
by Moszkowski, who was present, and the E flat study for 
the left hand by Rubinstein. 

In appearance and demeanor Hofmann has remained 
sturdy, quiet, modest and unobtrusive, as he was when a 
boy wonder, but the reverse to what Hanslick once wittily 
wrote about Joseph Wieniawski, the boy has disappeared 
while the wonder has remained. 

I told you in my last week’s budget that Josef Hofmann 
has been engaged for a tournée through the United States 
for next fall by Henry E. Abbey, and I hope and doubt 
not that you will all find occasion to agree with my judg- 
ment, which at present may seem extravagant to you. 

* * * 


A much heralded event, and in juxtaposition, or perhaps 
in consequence thereof, an all the greater disappointment, 
was the first appearance here on Friday night of Blanche 
Marchesi, the daughter of the renowned Paris vocal teacher. 
The lady gave the first of twoFrench song recitals at Bech- 
stein Hall before a social élite and musical connoisseur au- 
dience which at first seemed predisposed in her favor. Her 
lack of voice volume and veiled quality of the little rem- 
nant of voice she displayed, as well as her Frenchy style, 
which at moments was more than suggestive of the music 
hall or café chantant, soon dispelled all illusions about the 
great daughter of a great mother. The critics and the co- 
gnoscenti in the audience began to wonder why the lady 
had been sent over the frontier, for with her singing she 
certainly could not advance her mother's claims to be a fine 
teacher or the cause of French music in Germany. Among 
her selections, which embraced some interesting Lully and 
Wekerlin resurrections, as well as modern French music, 
two Lieder by the most gifted of all female composers, 
Mile. Chaminade, call for most favorable comment. L’An- 
neau d’Argent in fact was redemanded, and the little Mad- 
rigal is just as charming. On the other hand, the Chanson 
des gas d’Irlande, by Augusta Holmés, is vulgar to a de- 
gree, and from all I have seen and heard of her works it is 
incomprehensible to me how she ever could have acquired 
the reputation she now enjoys in France. 

Felix Dreyschock gave instrumental relief to this vocal 
recital by playing in his usual style a Turkish Patrol in A 
miner and Serenade in D flat by Bizet,a Toccata in F 
sharp minor by Saint-Saéns, and three pieces by Godard, 
thus thoroughly upholding the exclusively French character 


of the program. ** % 


From the Bechstein Hall I wended my way to the 
Philharmonie, where Waldemar Meyer was holding forth 
with the Philharmonic orchestra in a Beethoven evening, 
which formed the second of his three subscription concerts. 

I have missed (shall I say unfortunately ?) the Weihe des 
Hauses overture played by the orchestra under Mann- 
staedt’s direction, the violin concerto performed by Walde- 
mar Meyer and the Abscheulicher aria sung by Lilli 
Lehmann, but I was in time to hear the two romanzas in 
G and F and two Egmont Leider of which Freudvoll und 
Leidvoll was enthusiastically redemanded by a good sized 
and very demonstrative audience. Lilli was in fairly good 
voice, but she evidently seemed a bit afraid that something 
might happen after all, for she sang with uncommon care- 
fulness and by no means with her usual abandon. 

* ee 


An always welcome guest is Miss Clotilde Kleeberg, the 
little Parisian pianist, who is in the habit of giving Berlin a 
visit and a couple of concerts every year. 

The first of her piano recitals this season took place at 
Bechstein Hall on Saturday night before a select audience. 
Miss Kleeberg is admirable in the small genre of music, 
which she plays with nice and refined taste and an ade- 
quate volume of tone, as well as ample technic. In bigger 
works she is neither mentally nor physically sufficiently 
forceful, and her limitations would best be seen in César 
Franck’s rather over-elaborated prelude, choral and fugue 





in B minor, which was the novelty of the program and 
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which requires more grasp in every direction than is at 
Miss Kleeberg’s disposal. Of Schumann’s Forest Scenes, 
too, the little ones, like Intrata and Lonesome Flowers, 
were nicely, if not over-poetically, interpreted, while the 
Jagdlied was absolutely spoiled. The remainder of the 
program consisted of Schubert's G major impromptu, the 
Weber A flat sonata, and a group of smaller pieces by 
Schulhoff, Gernsheim, E. E. Taubert, Rubinstein and 


Liszt. 


* * & 


On the same evening at the Singakademie the trio of 
three Hollandish lady singers, pupils of Frau. Prof. 
Schulzen von Asten, named Jeannette de Jong, Anna Cor- 
ver and Marie Snyders, gave a well attended concert. 
These young ladies are great favorities here in Berlin, and 
their singing, jointly as well as individually, is really en- 
joyable. Their voices, none of which is a phenomenal one, 
blend together beautifully and they sing with musical 
taste and rare purity of intonation. Their program wasan 
interesting one, and among the novelties the first of Count 
Hochberg’s two accompanied trios deserves an extra men- 
tion for stimmung and musicianship. Here are their selec- 
tions, which, however, were increased by numerous en- 
cores ° 


TORE, DOMMES GUE DOG oc c0c0sccdcecescsecccscvcessecscesones L. Spohr 
Lieder— 
Feldeinsamkeit... } 
Ueberlaufer ...... P a ccececessocecccocesoesececneseccescces J. Brahms 
Heimkehr........ ) 
Anna Corver 
Terzette A capella— 
Bundeslied........... Seennsedsonensemecevenresiecan W.A. v. Mozart 
36hmisches Volkslied,........cceccesesccecees pas 
Lieder 


Der Himmel hat eine Thrine geweint 


Th Be BRO cat cvbusetcccctscsccteoevcsns 


Geisternahe .........s00++. eT TT R. Schumann 
NE si nedanetwstaskaenatnsevakeves 6 
Jeannette de Jong. 
Terzette 
DUES cc opdeccceceoeses eves ..R. Schumann 
Ich will ein Haus mir bauen.. / ..G Jenner 
Ich sah ein lichtes Wélkchen.. § 
Terzette a capella— 
Nocturne (English).......... O. Floersheim 
Zwei Madrigale (Danish),. .W. Fabriccius 
Drie Loverkens 
Een bloemken .........sceseseeee- } 
Vensterliedeken.............s+0+ P svesees ..W. F. G. Nicolai 


Myn Liefken is myn Somer.... ) 
Marie Snyders 
Terzette — 
Nachts.... t 


alka +s | cvcveccccese .Count Bolko von Hochberg 
Friihlingslied... | 


Last night the joint Berlin and Potsdam Wagner so- 
cieties gave an annual Wagner memorial concert at the 
Philharmonie. Both the concert proper and the public re- 
hearsal of Sunday forenoon were crowded, and among the 
audience last night were in the royal box Her Majesty the 
Empress, the Princess Irene and the Duchess Elisabeth of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

Despite this social success and the very demonstrative 
ovations which were showered upon the venerable old con- 
ductor of the Wagner Society’s concert, Prof. Karl Klind- 
worth, the concert was from an artistic viewpoint a failure, 
and even a sacrilege. I have too frequently stated the 
reasons for my aversion to Parsifal performances in a con- 
cert room to need to reiterate them now. Such reproduc- 
tions of long excerpts, like the entire second half of the 
first act, however, become a perfect sin and an outrage on 
the holy legacy of Richard Wagner, when they are perpe- 
trated in so poor a manner as last night at the concert of 
the Wagner Society—mind you, the Wagner Society! The 
Berlin Zaged/attis quite correct and puts the case most 
tersely when it says that ‘‘ there is no more need nowadays 
for a Wagner society than there would be for the establish- 
ment of a society for the benefit of Banker Bleichroeder.” 
The lack of need, however, turns into a state of nuisance 
when such things are perpetrated as happened last night, 
and when such new projects are hatched as the perform- 
ance of The Messiah at a Wagner Society concert, while we 
have here the Singakademie, the Stern Singing Society and 
the Philharmonic choruses, who make a specialty of ora- 
torio performances. 

As for the concert of last night, the Parsifal Vorspiel was 
played decently under Professor Klindworth’s direction by 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, but the said excerpt was per- 
formed in an outrageously bad manner. The chorus which 
had been gathered together for the occasion was in- 
sufficiently drilled ; the orchestra was in bad trim, because 
Klindworth is growing too old to conduct with energy, and 
above all because one man, a*pretty poor artist at that, 
sang both the parts of 7z/ure/ and Amfortas. Father and 
son both represented by the same party, what wonder that 
the holy ghost was entirely absent and that every particle 
of Bayreuth imagination which with closed eyes one might 
have tried to conjure up was ruthlessly destroyed! If 
Plank, of Carlsruhe, who had been advertised to sing 
Amfortas, was unable to appear, why, some other artist 
might surely have been found to interpret the few utter- 
ances of 77/ure/, and poor Emil Severin could still have 
floundered through his Am/ortas woe. 

In the Ninth Symphony, which formed the second half of 
the program, and which I heard at the public rehearsal, 
Professor Klindworth again and unmistakably demonstrated 
his good musical intentions and his present inability to 
realize them. The solo quartet, however, usually the 

stumbling block to a decent reproduction of Beethoven's 
masterwork, was this time the finest and best I ever heard. 
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It consisted of Mrs. Emily Herzog and Gisela Staudigl and 
Messrs. Paul Kalisch and Josef Staudig]. 


2s 2# 

During last night’s performance of ‘‘ the Ninth,” as I had 
had enough of it from the public rehearsal, I wert over to 
Bechstein Hall to the Lieder Abend of Miss Ida Junkers, a 
concert contralto from Diisseldorf. As the lady sings fre- 
quently off pitch I don't need to say anything further about 
What I enjoyed, however, at this concert was the 
piano playing of Dr. Otto Neitzel, the music critic of the 
Cologne Gaze//e, and as fine a musician and pianist as he 
is a musical littérateur. I heard from him the Brassin 
Nocturne, op. 17, and the lugubrious Liszt first Polonaise 
inC minor. He was also represented on the program as 
composer with two very characteristic and interesting 
songs. 

Dr. Neitzel informed me that he is soon going to Eng- 
land, where he will give eight piano recitals, atter having 
first appeared twice at the ‘‘ Monday Pops,” and that he 
will play the Steinway piano there. 

* * # 

Willy Hess, of Frankfort, formerly concertmaster of 
Mann's Orchestra, has accepted the position of first con- 
certmaster of the Cologne Orchestra, in place of Prof. 
Gustav Hollaender, who is now in Berlin at the head. of the 


Stern Conservatory. 
*# & & 


Paul Bulsz, our first baritone from the Royal Opera, has 
been granted a five weeks’ furlough, during which he will un- 
dertake a concert tournée in Germany, Austria and Russia, 
together with Miss Ella Pancera and Achille Simonetta, 
the violinist. As Bulsz has important rdles in both Rat- 
cliff and Ivanhoe, these novelties will be postponed at the 
Royal Opera House until after the baritone’s return. 

*& * 

I am enabled to give you herewith the text of the beauti- 
ful 2 memoriam poem to Anton Rubinstein, written by 
Julius Rodenberg, and which was spoken at the Singaka- 
demie commemoration last week by Adalbert Matkowsky, 


the actor. see 
ANTON RUBINSTEIN 
Zur Geddchinissfeier in der Singakademie, 4. Februar 1595. 
Versammelt sind wir hier zur ernsten Feier. 
Er, der uns hinriss, der uns oft begltickt, 
Wenn er mit madcht’gem Griff in seine Leier 
Die Fessel liste, die das Herz bedrtickt — 
Er ist nicht mehr ; es sank der dunkle Schleier, 
Der ihn dorthin, wo Schweigen herrscht, entriickt ; 
Und uns bieibt Nichts, als trauernd zu ermessen, 
Was er uns war, und ihn nicht zu vergessen. 


Ein Nachklang wird in unserm Innern haften 
Der starken und der siissen Melodien, ~ 

Der grossen und der edien Eigenschaften, 

Die seinem Geist des Adlers Flug verlieh’n, 
Des tiber’m Schall des Tags emporgerafften, 
Um den des Himmels reinere Liifte zieh'n, 

Die, wie sie hoch und héher sich verklaren, 
Nur noch erfillt sind vom Gesang der Spharen 


Also gefiel es uns, sein Bild zu malen, 

Die Stirn geschmiickt mit immergrtinem Reis. 
Doch ach !— er war ein Mensch, und musste zahlen 
Mit dem, was sein, der Menschheit bittren Preis, 
Des Schaffens Wonne mit des Schaffens Qualen, 

Mit jener Pein, von der kein Anderer weiss: 

Sich selbst zum Opfer freudig darzubringen, 

Und doch das letzte Ziel nicht zu erringen. 


Wo ist die Hand, die Fackel zu entziinden, 

Die jeden Schmerz mit Flammenzeichen heilt ? 
Unsterblichkeit ! — Wer will den Sinn ergritinden, 
So lang er noch an diesem Ufer weilt, 

Wer mag sie weigern oder sie verktinden, 

Da doch die Nachwelt nur den Kranz ertheilt ? 

Doch uns, umbraust noch von den Schlussakkorden, 
Uns ziemt der Dank fiir das, was uns geworden. 


Hier, wo des Wintertags gedimpfte Helle 

Den stummen Marmor heute nur bescheint, 
Hier war’s — an dieser altgewohnten Stelle, 

Die mapnchmal uns ihm lauschend hat vereint, 
Und hier — o Wunder! Ist das nicht die Quelle 
Ves Jordans, die Ihr zu vernehmen meint 

Und mischt sich nicht zum Chore mit den Psalmen 
Das heil’'ge Weh'n der Cedern und der Palmen ? 
O Hauch von Morgen, Licht aus bess'ren Zonen, 
Aus denen, die sein wahres Heimathland, 

Wo mit den Engeln kampfen die Damonen, 

Den Kampf, den Keiner so wie er verstand 

Er, mit den Machten, die da einsam thronen, 

In seiner Seele tiefstem Grund verwandt 

Und leise, mit dem ernsten Gruss der Geister, 
Begriissen sie den heimgekehrten Meister. 

Wir aber kannten ihn! Sein Thun und Denken, 
Wie hochgesinnt, in volier Schépferlust — 

Wie reich er war, wie kéniglich im Schenken, 
Und wie kein eig’nes Leid in seiner Brust 

Den Schatz der Nichstenliebe zu beschrinken 

. Jemals vermocht — wzr haben es gewusst ! 

Er war, wird einst nach seinem Kuhm man fragen, 
Ein grosser Mensch — und das will mehr noch sagen. 
Nein, todter Freund! Du bist uns nicht entschwunden, 
Im Deingedenken bebt das Inn’re nach, 
Und all’ der gold’ne Wohllaut schéner Stunden 
Wird, wenn wir Deinen Namen nennen, wach. 
Du bist mit uns, wir sind mit Dir verbunden 
In liebender Gemeinschaft tausendfach ; 
Und so, wie Du Dich gans uns hast gegeben, 
So warest Du, und also wirst Du leben! 

sa 

At almost the same moment in which I learn of the death 
in Chicago of Digo Andersen, the great flutist, I hear from 
Copenhagen the success of his brother Joachim, who has 
started a series of popular Sunday concerts with orchestra 
in the Danish capital. The first one of these took place on 
Tuesday last and ‘‘ was a great artistic and financial success. 
The critics are most enthusiastic. Mr. Joachim Andersen 
has also been selected as first conductor for the Luebeck 
Exposition of next summer, when he will have an orchestra 
of sixty-three performers under his baton.” 

se * 

February 14—I reopen my letter to add toit the pleasant 
fact, just communicated to me by telegraph, that last night's 
first performance at Hamburg of Bruno Oscar Klein’s opera, 
Kenilworth, was a great success. The composer was many 
times called before the curtain together with the principal 
artists, among whom was Mrs. Klafsky, the representative 
of Amy Rodsart. - O. F. 
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BERLIN, February 14, 1895. 
REMARKABLE ‘cellist made his Berlin début 
in Bechstein Hall on the4th. Heinrich Kiefer is the 
name of the tall, blond and thoroughly Teutonic looking vir- 


tuoso. His program was as follows : 

pemabn tee i SHEN, ose h is ccd nc ccddéns, vewscscbonpecdabecs Volkmann 
Cammeste te BD MOC ia oescca es Shins vntesescatcovsesucssehareradens Klenge! 
ONIN si tounu cagecbetedsaetnnsane cin tole occeeceqeer 
PP inb ens dnc quNkdscansrenvanes udhds cdbenesscauns kobaceda ....Chopin 
PEO ORT 0 ioe... s aasc dncctcucsebuvbecucenevcesoushkeereen Paganini 


Kiefer has two distinct characteristics—a big technic anda 
big tone. Such execution I never heard on this unwieldly 
instrument before, not by Klengel even. Kiefer’s tremen- 
dous command of the fingerboard was best demonstrated 
in the Klengel concerto and in Paganini's famous Moto 
Perpetuo. This concerto is one of the most difficult works 
ever written for ‘cello; it demands a universal technic ; 
it abounds in difficult rums and chords, all kinds of 
double stopping, break-neck jumps, artificial har- 
monies, &c. A former pupil of Klengel who sat 
beside me at thisconcert said that the composer himself 
could not play it as Kiefer did, in point of execution. The 
work also demands a good command of the bow, which the 
artist has. His bowing did not please me, however; it is 
awkward and rather stiff; it is a peculiar bowing and 
belongs to no school properly. Nevertheless, Kiefer has 
the bow under perfect control, and knows how to draw a 
large, sonorous, although not noble tone. His down stac- 
cato is as good as the up. 

In the Volkmann concerto he was not at his best ; the 
work is not suited to his style. In the andante of the 
Klengel concerto he played with feeling and with good 
taste, also in the Popper number. His musicianship is, 
however, not on a par with his virtuosity. . With Paganini’s 
Moto Perpetuo he made the hit of the evening. This he 
played just as it is written for violin, incredible though it 
I have heard Klengel play it, but he transposes 
it to F and begins in the first position. In this way 
the execution 1s the same as on the violin. Kiefer, how- 
ever, plays it in the original key of C, about an octave 
and a half higher than Klengel, and is consequently at 
work near the end of the fingerboard through the entire 
piece. It was an astounding feat of virtuosity. The 
value of such a performance may be questioned, but certain 
it is that it is unique. 

Kiefer is, on the whole, notwithstanding his prodigious 
technic and great tone, not as satisfactory as one or two 
other ‘cellists whom I have heard. He is gigantic, but 
somewhat careless and rough. He lacks the finish, both in 
tone and in technic. His phrasing, too, is not always 
musical. His tone in piano and pianissimo is devoid of 
that charm one so admires in Hugo Becker, and in playing 
fortissimo is sometimes rasping. He plays with a very 
tight bow, which partly accounts for this. 

Klengel’s technic, though not as big, is more reliable. 
Kiefer’s playing is unequal; at times he fills you with 
astonishment and admiration, and then again you are dis- 
appointed. He is a tremendous worker, and as he is but 
twenty-eight years old can improve a great deal yet. If 
he succeeds in polishing up his technic and in improving 
the quality of his tone he will be without a rival. He ° 
studied eight years at the conservatories of Munich, Stutt- 
gart and Frankfort, practicing from eight to ten hours a 
day during this time. Then he studied some years alone, 
practicing even more. He has just begun his public 
career. 


seems. 


* & & 


Three violin virtuosos by the name of Meyer played last 
week—Waldemar, his brother, Felix, and their nephew, 
Alfred. The two brothers I heard, but did not attend the 
concert at which the younger Meyer assisted, as on the 
same evening my friend Ernest Hutcheson was giving a 
piano recital, which interested me more than anything else 
that took place on that date. About the playing and suc- 
cess of this extraordinary young pianist Mr. Floersheim has 
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written. The following evening I heard Felix Meyer ata 
concert given by him and Sally Liebling, the pianist, at the 
Concert House. Meyer played the Kaufmann concerto in 
D minor, which was new to me, and Spohr’s ninth concerto, 
also in D minor, on which I have practised many an hour. 

Felix Meyer is a member of the Royal Orchestra and has 
seldom been heard in solo of late years. He is not as well 
known as his brother Waldemar, but he is, nevertheless, a 
more satisfactory player. He is a better musician, his 
technic is more reliable and his tone is clearer and more 
even, He is lacking in brilliancy and in the polish of the 
true virtuoso, however. There is something peculiar about 
this Meyer family. These brothers are not great artists, 
and yet they have in them certain elements of greatness. 
They are not properly balanced. Felix Meyer executed 
the first movement of the Kaufmann concerto, which is an 
extremely difficult work, with the indifferent ease of a 
Wieniawski. His octaves, in which this movement 
abounds, were marvelous. In the cadenza his double 
stopping was perfect, although some of the passages were 
aggravatingly ‘‘ ungeigenmdssig.” And yet there was 
something lacking in his playing ; it was too one-sided. 

As to the new concerto, I was not particularly impressed 
with it. If the part for solo violin were simplified and 
played by the violins in unison I think I would like the first 
movement as a work for orchestra. Musically I consider 
this the most important movement. The andante is much 
better adapted to the violin, however, and the last move- 
ment has more pleasing qualities for the general public, 
perhaps, though weaker in construction than the others. 
There are good bits of orchestration in it, but as for being 
a concerto for violin I fail to see it. It suggests anything 
but music for violin. I cannot understand how anyone 
with a knowledge of the capabilities and beauties of the 
noble instrument can be enthusiastic about such a work. I 
like novelties as well as anyone, but rather than spend time 
and labor on such novelties I prefer to study the real gems 
of violin literature ; and there are so many beautiful, sel- 
dom heard works of the great composers of the past. 

Meyer aroused no enthusiasm whatever with the con- 
certo. How different was the effect he produced with 
Spohr’s noble work! This called forth hearty and genuine 
applause. Six times he was obliged to appear and bow his 
acknowledgments. This concerto in its entirety is seldom 
heard in public. It sounds somewhat antiquated, and yet 
how infinitely greater it is, as a work of art, than the Kauf- 
mann concerto. In the first place it is real violin music. 
Though very difficult, it is admirably adapted to the in- 
strument. And then there is the touch of genius in it; one 
feels that the author was an inspired composer. The 
adagio is one of the most noble, edifying movements Spohr 
ever penned for the violin. Meyer played it, too, much 
better than the Kaufmann work. 

Friday evening Waldemar Meyer gave his second sub- 
scription concert at the Philharmonie, assisted by Lilli 
Lehmann and the Philharmonic Orchestra, under Mann- 
staedt. 

There is a curious feature to Berlin’s musical life in con- 
nection with violinists. This great city is a veritable hot- 
bed of violin players. No other city in the world can boast 
of such an array of renowned resident virtuosos, and in no 
other music centre is it as difficult for the unknown violinist 
to gain recognition. Newcomers, however meritorious, 
are simply ignored—of course I am not taking into account 
an extreme case like Burmester—both on the part of the 
public and profession. And yet there are among the artists 
residing here violinists, and 'cellists, too, for that matter, 
positively mediocre only, who have big local reputation, 
and who are successful with the public, and who know how 
to keep before the public; moreover they often receive 
good criticisms. Among their professional brethren they 
are not respected, to be sure; that could not be otherwise. 
But it is passing strange that they should be successful with 
the public. 

Of this class is Waldemar Meyer. He played at this 
concert the concerto and the romanzas in G and F by Beet- 
hoven. I can understand how Meyer might please the 
general public with a certain light order of compositions. 
But the Beethoven concerto! Ye shades of Apollo! 

He is shrewd enough to secure the assistance of eminent 
artists at his concerts. On this occasion the redeeming 
feature was the artistic singing of an aria from Fidelioand 
two Egmont Lieder by Lilli Lehmann. 

* ne 

Last evening another new ‘cellist appeared in a concert 
of his own in Bechstein Hall. During the first half of the 
season few ‘cello virtuosos were heard. Now they are 
making up for lost time. Hekking and Kiefer were heard 
a few days ago; to-morrow evening two are to play, and 
next Monday Hugo Becker will be heard at the Strauss 
Philharmonic concert. 

The débutant last evening was Luigi Abbiate, of Paris, 
His program was: 





CUD Tr MN schon accasphe ca nconcsedagaeceeneanernses Saint-Saéns 
ads sd ocudewrsecstecvegichessccduch bubdechedhehechalivke Beethoven 
NE MEP CSS Fb eC eas tact acbederticaseceevecse Brahms-Piatti 
Elegie.. 

eee TET ee ee ee Popper 


Cempeet Om: Fs 2) MIR, cinsinhae a. debe dino ane cnuxicadbecdacseentehenes Piatti 


Abbiate cannot be called, all things considered, a great 





‘cellist. His tone is rather harsh and his technic lacks the 
finish one is accustomed to in French players. He has 
little temperament, and quite as little musical intellectu- 
ality. And yet he did some excellent work, especially in 
the first two movements of the Piatticoncerto. The Saint- 
Saéns concerto was indifferently played, as was also the 
Beethoven romanza, which he performed in the original 
key of F without changes. In the Hungarian Dances he 
was more interesting ; he appeared more interested him- 
self, and this was not without effect upon his hearers. He 
played two, Nos. 5and 6, inG minor and B flat major. He 
played them with dash and spirit, but not with perfect in- 
tonation. His tenths in No. 6 were perfect, but his 
thirds and sixths far from it. This arrangement for 
‘cello was new and very interesting to me. 

The Fauré number was commonplace. Popper's Elfen- 
tanz, so popular with ‘cellists, was not played fast enough 
in the first place, and the fairy-like lightness of the bow 
was lacking. To be effective this piece must be performed 
at alively tempi and with a light, exquisite spiccato bow- 
ing. 

In the Piatti concerto the artist seemed suddenly trans- 
formed. The difficult first movement was rendered with 
astonishing virtuosity, and the andante with more emotion 
than the performer had hitherto shown. He played the 
last movement indifferently, however. On the whole, I 
have heard the work mueh better played by Klengel. 

How quickly one recognizes the cunning of the virtuoso- 
composer in this concerto. If I had never heard of Piatti 
I would know, after hearing the first bars of this concerto, 
that its author was a master of the 'cello. TheSaint-Saéns 
A minor concerto is anadmirable work of art, but it does 
not abound in the ‘cello effects that mark this work. A 
composer may acquire a good general knowledge of 
stringed instruments, but he cannot write for them so ef- 
fectively as to make a performer exclaim: ‘‘ Ah, the com- 


poser of that work can play! 
*# *# # 


Joachim is now winning laurels and dollars in London. Did 
you ever hear the anecdote about Joachim and a London 
barber? ‘The great violinist is said to have once visited a 
barber in that city to get his hair cut. He is in the habit 
of wearing it rather long behind, and intimated as much 
to the barber, whereupon that individual promptly replied : 
‘*T wouldn't wear it too long, mister; if you do you'll look 
just like one ’o them fiddlin’ chaps.” ArrHur M. ABELL. 





More Jealousy.—Parisian composers are just now 
very jealous of the Italians, and Signor Sonzogno has there- 
fore decided not to give his projected season of Italian op- 
eras in Paris next May. The French idea that foreign 
music must cease to exist 1f its performance be refused in 
France is quite a Gallic one. 

Carlsruhe. — The expectations which were enter- 
tained at Carlsruhe in regard to the first representation of 
the opera The Pilot were fulfilled, as the work in one act 
was asuccess. The opera is by Max Brauer, who is the 
musical director of churches in that city, andthe words are 
from the pen of Professor Lamey. Both the composer and 
the librettist were called twice before the curtain. 

Soldier and Singer.—A Bavarian non commis- 
sioned officer of the Second Regiment of Field Artillery 
has been discovered possessing an extraordinarily fine tenor 
voice. He sang for Director Possart, who has given him 
into the care of Kapellmeister Max Wolfheim at Wiirz- 
burg for the development of his talent with a view of en- 
gaging him for the Royal Opera House, Munich. 

Rumakal.—At the Theatre of Vercelli the opera 
Rumakal, by Frederico Rossi, was recently successfully 
staged and sung. Rossi, well known in Italy as a com- 
poser of songs and instrumental music, had worked dili- 
gently at this, his first opera, and when a representation of 
it was assured, the poor fellow—only thirty years old—was 
attacked with consumption. Sick unto death, he had him- 
self transported to Vercelli, and from his sick bed he fol- 
lowed the rehearsals by means of the telephone. He died 
on January 25 without having had the satisfaction of hear- 
ing his work or of witnessing the success. With his last 
breath he sang the aria of Ozzca, coaching the prima donna 
who was to take the part. 

The De Reszkes at Bayreuth.—M. Jean de 
Reszké has at last definitely accepted the post of leading 
tenor at the Bayreuth Festival of next year, when Der 
Ring des Nibelungen will be performed with new scenery 
and costumes on a scale of great magnificence. He will be 
accompanied by his brother Edouard, and the engagement 
of these two gifted vocalists will beyond all question greatly 
enhance the importance of the Bayreuth performances in the 
eyes of the English and Americans, who are among the 
principal supporters of the Festival. M. Jean de Reszké 
will, we understand, not appear in the first two operas of 
the Tetralogy, but he will sing (of course in German) the 
parts of Szegfried both in that opera and in the Gétterdim- 
merung. M. Edouard de Reszké will play Wotan. The num- 
ber of performances, so far as the brothers are concerned, 
will of course be limited, for the Bayreuth company will as 





usual comprise other representatives of both characters. 


























PaRIS, 
To Uncle Sam of America, care of The Musical Courier, New York : 

DEAR UNCLE SAM—When are you going to give us a National Con- 
servatory of Music? 

One from the country for Art specially. Not a money making 
scheme, not a speculation to better men’s worldly conditions with 
music in parenthesis, but something for Art, on purpose for Art—a 
sign, a token, a symbol of the respect a country such as ours should 
have for Art—a mark of the respect you, dear sir, may have, but cer- 
tainly do not show her. 

We have so much life, so much pure, good health, so much temper- 
ament, so much talent, who knows what might happen if we stayed at 
home and studied right? The time is come when we ought to do 
this. If we drew inspiration on our native heath, and attracted art 
spirits into our own environment, our art would be much more indi- 
vidual, more forceful, more artistically healthy, more sound in every 
way than when grafted on in this flimsy, superficial fashion in other 
countries. 

But we will never study right or be impressed with the seriousness 
of art work while our only art schools are based on the laws of com- 
merce and exist for the ostensible purpose of money making. We 
are accustomed to money making schemes since Indian barter days. 
We are saturated with ads. and frauds inall guises. No matter how 
well intentioned the maker may be, his whole work is tainted. Clothed 
in dollars, his influence must always be deteriorating. A train of evils 
follows in the wake of all endeavors that hinge upon the enlarging of 
bank accounts. And if the bank accounts are not enlarged the in- 
fluence isstill worse than when they are. The whole framework of 
commerce is opposed to the spiritualized force of art training. Your 
treasures are so rich, so full of resource, so large, so varied—look at 
this pockethandkerchief of a country, what it is doing for its people’s 
art! 

‘*Yes,”” you ask, * who have they made in their Conservatoire?” 

That question is not on the plumb line of the argument. Great 
genius must always be spasmodic and illogical. They may not be 
creating blustering celebrities in our sense of the term, with whom 
travel and advertising are made to take the place of time on the road 
to fame ; but no one who does not live here can have any idea of the 
tremendous force of this Paris Conservatoire upon the whole art in- 
fluence of the world. Besides, they have contributed their quota of 
genius. 

Moreover, the race is not ours, nor are the results in their case any 
criterion of our possibilities under equally favorable circumstances, 

Look at our heredity! The Love Child of Force and Spirituality, 
fostered under the most unique and vibrating circumstances of his- 
tory; our temperament fed from the bloods of all climes and nations, 
nourished by our inexhaustible and multicolored possibilities and 
fired by the momentum of ardor, youth, power and desire. 

We are occult, open eyed, searching, sympathetic. We believe, 
we hope, we pray, we expand, we give, we receive. We go, we see, 
we think ; we are entirely new and young and peculiar. 

Give usachance. Let us show what we can do under the best con- 
ditions. Let us have nothing to regret. Give us a National Conserv- 


atory ! Yours musically, 
FANNIE EDGAR THOMAS, 
WOULD commend Miss Willy Sandmeyer’s ex- 
I ample to all our music students here. The Lord has 
done much for Miss Sandmeyer in person and endowment. 
He did not forget common sense. 

‘* We must help people to be good to us” is her motto. 
She helps her teachers to teach her by giving herself unre- 
servedly into their hands as leaders and standing staunchly 
by them as friends. When impatient or disappointed she 
says: ‘‘ It isin me; we will wait a little!” She has the 
faculty of looking away from self and into the other cir- 
cumstances ; rare indeed in a young and pretty girl, but 
extraordinary in a singer. 

She does not make personal feeling the basis of opinion, 
which is most refreshing. She can see a merit or twoina 
director who does not engage her best friend, in a teacher 
who does not happen to be hers, and in a singer who sings 
in the same compass as herself. She never misses saying 
a good word of anybody, and nobody ever heard her 
flatter, as she is honesty itself, 

She has a big, broad art spirit, too. She doesnot believe 
that a musician is two vocal chords in a throat, or that 
music is the end or aim of existence. She believes in read- 
ing and study and development, and in neatness, good 
dressing and kindliness as well. Although she takes nine- 
teen lessons every week here in Paris, 1 do not know of 
anyone who performs more kindly offices for her friends. 

Then she has a social, jolly nature, loving her classmates 
and friends and forming a circle about her, however 
situated. To her belongs the credit of origin of the cosy 
function known as the students’ tea, which is destined to 
become popular here in Paris. 

A pupil of Marchesi, she is member of both concert and 
opera classes of madame’s school, and recently gaveacharm- 
ing tea to the members of the concert class. Her pretty 
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room on the Avenue Wagram, about five minutes’ walk 
from the school, is commodious and by her own hands 
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made chic and dainty as any French girl’s. A bright fire, 
the cosy tea table and the smiling faces and pretty dresses 
of the girls made it still more inviting. Of the girls present 
were: 

Miss Brown, Miss Ada Crossley, Miss Swan, Mrs. Gard- 
ner, Miss Sievewright, Miss Blyth, Miss Wood, Miss Mohl, 
Mrs. Methot, Mrs. Ribolla, Mme. Bittner, Miss Ponofska. 
A very sweet girl, a young pianist, Miss Merville Mason, 
did the honors of the tea table with grace and thoughtful- 
ness. Miss Brown was born and brought up in Brooklyn, 
and in her teens was already teaching music, having been 
well taught by Miss Ingalls, a pupil of your Paul Tid- 
den, of New York. Later moving to Wilmington, Del., 
she taught, sang in choirand commenced vocal lessons with 
Mr. Peaker, of Philadelphia. Coming abroad she entered 
the Marchesi school, with which she is perfectly satisfied. 
She goes to London now tostudy English, Scotch and Irish 
ballads, and returns to America in April. An interesting 
fact about Miss Brown is that she is soon to become Mrs. 
Slack, wife of the basso cantante who has been studying 
here with Sbriglia and is now with Randegger in London. 

Miss Swan is an English girl of Russian descent, a de- 
cided blonde with a good mezzo voice. Her home is No. 
18 Rue Marbceuf, an address distinguished also as that of 
Andre Messager, the composer, whose apartment is in the 
same building. 

Miss Ada Crossley isa very handsome blonde Australian, 
who has a most lovely pure contralto voice and uses it with 
fine expression. More anon. 

Mrs. S. A. Ribolla will be remembered by many readers 
as having received agold medal and free scholarship in the 
Cincinnati of Music, having a beautiful high 
soprano voice and much musical talent. She is petite, 
auburn and vivacious. Her husband, a pupil of Delle Sedie, 
is a basso cantante, and is a dark, handsome man. 

Miss Sievewright is also an Australian who is studying 
Her sister is a talented portraitartist, a 


College 


for concert work 
portrait of the singer being in the salon. 

Mrs. Gardner, of New York, is studying for operetta. 
Miss Blyth is an English girl with a very high voice, who 
has sung in concert in England. Miss Mohl is a Russian who 
is studying to teach as well asto sing. Miss Ponofska, a 
Pole, is a cousin by marriage of Paderewski. Mrs. Methot 
is a Chicago girl who sang much at home in church and in 
concert with Remenyi, the violinist. 

Miss Wood has also come all the way from Australia to 
She is here with her mother. Her voice 
is a high and flexible soprano. She wasa concert pianist. 
At a recent Marchesi séance Mme. Berthe Marx-Gold- 
schmidt commended her playing of a Liszt composition. 
She is an ardent and honest musician. Mme. Bittner sang 
in grand opera in Leipsic. 

A peculiar French idea is that young girls’ names must 
not appear on programs. This is in accordance with the 
reserve that must surround the French woman until after 
her marriage. 

This was especially noticeable at a recent concert given 
by the Cours Courras at the Salle Philippe Herz, where 
some dozen young ladies appeared as Mlle. N. N., Mile. D. 
Y., Mile. T. Z., &c. The girls played just as well as 
though their names were in full, however, and the concert 
was further strengthened by the talents of M. and Mme. 
Courras and the professors of the school. 

Mr. Jean Jacques (Mathias), the young violinist-composer, 
of whom mention has often been made, played the Kreutzer 
Sonata in a masterly manner. At the next concert he will 
play the Grieg sonata in F major. M. Mathias is pro- 
fessor in the school and first violinist in the Colonne con- 
certs. He speaks of girls as being more audacious and 
self-possessed in expressing musical sentiment than boys. 
He calls them better students all round. Perhaps the fact 
that the young master is very handsome has something to 
do with his influence. 

The famous Stradivarius bass which belonged to the 
Belgian artist Servais has become the property of Prince 
Pierre de Caraman-Chimay, and the artistic world is con- 
gratulating both prince and instrument. 

By the way, the Ysaye violin of which I spoke is nota 
Stradavarius but a Guarnerius. He also plays a Guada- 
gnini of 6,000 frs. Gerardy’s Guarnerius is worth 40,000 frs. 
Sarasate, when tired of his own violin, rests his taste on 
one borrowed from the Royal Musée at Madrid. Géillott, 
the famous pen maker, was a great violin collector, having 
some 800,000 frs. worth in his possession. He refused 
50,000 frs. for one single instrument. At his death an 
amateur paid 60,000 frs. for the entire collection. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that somebody some time will 
be brave enough to write ‘‘ A Storm” without a thanks- 
giving hymn at the close, To begin with, nobody is afraid 
ina storm nowadays. No one notices it, in fact, and when 
it is over hurried, impatient people, with muttered swear 
words at having been delayed, scuttle and scatter off to 
their various occupations. Besides, after anything be- 
comes stereotyped it is always fatiguing. Surprise is one 
of the potent beauties of all art. 

There are students here who are worse off than those 
who have come on borrowed capital. They are those who 
have come on lent capital. 1 mean money that they have 
lent in America and expect to have sent over here to meet 


study in Paris. 





exigencies. The range is too long and the exigencies too 
real. Donottry it. I have seen much hot water from it. 
It is hard to be honest over 3,000 miles of water. 

It would be fun (or sadness) to find where the line lay 
between art-wish and laziness in some folks. People who 
hate cold and early hours, brisk walking and steady work, 
can sit droning over a piano with great content for the 
sake of the roof, the stove, the irregularity and the divan 
thrown in. Artistic temperament to be of any service 
should achieve. It is not enough to work. While all 
achievement is work, there are lots of work done without 
one serious idea of achievement—like blind seeds on 
plants. 

F above middle C and F above upper C seem to be the 
generally accepted limits for chest and head registers in 
the vocal education here. Students call it café concert if 
the chest goes above F. I notice that Marcella Pregi, who 
is perhaps the most perfect singer in Paris, sings even E 
with the middle tone. 

So few women have pretty elbows! The most beautiful I 
haye ever seen are those of Bertha Marx-Goldschmidt. As 
she plays at the piano nothing could be prettier. They are 
like cream-colored plums. 

The discomfort of some Parisian parlors in winter, on 
account of insufficient heating and lighting, is the plague 
of American girls who are privileged to sing in them. To 
put style into their candle chandeliers they use wax candles, 
and the poor girls have to grope their way by the wall to 
find the piano. While holding their chins to keep their 
teeth from chattering, the hostess will say, ‘‘ Don’t you 
think this door better be opened a little?” And the insin- 
cere fire smiles sardonically. What our girls suffer here in 
mal-arranged pensions through insufficient heat, light, bath 
and ventilation would make many an American mother 
weep if she knew it. They seem here to consider such 
things as ‘‘ foreigners’ whims.” Of course there are win- 
ter comforts in Paris, but— 

French artists are delighted with the doings of the French 
opera in Canada, especially with the establishment of a 
permanent orchestra. Trés bien! 

In speaking of the excellent work of Mr. Percy Vincent 
as organist and choir director of the church of the English 
Embassy here, I neglected to state that his wife is a beau- 
tiful alto singer, and assists in the concerts. Mr. Vincent 
is doing very valuable work here. He loves the work and 
never tires. 

I am pleased to learn that Mr. Fred. Jenkins, of the 
Cleveland church where Miss Hyde goes to sing, is an 
Englishman of exceptional worth as an oratorio tenor, 
having come from a family of musicians and been brought 
up in,oratoriv school. He has sung with Santley and other 
oratorio stars. 

Mme. Corradi, of whom I had the pleasure to speak in a 
musical way recently, and who is at present teaching in 
New York, studied at the Conservatoire, where she won 
three first prizes, and has sung in French and Italian opera. 
She is one of the regular contributors tothe Monde Musical 
of Paris. 

Delle Sedie’s interest in THe Musicar Courier has still 
further increased since the advent therein of Miss Ellen 
Beach Yaw, who is a pupil of his pupil, Mme. Biorksten, 
and to whom he gave some of his excellent counsel as a 
friend of talent. He thinks the portrait of her in Tue 
Musica. Courier wonderful. 

Mlle. Suzanne Adams, the young Bostonian who made so 
successful a début as /u/ze¢te in the Paris Opéra, is studying 
Gilda of Rigoletto for her second début. They say that 
the réle will be still more becoming to her voice and 
style. 

Lilli Lehmann had a complete success at the Lamoureux 
concerto Sunday. She sang l’Enlévement au sérail, Mozart; 
Le Roi des Aulnes, Schubert, and finale of Crépuscule 
des Dieux. She looked like a queen and did not sing like a 
German. 

Les Naives Chansons was the title of the last interesting 
lecture given at the Salle Bediniére this week by M. 
Maurice Lefévre. The songs represented epochs of terror 
and distress in the provinces. Singers in peasant. cos- 
tume, choruses of little childien, and lectures were features 
of the interesting entertainment. 

They speak of mounting the Damnation of Faust at the 
Opéra. That would be worse than painting the lily ! 

In a letter dated 1811 Beethoven wrote: ‘‘When you 
write to Goethe try to express to him my veneration and 
admiration. I have a great mind to write him myself 
about Egmont, which I have set to music through pure love 
of his poems, which make me happy. But whocan express 
sufficient gratitude to a great poet, the most precious 
diamond of a nation?” Egmont was played at the Con- 
servatoire Sunday. 

Rubinstein, poor man, complained to a friend: ‘‘ The 
Jews call me Christian, the Christians a Jew ; the classics 
a Wagnerian, the Wagnerians a classic; the Russians a 
German, the Germans, a Russian; the pianists a com- 
poser, the composers a pianist.” That, and much more, 
he got for not being a specialist! He ought to have been 
in America ; he would have been understood. 

A Lamoureux program—overture of Magic Flute, Sym- 


overture of Flying Dutchman, prelude of Parsifal, over- 
ture of Tannhduser. 

Berlioz wrote The Damnation on the wing, as it were. 
The Invocation to Nature was written in a carriage, on a 
train and on a boat ; at Vienna the scene on the Banks of 
the Elbe, the air of Mephistopheles, the Ballet of the 
Sylphs and the Marche Hongroise ; at Pesth the Rondo of 
the Peasants; at Prague the Apothéose ; at Breslau the 
Soldier-Student Songs. Parts were written in Rouen, in 
Paris, in the garden of the Tuileries, and at the café. 

The Opera House transformation from Thé&tre to Bal 
has been complete. 

Miss Minnie Tracey is scoring success at Cairo. 

During the Féte de la Purification the choir and ehorus 
of young blind people in the Institution for the Blind here 
sang a solemn mass by M. Ambroise Thomas under the 
direction of M. Syme, the organist, who is himself quite 
blind. 

There is nowhere worth while in Paris that the young 
King of Servia has not been. If he lived here long enough 
the little scowl on his forehead would disappear. 

Fannige Epcar Tuomas. 








Carl Le Vinsen’s Protest Against Cor- 
sets. 
HEN we contemplate many of the savage and 
barbaric customs and fashions we generally ex- 
perience a sense of pity, mixed with the happy conviction 
that we are perfectly civilized, and consequently far above 
such absurdities. This conclusion is very pleasing. But 
is it true? I am afraid, after comparing a few facts, we 
shall find that it is not. Some of the most common of these 
savage and barbarous practices are: Dyeing of the teeth, 
tattooing, the nose ring, the pérléle or lip ring, the com- 
pression of the feet and the flattening of infants’ heads be- 
tween two boards. 

Several of these customs bear a great resemblance to 
some of our (civilized?) fin de siécle fashions. Earrings 
and beauty spots of court plaster are nothing but survivals 
of the fittest, descended from the nose-ring and the colored 
teeth. Tattooing is still very common among the lower 
classes, especially sailors, and as the Indians flatten the 
neads of their infants and the high caste Chinese compress 
the feet of their children, so do a great percentage of fash- 
ionable mothers compress a portion of their daughters’ 
bodies to such an extent that when they make their ap- 
pearance as full-fledged society belles their waists appear 
so squeezed and pinched that it almost makes one feel un- 
comfortable to look at them. 

From an esthetic standpoint this comparison shows that 
there is just a tiny remnant yet of harmless barbarism in 
some of our customs, so little as hardly to deserve that 
epithet ; but froma sanitary point of view we shall see 
that among no savage or barbarous nation exists a habit so 
pernicious to health and (for this reason) so barbarous as 
that of tight lacing. 

Of the barbarous fashions enumerated here, the only two 
which can have any injurious effect are the flattening of 
the head and the compression of the feet. As an infant's 
cranium consists of unarticulated, soft cartilage, it is not 
necessarily dangerous to flatten its head, and it must be 
remembered that this process only changes the shape of 
the skull, but not its size, and thus is not likely to retard 
the development of the brain. The compression of the 
feet, when carried to the extreme, forces its victim to lead 
a sedentary life and must, for this reason, have a bad 
effect upon the general health. 

Harmful as this must be it becomes quite innocent when 
compared with the mischief dcne by extreme lacing. Could 
anybody imagine a fashion more villainous than to com- 
press that portion of the body which contains the ner- 
vous centres, which regulate and control the action of the 
most vital organs, and thus hamper their development and 
impede them in the performance of their functions? And 
yet this is exactly what tight lacing does. In a normal 
condition the point of the heart is turned toward the left, 
the lower ribs are able*to expand greatly (without which 
the lungs could not have free play), and the liver and 
stomach are situated just about the level of the lowest ribs ; 
but in some cases of extreme lacing the heart is pressed 
in so hard between the lungs that it hangs almost in a 
vertically straight line ; the liver and stomach are squeezed 
down till they touch the pelvis, and about the two lower 
thirds of the lungs are rendered incapable of action. It is 
needless to say that such a condition is most dangerous. 

There have been cases of death even caused by the heart 
being so crowded that it could not continue its work. The 
intense pressure on the liver, stomach and the rest of the 
abdominal organs makes digestion well nigh impossible 
and often causes hysteria, tumors, cancers, &c., and the 
disabling of the larger portion of the lungs is not less del- 
eterious, as the insufficient oxygenation resulting from it 
leaves the blood in an impure and impoverished condition. 

I have no doubt that it is only a small percentage of 
humanity which laces to such an extent as here described. 
But even a moderate amount of lacing is unhealthy ; for 
though it cannot crowd or displace the vital organs, it will 
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do harm by giving the body an artificial support (thus 
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weakening some of the muscles by performing their work) 
and by interfering with the respiration. Deep, diaphrag- 
matic breathing is the natural (hence perfect) way of 
respiration, and the expansion produced during inhalation 
should be greatest around the diaphragm, just the very 
place where corsets press the hardest. 

For this reason most women use clavicular breathing, 
raising and lowering the top of the breast and the shoulders 
while the lower part of the chest remains passive. This way 
of breathing is especially ruinous for singers (for whom this 
article is mainly written); for not only do they at times 
need their entire lung power to sustain long tones and 
phrases, but, more important still, it is absolutely impossi- 
ble to control the breath and produce good tones while 
using clavicular breathing. Why this is so I shall now try 
to illustrate. 

Everybody has seen those little tinfoil tubes containing 
oil paints, tooth paste, &c. If we open one of these tubes 
and gradually and uninterruptedly squeeze it from the bot- 
tom upward the contents will flow out in a continuous and 
even stream, and the space immediately below the opening 
will be full of paste until the tube is all but empty ; but if 
we, onthe other hand, commence by pressing the top of 
the tube the space under the opening will soon be empty 
and the outflow will stop until we have forced up some 
more of the contents from a lower point of the tube. This 
gives us a perfect idea of breathing, if we change the tube, 
with its opening and paste, for the chest, larynx and 
breath. If we take a deep, diaphragmatic breath and expel 
it (during singing) by gradully raising the diaphragm and 
draw in the pit of the stomach there will be an even and 
continuous outflow of breath able to keep the vocal chords 
constantly vibrating until the lungs are almost empty ; but 
if we use clavicular breathing the top of the lungs will 
soon be depleted and there will be no sustaining power. 
Deep, diaphragmatic breathing has many other advantages 
besides these mentioned here; but I shall not go into 
details about it, as I have said enough to show that singers 
should not even make a compromise by lacing moderately, 
but should discard corsets altogether. 

I am not theorizing, for during my twenty years’ experi- 
ence as vocal instructor, both here and abroad, I have 
found it as easy to teach men deep, diaphragmatic breath- 
ing as I have found it difficult to impart the same to women 
who lace. To take an example: Recently a young lady 
began to study with me, and she could not sustain a tone 
longer than about two or three seconds. I knew immedi- 
ately that the lack of lung power was caused by using 
clavicular breathing, and after several desperate attempts 
to take a deep breath she said: ‘‘ As far back as I can re- 
member I have always used clavicular breathing, and I do 
not even know the sensation of expanding the lower por- 
tion of the chest.” 

I told her to practice diaphragmatic breathing in the 
morning before dressing, and next lesson she informed me 
that she was able to take a deep breath, but not with her 
corsets on. After this she left off corsets, and in a few 
lessons she learned to breathe perfectly, and consequently 
to sustain her tones. This young lady assured me that she 
did not lace tightly, and I have no reason to doubt her 
word, for her mother has studied medicine and is a very 
sensible woman, and neither of them cares for society or 
fashion. 

If tight lacing were beautifying it would be easier to 
understand why so many people still cling to it with tenac- 
ity. But it is quite the reverse, for it ruins the beau- 
tiful soft curves of the body and is apt to make its move- 

*ments stiff and angular. The only thing, then, which 
explains the vitality of this remnant of barbarism is the 
almost incredible power and tyranny of fashion. If a thing 
is fashionable it makes no difference whether it be ugly or 
beautiful, uncomfortable or comfortable, sensible or ridicu- 
lous, healthy or injurious. Fashion is the supreme despot 
over millions of abject slaves, who follow her implicitly, 
even tosuch an extent as to wear things as criminally hide- 
ous as bustles and hoopskirts. 

These devotees will, no doubt, have little patience with 
this article; but there are great numbers of apostates, 























people who have the queer idea that dressing which is 
healthy, comfortable and becoming is preferable to ap- 
parel which is unhealthy, uncomfortable and unbecoming. 
These dissenters from imbecile old Dame Fashion will 
doubtless appreciate any attempt, be it ever so feeble, to 
drive a nail into the coffin of lacing. 
Cari Le VINsEN, 

124 East Forty-fourth street. 








A Canon and a Fugue. 
BALTIMORE, February 23, 1895. 
Editors The Musical Courier : 

Will you kindly inform me through the columns of your paper-- 
and illustrate by example—the difference between a canon and a 
fugue? A. J. M. R. 

CANON is a musical composition written in 
obedience to the laws of canonic imitation. It is a 
tonal formation in which the notes executed by one per- 
former are repeated note for note by a second performer, 
then by athird, and so forth. The word canon refers here 
to the measuring rule by which all the intervals are calcu- 
lated, that there may be no discrepancy. 

To project such structural forms demands mental powers 
of a high order; for suppose the work to be a vocal quartet 
and the bass leads off, after a few bars the tenor begins 
and sings the same melody, later the contralto enters also 
with this unchangeable theme, then finally the soprano fol- 
lows. It is evident that as the work proceeds the bass part 
is destined to become the tenor, alto and finally the soprano 
part. It must (1) be so constructed as to bear such inver- 
sions. (2) When the composer wishes to modulate to some 
adjacent key, if an accidental be used to initiate such a 
modulation the other three parts may cancel the effect of 
this note while executing the repeats of foregone progres- 
sions contradicting it. Hence considerable generalship is 
required. (3) The melody must be of such a nature as not 
to prove boresome or monotonous at each repetition, but, 
on the contrary, become more welcome than at its first ap- 
pearance on all subsequent occasions. (4) If a more 
lively rhythm be introduced care must be taken that such 
animation is so contrived that the movement does not be- 
come all at once animated and then lapse into sluggishness, 
contrary to the requirements of the language. 

The composer must foresee the natural consequence of 
his action in this as in every other particular. Such a style 
of construction is analogous to the projection of a cosmos, 
of which it isa type. For the four parts move, as it were, 
in the plane of the same orbit in due succession, in an or- 
derly and preordained course, which remains in all respects 
régular, and specially with reference to the observance of 
time and intervals. For as chaos would ensue did not the 
planets have proportional distances assignedj them and 
their speeds accurately determined, so also if the intervals 
at which the parts respond in canonic imitation were not 
truly measured by the canon or rule (as in canonzk), and 
the speeds (rhythms), &c., also maintained by the exe- 
cutants, dire discord would similarly result. 

A well written, infinite canon is therefore a highly inter- 
esting illustration of the Chaldean phrase ‘‘ the music of 
the spheres,” and itcan be shown by actual measurements 
of the distances of the planets from the sun, and of the in- 
tervals of the notes of the normal chords of the musician 
calculated from their root, that the ratios are singularly 
analogous. This need not be demonstrated here; the simile 
is sufficient for present purposes. 

In the infinite canon the final cadence is so arranged that 
a da capo may well be made, and a pause is marked, asa 
sign, ata point where (when in the nature of things the 
performance must end) it may terminate. Hence a good 
contrapuntist may write an endless hallelujah, truly typi- 
cal of the ceaseless singing of the heavenly host. 

If the canon is finite no such repeat or sign is given. 
When the composer is not quite satisfied with his canonic 
work, or wishes to supply additional features to make it 
more attractive in the concert room, &c., additional free 
parts are added. These being pleasure parts are marked 
ad placitum. Canons may be in two parts, and the subject 
or antecedent responded to by the answering part (answer 
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or consequent) in the unison. or octave above or below, or 
at any other chosen interval. Hence sub-titles appear, 
such as ‘‘ strict canon in the octave,” or ‘‘in the third,” or 
‘* sixth,” &c., as the case may be. When some interval 
other than the octave is adopted, the intervals of the re- 
sponding part may vary with the natural variations of the 
diatonic scale employed, so that the actual tones and semi- 
tones of the consequenza may not exactly correspond with 
those of the guida or leading voice. For it is manifestly 
impossible to maintain progressions in two different keys 
when they are widely divergent. Hence canons are rarely 
strict when intervals other than the octave or unison, fourth 
or fifth, are chosen. 

In quartet canons many devices (that are specially inter- 
esting from the problems they offer the composer) are 
found, and they usually have explanatory sub-titles, as 
above, the full meaning of which may generally be learned 
by a critical study of the music itself. The expression 
4 in 1 means that all the four parts have the same subject ; 
4 in 2, that two parts are occupied with one melody and 
two with another ; and these may be in the octave or other 
interval, hence two canons are here intertwined to make 
the desired quartet of parts. 

The composer may not alter a single note, but is fully 
committed to all his first statements. The melodies must 
not only suit the voices with respect of pitch or compass, 
but be most fluent, and not appear rigid and stiff, or wedged 
in or otherwise tortured, to fit so uncompromising a mold. 
They should offer pleasant contrasts as regards rhythmic 
variety and natural progression, in accord with the nature 
of the words. 

When the whole work, instead of being viewed on the 
paper laterally, or as it moves, is regarded vertically, or 
as it stands, it must be seen that at every instant a chord 
or harmonic progression that is acceptable is offered. 

The expression 4 in 2 is susceptible of more than one 
interpretation, and this will illustrate the variety of forms 
included in the term canon ; for instance, two canons may 
be a double duet canon or a duet of canons, for two parts 
may begin with the two subjects and later receive from the 
other two parts the ordinary responses ; or one part may 
begin and almost immediately receive its proper response, 
and while this canon is in progress the second canon may, 
enter similarly and both proceed together. 

The answerin a canon may have notes double the length, 
or even longer, in the canon by augmentation. When 
shorter notes than those of the proposing part are used we 
have the canon by diminution. If the antecedent be fol- 
lowed by an answer or consequent in which the intervals 
move downward instead of upward, and vice versa, the 
canon by inversion is seen. Sometimes the subject is given 
backward, as in the canon by retrogression. When a sub- 
ject has its accents reversed in the answer and the answer 
begins with the following beat, the form is styled canone al 
sospiro. Canons written out in full are called canone 
aperto; others, enigmatical canons, when the number of 
parts, the proper intervals and points of entry have to be 
discovered. Sometimes the notes of a subject are separated 
by rests, and most novel forms from time to time appear 
which are invented by the composer when warming at his 
work and may usually be seen to have a definite purpose 
and end not to be attained so well in any other way. It 
may be that prolonged practice in the art of canon writing 
tends to hinder the development of the creative faculty, 
but it certainly proves a gymnasium for the mind of ines- 
timable value in the free and grand development of ideas 
that are already invented. 

Modern composers are gradually setting aside both the 
canonic and fugal forms. Many popular writers appear to 
have had little training beyond a course of harmony ; and 
critics are apt to stigmatize as pedantic any show of scholas- 
tic attainments. Simple counterpoint, double, triple, &c., 
counterpoint as demanded for higher forms being ignored 
by students, too frequently leads to weakness at points 
where great strength and compactness are required. It is 
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said that Berlioz and Schumann both regretted that they 
had not worked harder at counterpoint in their youth, in 
order to be fortified in this respect. Musicians accustomed 
to the higher forms of writing find the final chorus to 
Schumann’s Faust weak and straggling, without culminat- 
ing force or increased impetus, and altogether inadequate 
to close worthily a work ending with such a text by Goethe. 
In the symphonic forms, at the points where the Free 
Fantasia is in order, imitative counterpoints are used with 
good effect; but the terms canon, fugue, &c., are not 
marked to indicate the introduction of higher kinds of 
structural forms. The composer Raff, in Im Walde and 
elsewhere, has highly distinguished himself in this matter, 
and thereby found plenty of occupation for each orchestral 
instrument, instead of filling up a full orchestral score with 
mere accompaniments and figurated passages, so commonly 
used as padding by inferior writers. 

At the close of the fifth symphony by Beethoven it seems 
perfectly evident that the composer reached his last word 
when it occurred to him to present the triumphant theme 
in the canonic style of 2in 1, in the octave. This passage 
begins in the middle of the presto. 

It is hardly possible not to feel that here, where the 
forces of the orchestral body are concentrated upon two 
burning streams of melody, where all is firm, tight, com- 
pact, intertwined, even literally welded together, we have 
a sort of summing up which nobly concludes the whole 
work. In the final chorus of Handel's Messiah passages 
occur not marked canon 4 in 1, yet in the forty-second bar, 
beat three, the sopranos lead off and receive an immediate 
answer from the tenors in the octave below (canone al 
sospiro), then with equal alacrity the contraltos begin a 
fourth below and the basses respond in the octave. 

Great as is the power to be acquired by the use of this 
highly intervolved, impacted style, it is not always chosen 
to secure vigor. A composer recently adopted the canonic 
form for the choruses in a comic opera in order that the 
singers, instead ot being obliged to commit to memory an 
elaborate movement in different parts, might be made to 
practice aswinging melody in unison by the chorus mas- 
ter, and then at signals from the four pointers of the 
chorus cause them to start at four different instants of 
time, and thus secure the required harmony. The direct 
object was to enable the singers to give more thought to 
by-play, complexity and rapidity of action, asin a market 
chorus or chorus of beggars and peddlers ; rendered pos- 
sible by relieving them from the necessity of counting 
time, learning and remembering uninteresting subsidiary 
passages. ‘The accruing gain was considerable. Catches 
and rounds are canons of the lowest type as regards the 
technical art of construction. 

With reference to the fugue it will be seen that it takes 
still higher rank than the canon, because the imagination 
has freer scope, and unity and variety are more certainly 
secured ; and also in that the fugue may contain within 
itself a canon, and as the greater includes the less, it takes 
precedence. This style of reasoning shows that the sym- 
phonic form which may contain both may possibly prove of 
still greater artistic worth. 

In the fugue the answering part is free as soon as the few 
notes forming the entry of the first part have been 
responded to, whereas in the canon this leading part dux 
or leader is imitated faithfully throughout at the chosen 
distance by the comes or follower. The fugal subject is 
purely melodic and of deepest import, so as to be worthy, 
as well as capable of fugal treatment. Immediately it 
appears the answer is anticipated by the hearer. When 
this is in actual progress, the part that announced the sub- 
ject executes the counter-subject, which must be written in 
double counterpoint, so as to be amenable to treatment 
when it is inverted. In four-parted fugues the third and 
fourth parts now enter; meanwhile the two parts that 
opened the fugue proceed with free matter. Then, after an 
episode, a cadence is made in some nearly related key. 
The subject is next given to a part which undertook the 
answer previously, in order that there may be no favor- 


itisms, but that the four voices may be treated with equal 
consideration. After another episode with cadence, the 
composer is free to employ any of the multifarious contra- 
puntal devices that are commonly used or are at his dis- 
posal, modulations, &c. Canonic forms may be hinted at ; 
elaborate episodal matter employed, as in organ fugues 
written for display, such as The Scizzors or Wedge Fugue 
in E minor by Bach, or in the fugue (last movement) of 
Beethoven's Grand Sonata in B flat (opus 106). 

Toward the end of a fugue the ‘‘stretto” occurs. Here 
tho answering parts respond at a constantly decreasing in- 
terval of time. At the beginning of the fugue the subject 
is heard zz extenso before the answer occurs; but now the 
responding parts seem to wait more and more impatiently 
before making rejoinders, until perhaps but one or two beats 
elapse: hence there is a general overlapping, as when 
parting friends utter farewells simultaneously, or when 
subjects already well discussed are reverted to, in a bright 
company, immediate acquiescence is forthcoming. 

It is this which gives life, spring, coherence and con- 
stantly increasing animation at the close. Then comes the 
pedal point or organ point, which consists of the tonic or 
dominant note, sustained for a considerable period, either in 
the soprano part, as in ‘‘The Heavens Are Telling” 
(Haydn's Creation), or ina middle part, as in the first move- 
ment of Mendlessohn’s second organ sonata in C minor 
or in the bass, which is most usual. 

There are many kinds of fugue. The number of parts 
varies ; there may be double, triple, &c., fugues ; the sub- 
jects may be developed singly and then combined, or may 
be elaborated together throughout; there are fugues in 
which chorals are introduced. Fugues are real or strict, in 
which the answer is strict, as in the canon, or are tonal 
fugues, in which there are scarcely noticeable modifica- 
tions, in order that two different keys may not be contended 
with ; and partly because the distance from the tonic to the 
dominant is a fifth, and that from the dominant to the tonic 
above is but a fourth. For, generally speaking, all answers 
are a fifth above or a fourth below the subject, and range 
chiefly from tonic to dominant, and from dominant to 
tonic. There are fugues in ancient modes, as Doric, AZolian, 
&c.; fugues with canonic features prevailing ; fugues in the 
vocal parts with freely elaborated orchestral accompani- 
ments, &c. 

The fugue as a work of high art having a minimum of 
subject matter with respect to length and a maximum of 
elaboration, imperatively demands a motivo or musical 
thought of great intrinsic value, so that, however extended 
the movement may be, it must appear as the only means 
of fully unfolding the meaning of this most pregnant mu- 
sical thought. 

It seems somewhat strange that the marvellous form of 
the fugue was perfected so long ago as to seem to belong 
to the infancy of our modern art of music, and that this 
form is now apparently becoming a lost art, although the 
one best adapted to bring out the real significance of truly 
noble themes. In all really good music passion, emotion 
and sensuounesss are directly governed and controlled by 
reason ; but in the fugue the full force of the intellect may 
be seen not only dominating, but even creating, enthusi- 
astic emotion. 

This becomes most marked when one ponders the fugal 
subject as it appears in Bach. It is comparatively rare 
that private and instinctive feelings are portrayed; but 
rather grand, ennobling sympathies, free from egotism, and 
that engender enthusiasms as certainly as war-cries, patri- 
otic séntiments, heroic aspirations or shouts of liberty or 
death. The contrast here presented is similar to that seen 
on comparing a subjective work by a self-examining poet 
and an oration by Cicero. In ancient times, in India, 
learned Brahmins retired from the world and, after pro- 
longed meditations, formulated religious ideas and a lan- 
guage worthy toexpress them. Palestrina and others up 
to Bach, similarly pondered musical ideas well, and created 
the formal molds best adapted for their due expression ; 
and hence their music spreads far and wide, and requires 
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time for its complete setting forth. The slow movements 
in Beethoven’s instrumental works point directly also to that 
prolonged indwelling of the soul, that we term meditation, 
to such a degree that because of modern impatience, mod- 
ern unrest, &c., they are sometimes spoken of as tiresomely 
long ; and hence writers of classical works are apt to give 
snatches of a scherzo to relieve the slow movement, and 
sometimes relapse into a sort of cantabile style when writ- 
ing a scherzo, as though not only impatience but a secret 
dissatisfaction with all operations existed, which demanded 
any such change if only for the sake of change, which is 
unblushingly excused on the ground of the necessity of 
variety. 

From the point of view that the older composers sustained 
their flights longer and at greater elevations, and thereby 
presented settled soul states more exhaustively, our 
modern music appears to be retrograding. On the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that we have recorded, 
specialized and classified psychologic conditions hitherto 
unattempted or unknown; and also that all progress re- 
sembles the action of waves upon the shore ; for one cannot 
immediately say at a glance if the tide be advancing or re- 
ceding, so certainly does reaction follow action. 








The Morgan-Huss Concert. 
ISS GERALDINE MORGAN, pianist, her 
brother, Mr. Paul Morgan, 'cellist, and Mr. Henry 
Holden Huss will give a classical chamber music concert 
in Carnegie Music Hall Wednesday afternoon, April 8. It 
will be a subscription concert, and among the patrons 
there will be a liberal number from Philadelphia, who will 
come up to New York in return for the entertainment that 
Mr. Paul Morgan gave the society people of the City of 
Brotherly Love Christmas week, in the Orpheus Glee 
Club rooms. Miss Morgan has her hands full of work. 
She has just finished an engagement in Washington, hav- 
ing played in the White House. This week Miss Morgan 
is visiting friends and filling engagements in Phila- 
delphia. 








Organ Recitals.—Richard T. Perry will give his sixth 
organ recital in the Marble Church, Fifth avenue and 
Twenty-ninth street, to-morrow at4 Pp. M. His assistants 
will be Miss Fielding Roselle, Mr. J. Henry McKinley and 
Mr. Ericsson F. Bushnell. 

Yaw.—The successful young American soprano Ellen 
Beach Yaw 1s drawing large houses of enthusiastic listeners 
in the South. The Southern papers acknowledge that no 
artist has of recent years made such an indelible mark in 
the communities where she sang. Mindful of the sufferers 
in Nebraska, Miss Yaw devoted to them 10 per cent. of the 
receipts of a recent concert in Charleston, S.C. There was 
a $700 house and this netted the sufferers $70. 

New Yorkers in Erie.—The Erie Vocal Society gave 
its first concert on February 23 in that city, conducted by 
Harry J. Fellows and assisted by Clara C. “enley, the 
New York Philharmonic Society and Chas. E. Keeler, 
pianist. The concert was extremely interesting and well 
attended. The local critics express themselves thus: 

The production was a musical gem for chorus work, balance of 
harmony, shading and enunciation, and in that, as in every other 
number during the evening, the ensemble was superb. The society 
will be heard in oratorio in the spring. Of the New York Philhar- 
monic Club, their numbers were executed with the finish of artists, 

The Lost Chord, by the Vocal Society, accompanied by the Philhar- 
monic Club, was perhaps the best choral production ever heard in 
Erie. The New York Philharmonic Club pleased its audience more 
than on any occasion. Henri Haarman’s violoncello solo, Elfentanz, 
by Popper, and Mr. Eugene Weiner’s flute solos were especially tak- 
ing, the latter artist being twice recalled. Fairy Dance, by Bazzini, 
a violin solo by Sol Marcosson, was applauded to the echo, and he 
both in the original number and encore proved himself an artist. 

Miss Clara C. Henley presented two very pleasing soprano solos—an 
aria, Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark, by Bishop, and canzonetta by Hel- 
mund. She was recalled both times and responded. Her rendition 
of Maid of Dundee was the most taking thing of the evening. 

Miss Henley’s voice is one of rare sweetness and flexibility, par- 
ticularly strong in the lower registers. 
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‘BnconLys, March 4, 1895. 

NOTHER dull week has just passed, with almost 
A no concerts of general public interest. Considering 
how well some kinds of music thrive here I wonder if the 
people of Brooklyn get enough of the kind they want. 
Light opera that is not too ancient always draws a crowd. 
Opera at popular prices does the same usually, but not 
with Trovatore. The old fashioned miscellaneous concert 
brings out a larger and more responsive attendance here 
than it does in New York. Great stars like Paderewski 
pack the biggest houses we have, but not until their reputa- 
tion has been vouched for in other cities. Orchestral per- 
formances succeed only under social pressure or adjuncts, 
and thoroughly bad music is uproariously greeted and 
highly remunerative, as in most of the other cities of my 
acquaintance. 

What a life it must be—that of supplying entertainments 
to churches, lodges and the like! At first 1 can imagine 
the beginner writhing under his probable reception by his 
audience. He is bad, hopelessly bad, and he knows it. 
He prepares to turn his coat collar up when the first egg is 
thrown, and although he puts as good a face on it as possible 
his heart is in his boots. But what a revulsion when in- 
stead of derisive laughter and hisses he hears cheers and is 
made to come out and do his little act again, while he sees 
people in the house turning to each other and whispering, 
«Isn't he simply grand! He must spend some after hours 
of surprise over that incident, and if he is of old school 
bringing up he probably goes down cellar and hasa time 
with his conscience, for he knows that he is an artistic 
hypocrite and that his talents are as whited sepulchers, 
and not awfully white at that. But time goes on and he 
becomes more brazen. He acquires notices from the West 
Shrewsbury Gazette and the Amagansett Corners 7rum- 
pet of Freedom to say nothing of letters from people of note 
in lodges and Sunday schools and societies and rural 
lyceums, and presently you find him posting his lithographs 
along the highways of New Hampshire and Kansas, his 
conscience stilled, some money in the bank and perhaps 
even a growing conviction that he is somebody. And that 
is the kind of an artist that we have our share of in this 
town. Meanwhile, what of the sincere student of his art, 
the ambitious, the possibly inspired? Well, if he too will 
succeed, let him preface his recital by a display of hanky 
panky or stand on his head and play a solo with his feet. 

Perhaps, however, we ought to take another view and 
allow that public approval of inefficients sometimes rouses 
them to real energy and ability. I know of cases wherea 
very moderate talent has developed under the applause of 
people who did not know bad things when they saw them, 
until it arose above the occasion. Of course in such instances 
the talent must be in the man, and the applause merely 
brings it out and strengthens the artist in his ambition. 
In too many cases the man degenerates into an example of 
mere incompetence and effrontery. As to his exhibitions 
in the cities, they are becoming somewhat less frequent, 
for we are growing civilized in music and are gradually 
driving him into the remoter provinces; but even yet in 
town he has his regular supporters; good church people, as 
arule, who think it wicked to see really good things be- 
cause they are given in theaters and other unholy places; 
or members of lodges and associations who, since they have 
to help to support those things, try to get some benefit out 
of them by attending all the lodge benefits and other en- 


tertainments. When I recall some of the music I have 
heard in those places my blood runs cold. 

Our clubs have occasional spells of artistic activity. 
They have been getting up picture exhibitions this year 
and now they are introducing musicales. Women have al- 
ways had a freer access to our clubs than they have to 
yours in New York, and two or three of them go so far as 
to maintain ladies’ dining rooms. So they feel somewhat 
at home in the luxurious surroundings of the modern club— 
but is there any luxurious thing that the American woman 
does not take to as readily as cats take to cream? Women 
not only sang but they listened at the concert given in the 
Union League Club a few afternoons ago. The rooms 
were handsomely and tastefully fitted with palms and 
blooming azaleas, and there were showy toilettes. The 
Schumann Male Quartet gave a spirited performance of 
Foote’s Bugle Song and likewise did homage to Professor 
E. C. Phelps, one of our Brooklyn composers—for there are 
many of us over here—by singing his Ave Maria. Their 
other numbers were a Finland love song, Witt’s Tear, and, 
with help from the ladies, the sextet from Lucia. Miss 
May Lyle Smith played three flute solos, Mr. Hans Kro- 
nold played several pieces on his ’cello, Mr. S. Fischer Mil- 
ler was the tenorand Mr. Grant Odell the baritone. The 
O Don Fatale and Mascheroni's For All Eternity were ex- 
pressively sung by Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood, and the so- 
prano was Miss Amelie Rippe. 

Then there was a rather swell turnout at the Germania 
Club House—one of our handsomest—on Monday evening, 
to hear a concert that was given by American musicians for 
the benefit of an Italian mission. This was an interesting 
international occasion. The Columbia College Musical 
Society gave the entertainment, and in their honor the 
assembly room had been decorated with the college colors. 
The banjo and mandolin clubs played and the glee club 
sang, the Legend of the Rhine being especially well re- 
ceived. P. S. Castleman, of the graduating class, com- 
posed a Columbian medley that was used as a closing 
number. 

There was a pleasant musicale at the home of the Misses 
Pirettion Tuesday night. The parlors were richly orna- 
mented, and the corner where the participants in the pro- 
gram appeared was a thicket of palms and lilies. 

Herman Behr’s handsome house on Pierrepont street 

contained a throng of fashionable people on Monday night, 
when a musicale was given for the benefit of the Consump- 
tives’ Home. Being a fashionable audience, it arrived late, 
and those who arrived on time waited nearly an hour for 
those who did not. But society is used to that in its own 
functions, and it is doubtless to be expected when it dabbles 
in charities. Mrs. Berta Grosse Thomson was to have been 
one of the artists, but she was absent through illness. The 
other performers were Diaz Albertini, violinist ; Mr. Baroldi, 
pianist; Miss Julia Geyer, pianist; Carl Naeser, tenor; 
George E. Clauder, ‘cellist ; the Countess of Castelvecchio, 
reciter, and Josephine Taylor, soprano. The program was 
popular, yet refined, and various, all the performers being 
shown in it to advantage. Mr. Albertini’s playing of the 
Grieg sonata in F, the Chopin-Sarasate nocturne and 
Wieniawski’s tarantelle was especially brilliant and well 
received. 
In the mid-week performance of Rossini’s Stabat Mater 
(I suppose in these days it is practically needless to give 
the composer's name, since nobody hears of anyone else’s 
Stabat Mater) at the church of St. Thomas Aquinas the 
choir was assisted by a chorus of fifty voices and an or- 
chestra of ten pieces, James H. Downes was the organist 
and choirmaster. 

Organ solos, violin solos, solos by soprano, bass, bari- 
tone and contralto were heard at a concert in Calvary 
Church on Tuesday night, given for the purpose of raising 
a memorial to the late James E, Ryan, an esteemed school 
principal of this city. In memoriam a song was written 
by Professor E. C. Phelps, which was sung by the pupils 
of the school over which Mr.’Ryan presided. Mr. Phelps’ 
daughter, the fair Laura B., was a participant in the con- 
cert and played a couple of violin solos tastefully. The 
other performers included A. S. Caswell, organist ; Arthur 


Somers, bass; Mrs. E. J. Grant, soprano ; John H. Haaren, 
baritone, and Miss Ida Godbold, contralto. 

Benjamin M. Chase, the blind tenor, for whom a good 
deal of sympathy has been shown, but who retains a re- 
markable cheerfulness in his affliction, was the beneficiary 
at a concert in Association Hall on Tuesday evening. The 
audience was large and delighted. Mr. Chase has suffered 
no diminution in the power or sweetness of his voice and 
sings every Sunday in the choir of the First Reformed 
Church. Of course he has to learn his music by ear, but, 
as is usually the case when a person is deprived cf one 
sense, there are compensations, and his memory and ear 
are so quickened that he learns new music rapidiy. The 
artists at his concert were Miss Louise Gerard, soprano ; 


Mrs. Emily St. Anna Weber, contralto; E. S. Chapin, 
bass; Miss Marguerite Wuertz, violinist; Miss Olive 
Beatrice Muir, reciter, and Miss Blanche M. Wilder, 
pianist. 


Old folks’ concerts—the half forgotten entertainments of 
a preceding generation—have been revived here with fair 
success by some of the church people, and two of them were 
recently given at the Park Avenue Chapel and All Saints’ 
Church that had for most of the audience the merit of nov- 
elty and for some of the older people the sentimental pleas- 
ure that comes of retrospect. The old foiks’ costumes, the 
Yankee dialect and the rest were as near an approach to 
the dramatic as it is safe to make in some churches. 

The choir, led by John Clark, who is better known as 
Signor Brocolini—Italian for Brooklyn—had a time in Wiss- 
ner Hall on a recent evening. Mr. Brocolini sang the 
prayer from Nabuco, and his choir, which is large, able and 
well trained, appeared in Gaul’s Silent Land and Barnby’s 
Sweet and Low. There were solos for voice, piano, cornet 
and violin. 

On Saturday night Paul Tidden played at Association 
Hall. True, he filled in time, as it were, in an evening of 
reading by Professor Clark, of Chicago, but he filled it re- 
markably well. He played some Chopin, Mendelssohn and 
Liszt music, his reading of the A flat ballade being 
especially winning, for he made it manful, There are 
players enough who make a whining and pining senti- 
mentalist of Chopin, and it does one good once in a while 
to discover how much good red blood there is in him, and 
how healthy his thought is when you read it that way. 
Mr. Tidden conceded nothing to sentiment ; indeed, he 
lacked a little on that side, but he was bright, clear and 
interesting, and he gave a fine organ tone in the bass. I 
wonder how a good deal of eur music would sound if it 
were played by some left handed Paderewski, who would 
develop the bass with a new power. Our fighters cultivate 
their terrible lefts, and why not our pianists? 

On Saturday evening likewise there was an unusually 
large audience in Historical Hall to hear the Chevalier 
Marescalchi and some of his pupils. Mr. Marescalchi him- 
self was in good voice, though more serious than usual. 
Perhaps he felt that the weight of an occasion was upon 
him. Then, too, he appeared under patronage, and several 
of the patrons were there—people in society, and therefore 
people that one trembles a little to meet. He sang Mer- 
cadante, Mozart and Rossini music, and exhibited the range 
and various quality and accomplishments of his voice in 
pieces of differing import. Theassociates were Mrs. Carolyn 
Olena, contralto ; W. O. Seeman, bass ; Miss Bertha Buck- 
lin, violinist; Miss Louise Hoeh, pianist; Mr. Pellacani, 
flutist, and Mr. Goré, accompanist. As these performers 
were pupils, though none of them were beginners, it would 
be unjust to single out faults for remark. Enough that all 
were imbued with anambitious spirit and tried successfully 
to do honor to their master by doing credit to themselves. 
Miss Bucklin in her violin solos made perhaps the most of 
a sensation, though Mr. Goré impressed people more, be. 
cause he looks so like an Italian prince without disguise. 
Mr. Colell managed the concert. 

To-day the Kneisel Quartet comes to us from Boston. 
To-morrow we were to have had the Seidl Society concert, 
with Ysaye, but Mr. Seidl’s illness has compelled the post- 
ponement of it until the 11th inst. The Boston Symphony 
people will be with us next week. 
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BOsTON, Mass., March 3, 1895. 


HE Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau Opera Company 
began February 25 an engagement of two weeks 

at Mechanics’ Building by a performance of The Hugue- 
nots. These singers were in the cast: Nordica, Melba, 
Sealchi, Jean de Reszké, Ed. de Reszké, Plangon and 
Ancona. The great hall was crowded. Some say that 


there were between 8,000 and 9,000 in the audience. These 
figures may be exaggerated ; but, at any rate, the audience 
was a wonderful sight. Surely the crowd must have been 
drawn by the singers, rather than by the opera. Whether 
the singers were unnerved by the thought and the sight of 
the uncomfortable audience, or whether the intense heat 
annoyed them, I cannot say; at any rate, the performance 
was for the most part mediocre. 

Nordica strayed from the key until the fourth act, when 
she sang with breadth and more than her customary feel- 
ing. Melba made the florid music of the coquettish queen 
a rare delight, whereas it 1s generally a bore of the first 
magnitude. Scalchi sang the Nobil Signori with unusual 
and welcome homogeneousness of tone. The female trio 
was sung delightfully. Jean de Reszké was not in voice. 
He at times labored heavily, and the phrasing would have 
suffered if it had not been for his artistic cunning. He no 
doubt felt the first symptoms of the influenza that pre- 
vented his appearing again last week. An apology was 
made for Ed. de Reszké before the rise of the curtain, but 
his Marcel was on the whole eminently satisfactory. 
Plangon was a superb Sam Bris. Ancona as Nevers was 
restlessly genteel. The chorus and the orchestra under 
Mr. Bevignani were from fair to middling, ranging toward 
middling. The ballet was a nightmare. It is a burning 
shame that such a parody of one of the most beautiful of 
arts is countenanced by the managers and the andiences of 
this season. 

As for the opera itself it is dead or at least moribund, 
with the exception of the wonderful duet in the fourth 
act. There is so much instrumental hemming and hawing 
before a word is spoken. The elaboration, such as it is, 
is tedious. The composer is so deliberate. You see him 
taking off his coat and spitting on his hands, as he says 
to the public: ‘‘ Now I'll fetch you!” Melba was warmly 
applauded. ‘The others provoked moderate rapture. 


. ve - 

Tuesday evening Otello was the opera, with Emma 
Eames, Mantelli, Tamagno and Maurel in the cast. In 
spite of the fact that Verdi's great opera, with two of the 
original cast, was to be given, there was a comparative- 
ly small audience. Otello has heretofore had bad luck in 
Boston. It was given first by Campanini’s company, April 
80, 1888, at the Grand Opera House (Lucus a non). For 
some reason or other the people would not go and see it. 
Then it was given in Mechanics’ Building in March, 1890, 
by Albani, Tamagno and Del Puente, Perugini and Mme. 
Synnerberg. But the ensemble was not strong and the 
orchestra made a sad mess of the score. 
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The atiieeiedl of last ine was one of remarkable 
merit. 

Iadmit what may be said easily in objection to Tamagno : 
His voice is white, he is often distressingly false in intona- 
tion, &c. It is true that he played havoc with the love 
duet in the first act, but from there on his portrayal of the 
part was strong and most impressive. For the first time 
I understood why Verdi made O/e//o a tenor. The very 
characteristics of Tamagno's voice and the brutality of his 
art become the Moor. You might have found Casszo or 
Roderigo singing sentimental ditties, pleasing madrigals 
to Desdemona, and Jago, I've no doubt, performed on the 
lute of the time in a highly agreeable manner ; but you 
cannot imagine the Moor of rude speech serenading his 
‘‘ill-starred wench” in a manner to warm the heart of a 
professor of tone production. Desdemona loved Otello 
because he was without musk-scented sentimentalism. 
When jealousy gnaws at his heart, the voice of Tamagno is 
the voice of the tortured Moor. 
sions of anguish, the howl of the beast, the shriek of re- 
morse—in such outbursts Tamagno reached an unimagined 
height. Long will his delivery of ‘‘ Ora e per sempre ad- 
dio,” the frenzied cry ‘‘ Ah, mortu !” the scene in the third 
act where, careless of what goes on about him, O/e//o 
sits apart and broods over his fate—long will these scenes 
haunt the memory, 

Maurel’s Jago is the Demon of Perversity. Perhaps, as 
some say, /ago’s malignity is motiveless, so far as jealousy 
of Casszo or Otello is concerned. Is it too fantastic, how- 
ever, to suggest that /ago’s declaration ‘‘ 1 am not what I 
am” is an impious parcdy of ‘‘I am that I am,” and that he 
thus arrays himself against the Eternal God of Truth? 

Given Boito’s Credo which he puts into /ago’s mouth, 
and you arrive easily at Maurel’s /ago asthe Lie made 
flesh. You have seen this supremely subtle performance 
under more congenial circumstances, for in such an enor- 
mous room as Mechanics’ Building facial expression and 
dramatic gesture are lost tothe great majority of specta- 
tors. Why, then, is it necessary now toring the changes 
of the bells of praise in Maurel’s honor? It would be only 
to note again the mocking and sinister inflection, to study 
his treatment of a phrase, to wonder at his o’ermastering 
authority. To the men of southern nations the betrayer is 
a more picturesque and interesting figure than is the be- 
trayed. Not without reason did librettist and composer 
long think of naming the opera /ago. 

The music given to Desdemona was sung exceedingly 
well by Mrs. Eames. Her voice seems fuller and fresher 
than it was last year and she managed it with ease and 
skill. Thoroughly admirable was her singing of the Ave 
Maria. In action she was sweet and dignified. If she was 
not impassioned, she was at least not guilty of exaggera- 


tion. Noram I sure that Desdemona should give vent to 
stormy outbursts. She is ‘‘ the gentle lady married to the 
Moor.” 


The other parts were cast satisfactorily so far as the 
music was concerned. M, Mauguiére’s Casszo was a walk- 
ing gentleman slightly given to drink. I wonder if an un- 
expected hyperdermic injection of buckshot would start 
this amiable man from his composure. The orchestra un- 
der Mr. Mancinelli was superb. 

In consideration of the character of both music and per- 
formance the production of Otello was the event of the 
week, 

* 
* * 

Miss Sanderson was announced to appear in Manon 
Wednesday evening, but she did not show even her face. 
Various rumors are in the streets. Some say she gave one 
look at the size of the auditorium and swore at once—of 
course in a ladylike manner—that she would never sing 
there. Others say she suffers from the operatic epidemic 
of influenza, grip, sore throat or whatever itis. Others less 
charitable declare that she is now, as then, sulking in her 


Fiery declamation, explo- | 








tent at the tavern because the advance sale for Wednesday 
night was small. 

Carmen was the opera. Miss de Lussan, Miss Lucille 
Hill, Mauguiere and Campanari were the chief singers. 

The most satisfactory performance given by any mem- 
ber of the cast was the impersonation of the Dancairo by 
Carbone. 

Miss Lucille Hill made her first appearance here. She is 
of pleasing personality, and her voice is of agreeable qual- 
ity. Her upper notes were not close to the true pitch, but 
she is said to be under the weather. Her performance was 
without color. Did not Miss Hill sing in Haddon Hall? 
It is my impression that she did, and yet there is no men- 
tion of the fact in the prepared notices of her career. 

Mauguiere was in asad plight. Mzchae/a did not show 
enough affection to hold him, and Carmen gave no plausible 
reason for his pitiful infatuation. He was an amiable Don 
José, and I don’t understand how he nerved himself to kill 
Carmen. Campanari sang well, and his idea of /scamzllo 
was ‘‘funny without being vulgar.” 

No wonder that the members of the cast were depressed 
and that even the indispensable Miss Bauermeister dealt 
the cards as though she were knitting stockings. For Miss 
de Lussan was the Carmen. 

We know now in Boston why Queen Victoria admired 
her and gave her a shawl and her books on the Highlands ; 
or was it a diamond pin ? 

For the coquettry of Miss de Lussan smacked of comic 
opera. There was no abandon, there was no appeal to the 
senses, there were no traces of 

The print and perfume of old passion, 
The wild beast mark of panthers’ fangs. 

It is true that Carmen was not unlike Bet Flint, the cele- 
brated friend of Dr. Johnson, who described her as ‘‘ gen- 
erally slut and drunkard; occasionally, —— and thief.” 
But again like Bet, she held the hearts of her lovers in 
the hollow of her hand. 

In ordinary moments Miss de Lussan’s Carmen reminded 
me of a Troy cuff and collar girl on a holiday. When she 
was at the height of her tragic power she suggested by 
pose and facial expression the Zough Girl in the play of 
the ingenious Mr. Harrigan. 

Here is Mr. Elson’s version of the libretto suggested by 
the performance of Wednesday : 

Carmen, a vivacious young lady of Seville, “keeps company” 
with Don José, a young theological student, who also belongs to the 
home guard of Seville. She induced him to go with her to picnic in 
the mountains, but his mother manages to send for him and prevails 
on him to return to town before the lunch is unpacked or the swings 
setup. Ata subsequent occasion, while he was holding a knife in 
his hand, Carmen backed up against it in such a manner as to cause 
it to penetrate her vitals. This regrettable occurrence casts a gloom 
over the city of Seville, and incidentally over the audience, which 
even the ballet of the last act could not wholly dispel. 

An extra performance of The Huguenots was given 
Thursday afternoon. Jean de Reszké was unable to sing, 
and Russitano took the part of Raou/. I am told that 
he gave great pleasure to a very large audience. The cast 


otherwise was that of the opening night. 
* 


* * 

Thursday evening Verdi's Falstaff was given for the 
first time in Boston. There were rumors during the day 
that Maurel's throat was in such a condition that he would 
not sing. He appeared, however, against his physician's 
commands. The cast was the same as that in New York. 
Maurel’s two great soliloquies were omitted, and there 
were other cuts for his benefit. As the opera will be given 
here again, I prefer to speak of it when it is sung under 
more favorable conditions. Maurel could use his voice but 
little, yet he made a profound impression by his histrionic 
skill. To passa necessarily crude and imperfect judgment, 
the first two acts of Falstaff seem to me the supreme 
height of true musical comedy, an enlargement according 
to modern ideas of the Italian comic opera of a century ago. 
The vitality, the freshness, the charm, the orchestral sur- 
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prises of this work seem above all praise. The second 
scene of the third act dragged, and I found the music less 
distinguished. Campanari’s Ford was extremely effective, 
and he sang the great soliloquy in most admirable fashion. 
The ensemble was excellent, and the orchestra, under Mr. 
Mancinelli, deserved the highest praise. 

Maurel’s Fa/staff is indeed a remarkable creation. It is 
the true Fat Jack, the man-fish, toss-pot, wine bibber of 
The Merry Wives, not the philosophical knight of Henry 
IV.; and yet the delivery of the two soliloquies might have 
modified or reversed this opinion. But we shall hear the 
opera again. 

*** 

Friday evening Il Trovatore was the lodestone that drew 
a large and wildly enthusiastic house. The applause began 
after Ferrando’s solo; then there was crescendo, until after 
Di Quella Pira the applause was absolutely frenetic. 
There were recalls and recalls, and an ocean of high C’s. 
And yet the performance was not a good one. Mrs. Drog 
—she too is said to have a sore throat and grippish symp- 
toms—made long journeys from the true pitch. She 
showed little rhythmic instinct, and more than once Mr. 
Bevignani was obliged to rap her into time. Her delivery 
of colorature was ragged. Mantelli displayed a full voice 
of good range as well as dramatic feeling, and her per- 
formance would have been worthy of warm praise if her in- 
tonation had been surer. Let me say here that nearly all 
the singers say they cannot hear the orchestra unless they 
are near the prompter’s box. Campanari had a raw throat 
and his two arias were cut. Fancy Il Trovatore without Il 
Balen! Mariani sang his small part well. 

As for Tamagno, he bleated and he howled, and he often 
sang exceeding false. But the high notes, hurled as from 
a catapult, put the audience in a state of delirious delight. 
He addressed all of his amatory and bellicose speeches to 
the audience, which he took into his full confidence. It was 
a regular old fashioned Italian opera night. The Miserere 
was repeated, and Tamagno came out of the tower twice 
by the kind permission of the genial jailor. 


* 
ia 


* 

Rigoletto was the opera yesterday afternoon. 
was unable to sing, so Ancona was the jester. His per- 
formance was without strength or individuality. He was 
unruffied in the most trying circumstances. It is true that 
he was put out a little by his daughter’s unfortunate and 
unexpected death, but he left the impression that he went 
back to the ducal palace. I should not be surprised to hear 
at any time that he had summoned the Duke as witness in 
the suits of Rigoletto v. Sparafucile or breach of contract 
and loss of daughter's services. He sang with considerable 
skill, but, alas! he was often below the pitch. 

Melba, far from well, consented to sing rather than dis- 
appoint the great audience. She sang with evident effort 
and mirabile dictu! at times she rose above the pitch, at 
times she fell below it. Yet she often gave proofs of 
dazzling vocal skill. 

Russitano sang for the most part delightfully. His La 
Donna @ Mobile was conspicuous for grace, flexibility and 
taste. Scalchi was a good natured and logy Maddalena, 
and Mariani a stolid Sfarafucile who had taken singing 
lessons from an intelligent teacher. 

* > * 

There has been much disappointment occasioned by the 
changes in répertoire and casts. But managers cannot 
control the weather, nor can they tinker discouraged 
throats. There is also an outcry against the managers 
because, as far as I can make out, the De Reszkés, 
Melba and Eames and Plangon do not appear every night. 
There have been wails of every degree of intensity in the 
Transcript, and prominent gentlemen are protesting. I 
believe names are to be sent to a lock box, so that next 
year action may be taken. This proposed action is as yet 
uncertain. The discontented may call a mass meeting on 
Boston Common, but they are more likely to continue to 
write pathetic or indignant letters to the 7ranscript. 
As yet no one of the managers has been burned in effigy, 
nor has any one been assassinated by a bullet from an 
airgun. It might be well forsome of the noisiest objectors 
to get up a subscription for a new opera house. 

* ” * 

The seventeenth Symphony concert does not call for ex- 
tended comment. The orchestra played Foote’s Francesca 
da Rimini, Paine’s An Island Fantasy, Beethoven’s Second 


Maurel 


Symphony and the Liszt-Doppler arrangement of the 
Second Hungarian Symphony. The pieces by the local 
composers were applauded loudly, and the composers 
were obliged to bow their acknowledgments. Mr. Schroe- 
der played with orchestra Dvordk’s Waldesruhe and Klen- 
gel’s Capriccio, op. 8. He gave great pleasure by the 
sureness of his technic, his artistic simplicity and his 
sympathetic treatment. 


x 
* * 


Prince Ananias was given by the Bostonians at the Tre- 
mont Theatre the 25th. I regret that I have had no oppor- 
tunity of hearing Mr. Herbert’s operetta. Puitie HAte. 


Boston Music Notes. 


Grand opera and grand opera singers have been the prin- 
cipal topic of conversation this week and will be for the 
coming week ; after that we shall settle down and resume 
the usual even tenor of our way. Everything gives way to 
the opera, announced concerts are postponed to take place 
after the opera is over ; even the street cars are diverted 
from their accoustomed routes and bear legends on their 
windows of *‘ To Mechanics’ Building only.” 

On the opening night the people began assembling early 
in the afternoon, and by 3 o’clock the steps to Mechanics’ 
Hall were crowded with patient waiters who wished to get 
admission tickets to the performance. Five hours seems 
a long time to wait on such a cold day, but they must have 
all got in, for it was estimated that there were 8,000 people 
in the audience that night. The fashion, beauty and 
wealth of Boston were represented, although the hall is 
not calculated to show off handsome dresses and jewels. 
But it was a gay and brilliant scene. The peculiarity of 
Boston audiences to a stranger is the sociability that ex- 
ists. In avery large audience two-thirds of the people are 
friends or acquaintances, so it seems like a large social 
function, of which opera is only an incident. 

The other third of the audience has a disagreeable habit 
of applauding in the middle of a scene, crying ‘‘ Bravo” at 
all times and in the wrong places and allowing enthusiasm 
to reach a point that is most annoying to the majority. 

There have been many disappointments this week. Sibyl 
Sanderson, who was to have sung Manon on Wednesday 
evening, was too ill to appear; Jean de Reszké could not 
sing Thursday afternoon nor will he be able to sing this 
evening, and Maurel sang against his physician’s orders on 
Thursday, but perhaps they will all be well next week. 
Let us hope so. ; 

At 3 o'clock on Wednesday afternoon, when it was de- 
cided that Carmen was to be sung instead of Manon, all 
the scenery of Carmen was in the storehouse. That had 
to be taken out and sent to the hall; cabs were sent for 
the members of the orchestra to get them together for a 
rehearsal, while all the singers had to be notified of the 
change. All this kept everyone rushing about for hours to 
have things in readiness. 

The reception at the Hotel Brunswick on Friday from 4 
to 7 was a brilliant affair and was attended by about 800 
people. Emma Eames, Nordica and Annie Cary Raymond 
were the special guests whom the Pine Tree State Club in- 
vited their friends to honor. Such acrush and jam as it 
was! The receiving party included Mr. Dana Estes and 
the three ladies for whom the reception was given. They 
stood in the bay window at the end of the banquet room 
and made a fine looking quartet. 

Miss Ethel Hyde, a cousin of Emma Eames and a pupil 
of Olivieri, sang several songs in a charming manner, being 
accompanied by her brother, Arthur T. Hyde. 

Miss Elise Fellows, who was to have played some violin 
solos, was unable to be present owing to sudden and severe 
illness. All who have had the pleasure of hearing Miss 
Fellows play regretted her absence. 

Among the musicians present were: Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
R. Adams, Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Chadwick, Mrs. Philip Hale, 
Mr. B. J. Lang, Miss Lang, Prof. and Mrs. J. K. Paine, 
Mr. and Mrs. Eliot Hubbard, Mr. and Mrs. Emil Paur, 
Homer A. Norris, Franz Kneisel, H. Loeffler, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Foote, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Mrs. Elene Eaton, 
Mme. Edna Hall, Gedeone Olivieri, Mr. and Mrs. H. G. 
Tucker, Mr. and Mrs. L. C. Elson, Mrs. Flora E. Barry, 
Mr. Ivan Morawski, Miss Harriet A. Shaw and Mr. Arthur 
Beresford. 

It might have been supposed that with the rush to the 
opera the Bostonians would have had a small house on their 


opening night. Such was not the case. The theatre was 
packed with an audience who gave every evidence of en- 
joying themselves hugely if laughter and applause tell the 
story. 

The lobby of the Tremont Theatre has been a gay place 
lately, with long lines of people at the two opera ticket 
offices, boys calling librettos and a general rush and ex- 
citement. One of the daily papers says: 

’T was Victor Herbert who wrote the music to the Bostonians’ new 
operetta, Prince Ananias, and not Victor Hugo, as a local contem- 
porary had it the other day. The great Frenchman was not an 
adept at making ‘“‘concords of sweet sounds,” either in verse or in 
music, 

Gertrude Franklin has her time crowded full for March. 
On the 5th she sings for the Wednesday Morning Club; 
7th, with the Boston Symphony at Cambridge; 8th, with 
the Kneisel Quartet concert in Boston; 20th, Boston 
Symphony Concert, Providence. Besides these public 
engagaments she is to sing at half a dozen private musi- 
cales, and as Miss Franklin has alarge number of pupils one 
wonders how she finds time to do so much. Everyone says 
she has never sung better than during this winter. 

Mrs. B. J. Lang, who has been seriously ill, is recovering. 

Mrs. S. B. Field, the well-known accompanist, is ill at 
the Huntington. 

The fourth and last concert by the Adamowski Quartet 
has been indefinitely postponed. 

Eugene Ysaye will give a farewell performance at Music 
Hall Friday evening, March 15, when he will be assisted 
by M. Lachaume, Miss Elizabeth Hamlin and an or- 
chestra. 

The program at the Union Hall Sunday Popular Concert 
to-morrow afternoon at 3:30 will consist of selections by 
Rubinstein, Nevin, Massenet, Clay, Marzials, Tosti, &c. 
Miss Belle Hunt, Miss Mary O. Porter, Miss Lettie Laun- 
der, Mr. Wulf Fries, Mr. W. N. Lockwood and the Messrs. 
Bennett will appear. 

Mr. Emil Tiferro will give a song recital at Steinert 
Hall on Saturday evening, March 16. Compositions of 
Schubert, Schumann, Arthur Foote, John K. Paine, Franz, 
Tosti, Rubinstein and Wagner will be sung. 

Capt. R. R. Moten and the negro quartet from Hamptea, 
Va., are coming to Boston on March 15 expressly to illus- 
trate the much discussed subject of negro folk songs, for the 
benefit of the Folk Lore Society. 

There will be a chamber concert at Wellesley College 
next Monday evening by the Beethoven String Quartet, of 
Boston. The program will include compositions of Bee- 
thoven, Grieg, Rubinstein and Mendelssohn. 

The Star Course season will close next Monday evening 
with a grand concert by the Athenian male chorus of six- 
teen voices, assisted by Mr. Carl Richard Stasny, piano 
virtuoso. The chorus includes Mr. Clarence E. Hay, Mr. 
W. H. Fessenden, Mr. D. M. Babcock and Mr. T. E. John- 
son. 

The program of the Symphony concert Saturday will be 
as follows: Robert Kahn, overture, Elegie; Berlioz, fan- 
tastic symphony ; Brahms, academic overture. 

The Symphony Orchestra will give a concert in Sanders 
Theatre, Cambridge, Thursday evening. 

The first of Mrs. Emil Paur’s piano recitals will be given 
in Steinert Hall Monday evening, the lith. The program 
will be as follows: Variations, C minor, Beethoven ; cla- 
vierstiick, E flat minor, Schubert ; two scherzi, Schubert ; 
Song Without Words, E flat major, Mendelssohn ; scherzo, 
E minor, Mendelssohn; Evening, Schumann; Bird as 
Prophet, Schumann ; intermezzo, No. 1, op. 117, Brahms; 
nocturne, F sharp major, Chopin; valse, E minor, Chopin ; 
romanze, F major, Rubinstein; Menuet Italien, Mrs. 
Beach ; etude, E major, Paganini-Liszt ; intermezzo, E. 
Paur; Fledermaus (paraphrase), Ed. Schuett. 

Mr. Eugene Ysaye will give a farewell concert in Music 
Hall Friday evening, the 15th. He will be assisted by 
Miss Elizabeth Hamlin, soprano, Mr. Lachaume, pianist, 
and anorchestra. Mr. E. Mollenhauer will conduct. 

The fourth and last concert of the Adamowski Quartet 
will be given in Union Hall the 19th at 3 o'clock. Mr. W. 
H. Sherwood, pianist, will assist. Mozart’s string quartet 
in G minor and Schumann’s piano quartet will be played. 
Mr. Sherwood will also play a group of piano pieces. 

Mr. Emil Tiffero will give a song recital in Steinert Hall 
Saturday evening, the 16th. He will sing songs by Schu- 
bert, Schumann, Wagner, Rubinstein, Tosti, Franz, Foote 
and Paine. 


The seventh concert of the Kneisel Quartet will be given 
in Union Hall Monday, the 18th. Mrs. Beach will assist. 
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Music in the Salon. 
M AND MRS. ARTHUR DYETT’S 
musicale proved to be the most essential of the up- 
town West side social functions lastweek. The date was 
Thursday afternoon and night. The pretty rooms of the 
host and hostess, as usual, were bedecked with flowers 
and greens, and there was nothing less attractive in the 
reception table, dressed in pink and green surrounded by 
smilax. The centre piece, diamond shaped, was embroid- 
ered with pink, set off by a ribbon caught up at the side 
angles with butterfly bows. 

There was a profusion of flowers, including a gift to Mrs. 
Dyett in the shape of a basket of beautiful pink roses, 
white lilies, &c. There was nocheck to the flow of that 
famous Dyett crushed-strawberry-champagne-claret punch. 

The hostess wore a smart gown of pearl white satin 
brocade with waist of peachblow tissue. She was assisted 
in receiving by Miss Florence Conover, daughter of ex- 
Park Commissioner Samuel Conover ; Miss May Crossman, 
Mrs. Belle Gray Taylor, Mrs. Asha Alling Alling, Miss 
Baynard, formerly of Charleston; Miss Varrien, Mrs. 
Hervey Smith, Miss Garsia, Mrs. W. Grant Cook and Mrs. 
Clinton B. All of these ladies were dinner guests 
and the feast was enjoyable. 

There was a great concourse of visitors, these names 
having been noted: Mr. Clinton B. Fisk, Col. and Mrs. R. 
Wayne Wilson, Mrs. Pierre de Peyster Ricketts, Miss 
Ricketts, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Davis Tucker, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Edward Poillon, Countess Castlevichio, Mr. and Mrs. D. 
Goldschmidt, Mr. and Mrs. W. Wallace Jenks, Mr. John 
Quincy Reed, Mrs. Anthony, Mr. and Mrs. James Otis 
Hoyt, Miss Grace Olcott, Miss Collins, Mrs. P. Henry 
Dugro, Mr. and Mrs. J. Henry McKinley, Mr. and Mrs. 
Victor A. Edwards, Dr. and Mrs. George B. Fowler, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Jerome Davis, Mr. Edward B, Hosier, Gen- 
era! Brooke Postley, the Misses Van Zandt, Mr. and Mrs, 
Warner Sherwood, Mr. Horatio D. Averill, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jerome Bernheimer, Mrs. Averill, Mr. and Mrs. Baynard, 
Mr. and Mrs. Van Allen Sidell, Dr. and Mrs. Frank Fuller, 
Dr. and Mrs. Fields, Dr. and Mrs. MacGannon, Dr. and 
Mrs. Simon Barauch, Miss Nora Maynard Green, Mrs. 
Green, Mr. Charles Schuyler, Mr. A. Muller Ury, Madame 
de Kurz Douete, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Dunlap and Mr. 
Gilbert D. Lamb. 

The vocalists were Miss Fanny Dunlap, Mr. Miller, Miss 
Grace Tuttle (what a heavenly voice that girl possesses !), 
Mr. Perry Averill, Miss Hoschkiss and Mrs. Arthur Dyett 
(with as sweet and charming a trill as ever). Miss Grace 
Joscelyn played the accompaniments. Mr. Gustave Becker 
and Mr. Irving H. Tifft gave piano solos, and Mr. James 
Clarence Harvey recited an original poem. 


R. soirée 


Fisk. 


Mrs. Joseph W. Drexel, No. 108 Madison avenue, enter- 
tained a number of distinguished guests Shrove Tuesday 
evening on the occasion of her musicale. Mrs. Eric Dahl- 
gren, Mrs. Drexel’s daughter, gave some charming harp 
selections, and the singers included Miss Marguerite Hall 
and Mr. Francis Fischer Powers. The guests included Mrs. 
Charles Bingham Penrose, née Dexter, the visitor of honor, 
and Mr. and Mrs. John H. Iselin and Miss Iselin, Miss 
Adele Gardiner, Mr. Griffith Masten, Mrs. John Enninger, 
Mr. Irving Paris, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Livingston, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Rutherfurd, Mr. and Mrs. John King Van 
Rensselaer, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Rutherfurd and the 
Misses Rutherfurd, Mr. and Mrs. John Lyon Gardiner, Mr. 
John T. Wainwright, Mr. Arthur Pickering. 

Mrs. Frances Marbury, No. 150 West Fifty-ninth street, 
receivea a number of guests Tuesday afternoon for the 
purpose of permitting them to hear Miss Blanche Luez, the 
girl pianist. She is fourteen years old and quite a capable 
player. She gave the entire program. 

Mrs. Van Norman, head of the Van Norman Institute for 
Young Ladies, No. 280 West Seventy-first street, Friday 
night. The program was interpreted by these artists: 
Miss Lillie Berg, Miss Adele Beckman, soprano; Miss 
Eloise Oates, soprano; Miss May Rankin, contralto; Mr. 
Henry Holt, baritone; Miss Greer, autoharp; Mr. Edwin 
Star Belknap and Miss Agnes Crawford, recitationists ; 
Miss Jennie Pottinger, pianist. 

Mrs. Anna Bulkeley Hills’ last at home of the season 
was given Thursday, from 4 to7, with music. The function 
was in honor of the sixteenth birthday of her daughter, 
Miss Fannie Beeker Hills, a pupil of Mr. Charles Herbert 
Clarke. The hostess was assisted by these artists: Mr. K. 
J. McKinley and Mr. Charles Herbert Clarke, tenors; Mr. 
Charles B. Hawley, basso; Mrs. Kate Vashti Baxter, Mr. 
Carl Walter, piano; Mr. Emilio Agramonte. Mrs. Hills 
sang an aria from Samson et Delila, Saint-Saéns; the 
Rétourneile and | Amour Captive ; Chaminade, L’Esclav, by 
Lalo. Miss Fannie Hills sang Ethelbert Nevin’s Vielle 
Chanson and Irish folk song, and selection from Carmen. 
Miss Ethel Crane sang Because I Love You, Dear, by C. B. 
Hawley. The drawing rooms were elaborately decorated 


with flowers and there wasa large number of callers, includ- 
ing: Mrs. E. C. Stedman, Mrs. Blakeley Hall, Mr. Theo. 
Sutro, Mrs. Alfred K. Hills, Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
Mrs. John Zebley, Miss Conrow, Mrs. and Miss Dodd, Mrs. 
Dr. Swift, Mrs. Chas. Gifford, Mrs. Noél, Mr. Morris Phil- 


men Harriot, Mr. Marshall P. Wilder, Mr. Henry Gilly, 
Mr. Frederic Ware, Mr. John Jay Griffin and Mr. William 
Russel Case. 

Mr. Arter's musicale, given at his studio, No. 10 East 
Twenty-third street, Thursday afternoon, proved a most 
enjoyable affair to his friends. Mr. Miller, Miss Hotch- 
kin and Mr. Averill were among those who sang, and little 
Frieda Simonson, the child pianist, gave one of her char- 
acteristic piano numbers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Sutro, No. 20 Fifth avenue, gave 
an interesting at home musicale Saturday afternoon, on 
which occasion the following program was interpreted : 
Piano solo, Rondo Brillante, Weber, Master Arthur Hoch- 
mann; song, selected, Mrs. Frederick Dean; recita- 
tions in French and English, the Comtesse de Castelvec- 
chio; violin solo, Legende, Wieniawski, Miss Cecilia 
Bradford; songs, (a) My Little Love, Hawley, (b) 
L’Amour Captive ; Chaminade, Mrs. Anna Bulkeley Hills ; 
recitation, The Sail of the Programme, Ganthony, Miss 
Nellie Ganthony ; piano solos, (a) Life a Dream, Fantasie- 
stuck, D'Ernesti, (b) Polish Dance, played by the com- 
poser, Mr. Titus D’Ernesti; song, Russian melody, Henri 
Logi, Miss Laura Shorter; harp solo,(a) Spanish dance, 
(b) The Last Rose of Summer, Miss Elizabeth Sloman; 
songs, (a) Sei Tutta Mia, Celega, (b) Once, Hervey, Mr. 
Franc. V. Le Mon-Sparks ; duet, piano, Walther's Pries- 
lied, Richard Wagner; organ, Die Meistersinger, Miss 
Olga Monsanto and Mrs. Theodore Sutro. 

A large assemblage of well-known people enjoyed the 
music. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Calvin Lavine, No, 516 West Fiftieth 
street, gave a musicale Saturday evening in honor of Mrs. 
Arthur Grey, of the British Ladies’ Chess Club. The pro- 
gram, which was enjoyed by a liberal concourse of guests, 
was interpreted by Herr Scharwenka, Mme. Zippora Mon- 
teith, Sefior Diaz Albertini, William Courtney, George F. 
Deysters, Miss Hella Seydell and Miss Ella Powell. 

Mrs. Jordan L. Mott, Fifth avenue and 130th street, will 
donate the use of her parlors Monday afternoon, March 1!, 
for an entertainment to be given for the benefit of the 
New York Home for Convalescents. Mrs. Janvier Le Duc 
and the Rev. C. W. De Lyon Nichols will read papers on 
Historic Harlem and Fin de Siécle Harlem; Mrs. Ed- 
ward Lauterbach and Miss Alice Manderlick are slated to 
give vocal selections, and Mrs. Clermont L. Best will pre- 
side at the piano, accompanied by a violoncellist. 

These ladies and gentlemen are the patronesses of the 
charity reading : Mrs. Robert A. Livingston, Mrs. Vernon 
M. Davis, Mrs. J. W. Rhinelander, Miss Helen Desmond 
Nelson, Mrs. Daniel Butterfield, Mrs. George Taylor 
Stewart, Mrs. Beekman De Peyster, Miss Van Buren Van- 
derpoel, Mrs. Charles F. MacLean, Mrs. Clermont L. 
Best and Mrs. James P. Kernochan ; the patrons, Mayor 
Strong, the Rev. Brockholst Morgan, Peyton Van Rensse- 
laer, the Rev. Gouverneur Morris Wilkins, Alexander M. 
Hadden, Millard J. Bloomer, the Rev. Philip Schuy- 
ler, William C, Whitney, Francis Durando Nichols, Cort- 
landt Schuyler Van Rensselaer, Vernon M. Davis, Chauncey 
M. Depew, Mrs. John Jacob Astor, Mrs. Paran Stevens, 
Mrs. Donald McLean, Mrs. J. Jarratt Blodgett, Miss Helen 
M. Gould and Mrs. P. J. Lewis Searing. 

Mrs. Clarence W. Francis gave a pink reception Thurs- 
day afternoon at her residence, No. 224 West Seventy- 
third street, on which occasion she was assisted by Mrs. C. 
H. Phillips, Mrs. Frances Robbins, Mrs. Charles Holt, Mrs. 
M. Daly, Miss Adams and Miss Patterson. The soirée 
was made interesting by the addition of most enjoyable 
violin, guitar and mandolin music. The guests comprised 
Mrs. McAlpin, Mrs. Pinkus, Mrs. Nichols, Miss Nichols, 
Mrs. Wentz, Messrs, Holt, Morris and Phillips, Mrs. 
Adams, Mrs. Vanderhoef, Mrs. John Macy, Miss Whitlock, 
Miss Beers, Mrs. William Macy, Mrs. Lincoln McCormick, 
Mrs. Harry Williams, Mrs. Thorne, Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. 
and Miss Hungerford, Mrs. Frank H. Platt, Mrs. A. B. 
Darling, Mrs. E. S. Hoyt, Mrs. Francis De Grow, Mrs. F. 
S. Bangs, Mrs. Cowles, Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner Weatherby, 
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lips, the Misses Phillips, the Misses Hamersly, Mrs. Car- 
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Mr.and Mrs. Le Marche, Mrs. Robbins, Mrs. Raymond, 
Mrs. James Pyle and Mrs. William Pyle. 

Mr. and Mrs. Royal Stone-Smith gave a recherché musi- 
cale (music at 5 o’clock) at their apartment in the Hotel 
Majestic, Seventy-second street and Central Park West, 
Monday, from 4 to 6. There were present a number of 
well-known people to pay their respects to the host and 
hostess—née Miss Lillian Blauvelt. 

Miss Margaret Howell, organist, gave a recital Friday 
afternoon, March 1, in the Church of the Ascension, Fifth 
avenue and Tenth street. She was assisted by Miss Olive 
L. Booth, soprano, and a pupil of Miss Nora M. Green ; 
Miss Mabel Henning, violinist, and Mr. John White, 
organist of the Church of the Ascension. This was the 
program: Fantasie Sonate, grave, allegro, adagio, Rhein- 
berger ; fugue, from Pastorale Sonate, Rheinberger ; The 
Angel’s Salutation, Gounod, Miss Booth, Miss Hening ; 
Nuptial Benediction, Saint-Saéns ; Minuet, Salomé; Adagio, 
Merkel; Jerusalem, Gounod, Miss Booth; Pastorale, 
Rheinberger, Miss Hening ; Concert Piece No. 2, Parker. 

Misses Howell and Booth are both young ladies, well 
known for their artistic work in the salon, and consequently 
there was a liberal society patronage. 








Miss Shay Explains. 
Editors Musical Courter: 
N last week’s issue of THE MusicaL Courier I 
noticed a paragraph stating that I had been a pupil of 
Mrs. Minnie Richards for three years. “Tis true 1 studied 
with her, but it was nine years ago. I have studied since 
1890 with Mr. Alexander Lambert, to whom I owe the 
greatest and best part of my musical training. 
Sincerely yours, Jessiz Suay. 
229 East Thirty-ninth street, 
March 4, 1895. 


He Is a Conductor Now.— Maurice Sandberg, violinist, 
a graduate of the New York College of Music, Henry Lam- 
bert’s class, has been appointed conductor of Hoyt’s 
Theatre orchestra. 

Dr. Carl Martin is rapidly filling dates for the spring 
season. Among the more important are two engagements 
for The Messiah and two for Haydn’s Creation. Other ora- 
torio engagements are pending, also several song recitals, 
in which field Dr. Martin has met with much success this 
season. 

Fannie Hirsch.—The excellent soprano voice of Fannie 
Hirsch was heard frequently in concert this winter. “Itisa 
busy season for this artist, and last week she sang at four 
different entertainments. At the Wagner lecture of Leon- 
ard Leibling, at Carnegie Hall, she sang the aria of £//za- 
beth from Tannhduser and a duo from Lohengrin with Mr. 
Gantzberg, showing her special ability to interpret Wag- 
ner’s music, a fact already acknowledged by the Boston 
press in reference to her participation of the Wagner festi- 
val held there. Theodore Thomas and Anton Seid] also 
have spoken of Fannie Hirsch as a fine Wagner exponent. 

Choral Union for Morristown.—Forty-two of the 
musically inclined people of Morristown, N. J. attended 
the third meeting in Association Hall to consider the prac- 
ticability of organizing a choral union recently. The proj- 
ect was deemed feasible, and the organization perfected 
as follows: President, Alex. Bennell; vice-president, 
George W. Bower; treasurer, E. C. Martin; secretary, 
W.C. Leek; accompanist, J. Fred. Runyon; conductor, 
Prof. Edward M. Young. The endeavor of the Union will 
be to enroll all the musical talent of Morristown, and, after 
rehearsals, to give a series of concerts, by which it is hoped 
to stimulate interest in matters musical. 
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HE fourth of the February ‘* Musical Mornings ”’ 

by Albert Morris Bagby at the Hotel Waldorf took place 
on Monday of last week. Almost the largest audience of the 
season was present, although being a mid-season week— 
Italian opera over and German not begun—no accustomed 
singer from the Metropolitan was present, and such are al- 
ways the special drawing attraction. The following pro- 
gram was given : 


Trauermusik from Die GétterdAmmerung........ Wagner-Friedheim 
Mr. Arthur Friedheim. 
TR GRA CROW iidkisin va cao code cdcescndaccsevdedeaed Hescopadsousenedan Mozart 
Mr. Nicholas Douty. 
BOR, Ts Foc conascccoscecccccncksncsavicscesics vecdséeccoee 


Miss Laura Burnham. 
Impromptu, G flat.. 
Masurka, B minor... } ..cccsccececccccccsccccccrocscccsscceseceees Chopin 
Impromptu, A flat.. 
Mr. Friedheim. 


Old English song, Sweet Stream.......ccccccccccccccccccvsccecs Clifton 
Mr. Douty. 

Songs— 

nee Te TARE a Re REE Liszt 


Mr. Friedheim. 
(Mr. Orton Bradley at the piano.) 

Freidheim was in one of his glowing moods, played with 
poetry and fire and held the audience under an intermittent 
spell. The two Liszt numbers were played by him for the 
first time in America, and the Feu-follets, bristling with 
difficulty, danced away beneath his wonderful technic 
with brilliant ease. For encore he had to give a rhapsody 
(No. 12), but a Liszt rhapsody with Friedheim is quite a 
different matter to these be-hackneyed morceaux as de- 
livered by others. He has the revel and dash and the 
poetic moments between to make of the rhapsody a picture 
of interesting meaning. 

Mr. Douty, a tenor from Philadelphia, sang songs of 
Brahms and Franz in a refined, drawing-room voice, nicely 
cultivated. Miss Burnham, who is a new arrival from 
study in Paris, has a natural mezzo-soprano of some brill- 
iancy in quality. She sang Hindel’s Sweet Bird, in which 
she forced the head register beyond its bounds. Asa 
mezzo-soprano she has a decidedly good voice, method and 
style. ; 

Messrs. Chickering & Sons gave another of their interest- 
ing invitation musicales on Tuesday afternoon, the 26th, at 
Chickering Hall, when Mme. Eugenie de Roode, pianist, 
and Master Charles Meehan, boy soprano, furnished the 
program. 

Mme. de Roode will be remembered as a pianist of some 
repute known in Chicago a few years since as Mme. Roode- 
Rice. She has not recently been heard in public, her prin- 
cipal time being given to large classes of piano students in 
Albany and Troy, té the neglect of public performance. 
She takes an artistic rank among pianists, having, aside 
from the most flexibly abundant and obedient of technics, 
a temperament graceful and refined. Her program in- 
cluded Mendelssohn’s prelude and fugue No. 1 in E minor, 
Schumann’s Carneval, played entire, and shorter numbers 
of Chopin, Liszt, Brahms and Grieg. The Pierrot, Harle- 
quin, Chiarina, Reconnaissance and Valse Allemande num- 
bers of the Carneval were played with especially good 
taste. Grieg’s little piece, On the Mountains, a sort of 
polacca, was charmingly played. She gave the B major 
nocturne rather jerkily, but her firm precision and clear 
technic in Brahms’ op. 79 were really admirable, and the 
esprit of this and Liszt’s Feu-follet etude which followed 
was brilliant. Indeed the ease with which she scaled the 
virtuoso heights in the tremendously difficult etude was 
significant, and compared favorably with Arthur Fried- 
heim, who had been heard in the same work—Liszt ever 
his favorite tramping ground—the day before. 

To those whoenjoy the morbid strains of boy sopranos 
the little youth Charles Meehan must have given a great 
deal of pleasure, evidently did, as he was treated to prima 
donna ovations, flowers and encores without number. The 
little boy sings with less exaggerated sentiment than 
Cyril Tyler, indeed is almost free from artificiality. But 
since one can't get away from the idea that the voice itself 
is an artificiality on the borderland at any moment it may 
be of cracking into something less euphonious, but more 
natural the pleasure derivable is aquestion. For those who 
care for pretty girls’ voices from growing up young men’s 
throats Master Meehan is about the most intelligent and 
musical of his genus in New York. He sang his English 
ballads with refined feeling. Mrs. Ida Letson Morgan 
plays the piano accompaniments at these concerts always 
with intelligence and taste. She is desirable at the piano. 


The audience was large and quite fashionable, giving the 
genial old hall something of its old-time flavor, the flavor 
which was up to a few years ago the monopoly of Chicker- 
ing in the way of matinées, recitals and recherché evening 
concerts before the musical like the rest of the live world 
laid its central landmark half a mile higher uptown. To 
the few who form attachments it is pleasing to see old 
Chickering packed in its old style with an audience of this 
prestige. 

The American Symphony Orchestra, Mr. Sam Franko 
conductor, gave its second concert of this season on Thurs- 
day afternoon of last week, when Mr Richard Hoffman 
was the soloist. Following was the program : 


Symphony, C aitisot, Moy 1): Os Misccivvivecesccdcciccesicesss Beethoven 
Concerto for piano and orchestra, No. 8, D minor.............. Mozart 
(Cadenzas by Hummel.) 

NNN iid sine ceabaenene ceesecccptaedsaendheadhatennabaveentnens of Bach 
I Se bic dtc ccc tdndbduess Gyecscedteustenesese Rameau 


(Transcribed by F. A. Gevaert.) ‘ 
American Plantation Dances (MS.)........ss0005 .sesseeesees M. Arnold 

The third concert of the series will take place Thursday, 
March 28, at 3 Pp. M. 

A larger audience greeted the performers than at their 
recent concert, and the pure, tuneful vigor and compact pre- 
cision noted at the last concert was equally in evidence this 
time to gratify patrons of the new organization. Mr. 
Franko’s reading of the Beethoven First Symphony was 
firm and animated, according to the inassailable tradition. 
The slow movements were handled with delicate breadth 
and the tone of the band—particularly the strings—showed 
more flexibility in gradation than in a modern work ona 
recent occasion. Nothing can be urged against the band 
on the score of pure tone, attack and steady ensemble. 
The varied nuance will come after longer companionship 
and rehearsal. 

In a work like the Mozart concerto Mr. Hoffman is abso- 
lutely at home. The rounded ripple of his touch is exqui- 
site. He has delicate finish and a grace which may often 
take the place of profound sentiment. This was really a 
classic performance of this delicate, pearly concerto, and 
fully appreciated. Mr. Hoffman was recalled numerous 
times to bow his thanks. 

The Junior Harlem Philharmonic, conducted by Henry 
Thomas Fleck, gave its second concert of the season on 
Friday afternoon last at Lenox Lyceum, the purpose of 
the society being maintained by the introduction to the 
public of two young amateurs whose worth was decided on 


examination. Following was the program : 

Seoteh Byanpheale.......cccscccessvessececssesccseseccescees Mendelssohn 
Concerto in G minor, first movement...............se0ee0- Mendelssohn 
Miss Selma Shiller. 

Concerto in E minor for violin, two movements....,...Mendelssohn 
Hubert Arnold. 

PROSE i. 5 oc ce sdcccctbeciids sy Metnadaddsetddetddbicrt vestcdégeces Nevin 

Arranged for orchestra by Mr. Lillienthal. 

Reemet O° Cammte cesses cccvcccsapecocescedbovesdacevccscuces Saint-Saéns 
Concerto in G minor, third movement.................... Mendelssohn 
Miss Carrie Friedman. 

Military polomaise. oo... ccccsccccscss cccccesccceveccecsscocecces Chopin 


Arranged by Homer N. Bartlett. 


The concert had a large attendance and went well. 

On Thursday evening Mme. Jeanne Franko, assisted by 
Mr. Albert G. Thies, Miss Louise Gerard, Miss Ines Oppen- 
heim and Miss Vashiti Baxter, gave the following program 
in Chamber Music Hall: 


Sonate G minor, for violin and Piano..............05 seceees G. Tartini 
Mme. Jeanne Franko and Miss Baxter. 





Piadete O AGWONE aii cdc c cdinedsvdvedcisgectdedinudaccdssccccccsse Martini 
Biindlign 200g Deel. ccc ccccsveccsncocccccccésescecsoceccesose Bemberg 
Mr. Albert G. Thies. 

Valse Chromatique, Fifth valse........0e...... sce ceeeeerenees B. Godard 
Miss Ines Oppenheim. 

I feel thy breath in sweetness....., } 

My heart is bright with thee Rubinstein 

Be not so coy, blond child.......... 
Miss Louise Gerard. 

Concerto, Andante and Rondo.........cceseeseeveevevenees Mendelssohn 

Mme. Jeanne Franko. 

BOTS Whe Cie TeROBacccccce cccucccccecessevscteccsseccccescccescese Bohm 
Mr. Albert G. Thies. 

Nocturne, F sharp major.. t cocccccviceve PTTTITITIVT TTT Tt Chopin 


Valse, A flat major......... 

Miss Ines Oppenheim, 

NI TNO. 8. «cn nss nheninthedeebibeatet<secenesns Massenet 

Miss Louise Gerard. 

ky ER eee Sc daedubuneeewedsseceseunelssuecue Nachez 
Mme. Jeanne Franko. 

Miss Ines Oppenheim, pupil of Mme. Jeanne Franko. 

For its extent this was one of the best concerts heard in 

along time. Mme. Franko does not identify herself with 

anything poor or unmusicianly. Her own performance of 

the Tartini Sonata was pure and finished, and that a violin- 

ist par excellence should bring forward a piano pupil of 

such intelligence, tact, and so facile and sure a technic as 

Miss Oppenheim calls for a word of special praise. Mr. 

Thies and Miss Gerard sang artistically, as usual. In 

fact each one contributed unfailingly to a delightful, 

recherché little concert in which all went smoothly and with 

pleasure. 

Mr. Julius J. Lyons came forward again with his Metro- 

politan Orchestra (amateur) in the cause of charity on last 

Sunday evening at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, when he was 

assisted by the following soloists: Lillian Blauvelt, so- 








prano; Miss Julia M. Levy, pianist; Mr. Victor Herbert, 








cellist ; Master Juanito Manen, violinist, and Mr. Eugene 
A. Bernstein, flute. 

The young tenor Daubigné, who has been engaged by 
Abbey and Grau for the provincial tour and who will be 
heard during the supplementary season at the Metropol- 
itan, is going, we understand, to make a little bit of a sen- 


sation. He is a pupilof Wm. E. Courtney here and for 
some time has been a member of the Daly company, where 
he had always a small singing part, but kept up his vocal 
studies with his theatrical work. Courtney says he knew 
the youth would have a singing future, bided the oppor- 
tunity, and had him work up about eight popular operatic 
roles. 

About midway in the season here Daubigné saw and 
sang for Mancinelli, who hailed him as a prizeling, and was 
enthusiastic over the quality and production of the voice 
and the young man’s temperament. Daubigné was, fur- 
ther, familiar with the stage. The management were called 
to hear him, and he was asked if he could go on there and 
then and rehearse Canzo in Pagliacci for the performance 
next night. Russitano had been getting aggressive, said 
he had been called on too much and demanded an extra 
$200 if he sang the rdle. Daubigné rehearsed so well that 
the satisfaction was general, his name was out for the 
handbills, when Russitano took fright at the rival stranger, 
waived the $200 and reported forduty. Neither did he give 
another tenoro di grazia a chance up to the close of the sea- 
son. When this came it made no matter. Abbey and Grau 
had determined to try the new tenor and made a contract 
with him for six weeks. He set out on the road with them, 
but had not made an appearance up to this writing. He 
will sing 7onzo in New York during the extra two weeks 
and expects before that to have sung a half-dozen réles in 
the provinces. They say the voice is marvellously sympa- 
thetic, pure and even ; that Daubigné is an intelligent ac- 
tor, madly in love with operatic art and destined to make a 
hit. It will be interesting to look out for him. 

Merely as a matter of record we subjoin the two pro- 
grams played by Mr. E. A. MacDowell in Madison Square 
Garden Concert Hall last week. A detailed review of 
these recitals will be found elsewhere : 


FIRST RECITAL, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 


Courante.. | 
Prelude, S°cCTTTTetttteeetteeeeeaseseseeeneseseesescesceeseeees Bach 
PRINGLE, OO. TE, BUOs Boo cc ccteccccccccuscscccdugecotsaviaveseasete Schubert 
Allegro fron second sonata, op. 22..........00.-seeeees wsdéed Schumann 
Songs— 

Philon, op. 38, NO. 2......seeeeees 

BE, Gm. GB, Tie, Boccesccecce cocccees AE hectare! Templeton Strong 


Come, Ah! Come, op. 38, No. 2..) 
Mrs. Wyman. 

Pie WIGMtGGs. ccccccdcccvcccévodeveccsbosceveces ... Alabieff-Liszt 

Waltzes— 

Op. 64, No. 3.. 1 
Op. 69, No. 1.. 5 

Poem, op. 31, No. 2...... 

Czardas, op. 24, No. 4..) 

Songs— 

Daserteds, emsO, Wei Be scecscesccccnccensnvenes ) 

The Robin Sings in the Apple Tree, op. 47.. | 

TRO Baty OD. Gc ccccccccgocngecenccecceeseceses 

Idyll, Op. BB, WE. B. .ccccccssccccccescccsveseve J 
Mrs. Wyman. 

Prelude, op. 10, No. 1........... } 

Idyll, op. 39, No. 7....0. scsceees } 

Witches’ Dance, op. 17, No. 2... 

Idyll, op. 96, WO. GB. ccce-.cccese 

Btude- Vales, op. OB, No. 6... .ccccccccccedécccccvcecstecesss Saint-Saéns 

SECOND RECITAL, SATURDAY, MARCH 2. 

Sonata Tragica, Op. 45.....cccccccccccccsccccccvceecesscesecs MacDowell 
Largo maestoso, allegro risoluto. 
Molto allegro, vivace. 

Largo con maesta. 

Allegro eroico. 
Tristesse, Op. 7, NO. 4....ccccceccccccvecsces ) 
Rustic Wedding Procession, op. 6, No. 5... § 


cemendecccesseccescdetusévecdectcuoedoousnaen Chopin 


doetcous cccdedapepastetaacceseeteeeh MacDowell 


eeee ceas MacDowell 


ecccccccecccececccscvcscce MMGLOWOIE 


ovcatdes Templeton Strong 


BN io ina. eke as retainatervebrenaaensentt Paul Geisler 
Episode...) 
Shadow Dance, op. 39, No. 8....... ) 


Idyll, op. 28, NO. 4....cccececeesesees | 
March Wind, op. 46, No. 10......... 
The Brook (from op. 32).....+++++++ ndeiinectines Sécanvesnecaee 
Polonaise, op. 46, No. 12..........++ f 
Elfin Dance, op. 46, No. 5.........++ | 
Improvisation, op. 46, No. 4.. 
Concert Study, op. 36 











Ignaz Brull.—Ignaz Briill is working on a romantic 
opera of grand style for which the librettist of the 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Targioni-Tozetti, has furnished the 
words. The opera will be entitled Gloria and will have its 
first production next season. Another Viennese composer, 
Alfred Zamara, has also associated himself with the writer 
Victor Léon for the purpose of bringing out an opera next 
season. 
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Rough on Howard. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 
the name of liberty and eternity, and for 
the sake of all Uncle Sam’s nephews and nieces, 
and by all that is nice, clean and irreproachable in music 
and literature, why doesn't somebody put a quietus on John 
Howard ? 
Readers of THe Musicat Courier had drawn a long 
breath of relief. They fancied he had stuck the last feather 
in his cap, and blown the last trump of triumph, when, two 
weeks ago, he discovered the undiscoverable. They im- 
agined he might be going to retire upon his laurels. 
But now it appears that Mr. Virgil, of the Practice Clavier, 
wants his invention advertised anew, and in a misguided 
moment has confided the job with commissions to Mr. 
John Howard. Thus the modest Howard is brought to the 
painful necessity of again facing the public with the in- 
formation that he is now not only the greatest vocalist, 
vocal teacher, critic and quack doctor in an art abandoned 
age, but that having also studied the piano (which study, 
considering Mr. Howard's great natural ability in all 
branches, was doubtless quite superfluous) ‘‘ with Stoeckel, 
Plaidy and others" (!) he is now able to refute the fallacies 
of these and other distinguished artists, and, profiting by 
their mistakes, is prepared to establish himself, through 
Mr. Virgil as the greatest piano manufacturer (!) on earth, 
and independently of Mr. Virgil or anybody else, as the 
greatest all round musician, writer, piano pounder, vocal 
cord stretcher, corpse profaner, truth disdainer, that ever 
corrected the errors of a Wenzel, a B. J. Lang, an Edmund 
Myer ora De Rialp. 
Fancy a man’s studying the technic of a virtuoso for 
‘‘many years,” in order to be able to give points to the 
manufacturers of practice claviers! Mr. Howard has been 
at some pains to let us know that his life has been a con- 
tinual sacrifice in the interest of science and humanity ; 
but we never, any of us, for a moment thought it was so 
bad as that ! 

The writer, or to adopt the first person singular, I 
would like to know if Mr. Howard proposes before he gets 
through to teach us everything from bookbinding to prize- 
fighting ; from clavier-building to concertizing on dead 
men’s vocal bands; from everything we knew before to 
everything we don't want to know. Would it be indiscreet 
to ask the public if it doesn’t think that Mr. Howard be- 
comes a little nauseating? Would it be officious to ask the 
professional men, whom Mr. Howard has been ridiculing, 
why they don’t wipe up the streets with him, and add to 
his répertoire by enabling him afterward to instruct people 
in the art of eating dirt without injury to the digestion? 
Would it be presumptuous to state that most people are 
getting awfully tired of this funny business? We want 
names that deserve respect treated with respect. We 
don't care to be told, for instance, that Joseffy has retired 
because he has “‘ lost his nerve.” It’s a pity some other 
people don't lose a little of theirs. Joseffy is a magnif- 
icent artist of the good old school. If the public must 
suffer an irreparable loss in the eclipse of his glorious 
talent, it prefers not to hear John Howard, and the like of 
him, make impertinent remarks upon the subject. 

And we want to see justice and decency respected, too. 


On the other hand it might be interesting to know how 
far Mr. Howard's ‘inestimable discovery,” to which he 
lays ‘‘ distinct and positive claim,” and which only the 
most sublime self-sacrifice in the interest of humanity 
would have induced him to offer gratis (!) to an admiring 
world of possible pupils, (!!) how far this discovery was 
due to study of a certain book of this same De Rialp, for 
which and for whom Mr. Howard has at regular intervals 
professed an unbounded contempt. 

Apparently he hasn’t yet got to the bottom of the matter, 
either ; for De Rialp goes him one better. Howard says his 
discovery is invaluable, because it mends the ‘ break” in 
the voice. De Rialp says thereisn’t any break in the voice 
to mend! 

Now, if this be true, it becomes quixotically pathetic, a 
man's chasing art and medicine to their very hiding places 
for so many years, and then as the result of his painful 
labors evolving a remedy for an evil that doesn’t exist! 
And such labors, too! Doctors practice surgery and dis- 
section because they must ; some vocal teachers practice it 
apparently for the fun of the thing. Isn’t the proof of the 
pudding in the eating? If these vocal vagaries can be ac- 
complished in the living flesh, why try to prove them by 
the dead? Why turn one’s singing studio into a dissecting 
room, with rattling bones and evil-smelling, shrivelling 
muscles and larynxes in pickle bottles? Why permeate 
one’s temple of the merriest of arts with an atmosphere of 
saddest suggestiveness? Why frighten one’s pupils, dis- 
edify one’s public, waste one’s lucrative (?) time and pro- 
fane the dead playing Yankee Doodle and Johnnie Get 
Your Gun on the vocal cords of unburied corpses, in order 
to substantiate a theory which, if it is a true theory, ought 
to need no more than atrial by any healthy, sweet-smelling 
living subject to substantiate itself beyond a doubt. 

Some of us have come to the conclusion that there are 
other trading places, like the big dry goods stores that pre- 
tend to keep a department for everything from dressmak- 
ing to hardware, from groceries to drugs, and where the 
women complain they can’t even match a shade of silk 
when they want to. 

Give us more men like Joseffy and De Rialp and Errain 
and two or three more of their kind that know their own 
business, and don’t meddle with other people’s, and by all 
that’s good and great, let John Howard confine his adver- 
tising to the pay columns of the Hera/d. Here let him 
continue to ‘‘ reverse the accepted rules and practices ” of 
artistic singing to ‘‘ market” imaginary voices; to swell 
himself to any dimensions as corrector of the ‘‘ unexpected 
and astounding mistakes of all living teachers,” and under 
the auspices of abnormal genius (emblazoned in apt and 
profane quotations from the Scripture) to ‘‘ accomplish 
more in a few lessons than do other teachers in whole sea- 
Nobody will interfere with him. AMATEUR. 





sons,” 








Mr. Plunket Greene’s Tour. 


‘© ¥T will be necessary to practice diplomacy if 
| you wish to induce Mr. Plunket Greene to talk about 

himself,” remarked Mr. Morris Reno to a representative of 

Tue Musica Courier. 

‘*On what ground, pray?” 

‘He is the most modest man in the world. I never could 








Had Mr. Howard confined his zeal for art to clever abuse of 
other members of his profession and to neat insinuations 
that he himself was the one and only fountain-head of 
nearly everything in the world worth knowing it would 
have been tolerated. Mr. Howard simply made a spectacle 
of himself. People laughed at him ; and after they had re- 
marked that he used up quite agood deal of valuable space 
in Tue Musicat Courier they forgot him. 

But Mr. Howard has lately bloomed forth in a new ca- 
pacity. He now poses as the unique and only discoverer of 
the uniquest, onliest and valuablest ‘‘ discovery " ever made 
in vocal science. It becomes imperative to *‘ call time.” 
Even in Southern climates roses that blossom in February 
are apt to be short-lived, and Jack Frost has been far too 
severe in New York during the past month to encourage 
even the over-bold efflorescence of this luxuriant genius. 

So, sorry, you know, and all that sort of thing, to ride 
roughshod over Mr. Howard's biggest and pet sensation, 
but really the clever fellow should have known better than 
to cast himself headlong in the path of the all conquering 
truth, which is, namely, that the valuable discovery he 
has lately made about the vocai cords being stretched and 
supported at the back of the neck, and volume of tone, &c. 
increased in consequence of this support, is an old chestnut 
among the ideas of another singing teacher of this city, 
one of those in fact whose name Mr. Howard has repeat- 
edly attempted to drag through the mud of ridicule and 
contumely. 

De Rialp has been teaching this same “first and only 
valuable discovery” (‘‘ greatest thing on earth ”"—*‘ first 
time in America” business, &c.), as all his pupils can 
bear witness, for the last twelve or fourteen years in this 
country, and for nobody knows how long on the other side 
of the water—teaching it, too, without the help of cadavers! 
As Mr. Howard claims As discovery to be of recent date, 
it would be hardly reasonable to infer that the earlier 


induce him to have his picture exhibited under any con- 
sideration. He is devoted to his art and leaves the rest to 
his public. Ah! I hear him coming downstairs. Don’t 
plunge, please ; go at him cautiously and he may talk, if you 
conceal the fact that his language is for publication.” 

At that moment Mr. Plunket Greene entered the cosey 
parlor and took his place in an easy chair. The conversa- 
tion drifted over various topics, from Philip May's recent 
engagement on the staff of Punch to the row between the 
Marquis of Queensberry and Oscar Wilde. 

‘‘ What is the name of that pianist—famous pianist, I 
suppose I must call him—with whom you appeared in Lon- 
don ?” asked the representative. 

‘‘ Borwick, Mr. Leonard Borwick. He is Mme. Schu- 
mann’s great show pupil, and famous you may well call him. 
Yes, we concerted together with great success, and three 
of our most notable engagements were at St. James’, 
where he played and I sang. Altogether, from November 
to January, we gave thirty recitals all over the country and 
three at St. James’. At the last of these concerts we gave 
the whole of the Dichterliebe of Schumann, and I wish to 
say that the work will be repeated in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall, March 19, with the aid of the Damrosch or- 
chestra.” 

** What about March 12?” 

“I shall sing that date in Chamber Music Hall with 
Mile. Brema, who will sing a group of songs. A splendidly 
interesting woman, that Brema—a charming individuality, 
and deserving of the success that she is making. But what 
nonsense to say that she is a Scotchwoman. Her mother 
was an American, her father was German, and Mlle. Brema 
was born in England. Yes, we shall sing some duets to- 
gether.” 

‘* You still have a fondness for the American audience?” 
** Yes, indeed! And I hope to come back here next sea- 


during April and a part of May I shall be in the West. But 
I am obliged to return to London by the end of May for 
the season. Besides, I must be there ready to begin my 
festival work.” 

‘* What is your opinion of London asa place for American 
singers ?” 

‘It takes a long time over there for one to gain recogni- 
tion—of necessity so, as the city is so huge. But one thing 
they do over there that they not do out here—they stand by 
you for years.” 

‘* While out here the public is changeable and continually 
clamoring for novelties,” added Mr. Reno. 

‘* Precisely,” replied Mr. Greene. ‘‘ But,” he continued, 
‘I must say that the tastes of the people of the respective 
countries are quite different. For instance, in America 
they want nothing but a high class of music—I am speak- 
ing now, of course, of the chamber music patrons. But 
there are singers in England who have made successes on 
trash ballads. I won't mention names, but some of these 
singers are Americans. Well, there's a market for that 
sort of thing in England, but it wouldn't go out here. 
Mind you, I am not denying that the capable interpreter of 
classical music is the greatest favorite in England, but I 
mention the trash ballad singer in connection with the 
singer of classical music to illustrate the difference in pub- 
lic taste. Come and hear Brema and myself on the 12th.” 








Frau Sucher at Rehearsal. 
CH! mein Gott! Die Steinbank ist nicht 
gut! Sie ist kurz! Das Loch ist klein, Herr 
Harder.” 

‘* Nein, Frau Sucher, es ist schén ! 
Setzen Sie sich, oder legen Sie sich.” 
This is a fragment of the conversation that went on 
during a rehearsal, and related to the rock on which Brunn. 
hilde sleeps, a la Rip Van Winkle, long and patiently in 
the final act of Siegfried, biding the long-drawn-out resus. 
citating kiss of the forest-born son of Szegmund and Sieg- 
finde. The rock’s couch-like accommodation failed to 
appeal to Frau Sucher as being exactly modeled to accom- 
modate certain anatomical proportions. But they hollowed 
out the rock a bit—a good bit, too, as it was necessary—and 
fixed it up with some bearskins and other things and went 
on with the rehearsal. 

The Forest Bird was perched on a cot waiting for her 
music cue ; Szeg/rzed was giving the property man direc- 
tions for making his hammer; Mzme was practicing his 
famous bow-legged walk. There was a rattling and bang- 
ing of properties, and the scene shifters were hurrying 
here and there. Herr Harder, tired out with constant 
work since his arrival in New York, sat on the stump of a 
tree and held his head. Walter Damrosch was in the midst 
of his daily task of rehearsing the orchestra. 

Frau Sucher wandered across the stage and sat down 
upon the tail of Fafner. Then she went on and gave some 
facts about her life. 

‘* My family is musical. My father was the rector of the 
Catholic church at Feiilburg, near Nuremberg. My first 
teacher was my brother, Herr Haaselbeck, of Munich. 
Within one year I began singing on the stage. Then I met 
Herr Sucher, now my husband, who is Kapellmeister to 
the present German Emperor, and it is to him that I owe 
the remainder of my musical training.” 

‘* And your favorite character ?” 

‘Isolde. It was in this rdle that ‘I made my début in 
London, at Drury Lane, with Herr Richter, in 1884. But I 
have sung the part of £/sa more times than any other. I 
sang at Bayreuth in 1866 for the first time, and have sung 
there every year since. Oh, yes, the old Emperor William 
gave me this decoration. Then the young Emperor com- 
manded a performance of Gétterdiémmerung one morning 
at 11 o'clock. He was the only auditor. I sang the réle 
of Brunnhilde, and he decorated me and made me cham- 
ber singer to His Majesty.” 

‘** Do you like New York audiences?” 

‘‘Very much. I hope to come back here next season. 
In all probability you will meet Herr Sucher out here some 
time in April. He directs the Messiah Easter Monday in 
Berlin by order of the Emperor, and will no doubt sail 
for America as soon as possible after that has been per- 
formed.” 


‘* Your cue, Frau Sucher!” cried Herr Harder. 

But she could not get by that Brunnhilde rock without 
remarking upon it. 
‘* Ach, mein Gott! 


ut!” 
‘* Ja, Frau Sucher, sie ist ausgezeichnet, sie ist schén !” 


Es ist ausgezeichnet. 


Herr Harder, die Steinbank ist nicht 








Miss Dora Becker Plays.—Miss Dora Valesca Becker, 
the young violinist, played at the second concert of the 
Roselle Musical Society, of Roselle, N. J., on February 26, 
giving some numbers by Bohm, Ries and Sarasate with her 
well-known skill and usual good success. 








CHARLES LUNN IN LONDON, 
Care of Messrs Rocers, 60 Berners Street. 
SiR MORELL MACKENZIE says—‘‘A worthy representative of 
what I believe not only to be the best, but the oa/y method of train- 
ing the singing voice.” 

REV. T. KELLY, S. J., says—‘* The correct action of the ventricles 
seems to have been known to Galen as early as the second century ; 
the credit of a pgp | their use belongs to Mr. LUNN.” 

JOHN RUSKIN says—“I am especially glad to see the use you 
make of what I have been trying to teach about color, and the 








pioneer had borrowed his idea from the later. 





son. I sing in this vicinity and Boston during March, and 


extent to which you show that the same truths hold as to sound.” 
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BRITISH OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, ' 
15 ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W., February 23, 1895. { 
By spectal arrangement, the English part of Tue 
Musicat Courter wll be hereafter printed in London and 
only a synopsis of the news of more general interest will 
be given in these columns. Copies of the English part 
are oblainable at the New York office. 


HE London Symphony Orchestral concert in 
memoriam of Richard Wagner was the most important 
musical event of the past week. The orchestra played 
better than it has done at any concert this past season so 
far, securing an especially fine rendering of the Eroica 
symphony. 

On Saturday afternoon at the Crystal Palace the program 
was largely in honor of the Bayreuth master. A large 
audience gathered. 

At the Popular Concert at the same time the principal 
item of interest was the Rubinstein quartet in C, op. 666, 
which is probably the most interesting number that he con- 
tributed tochamber music. This was the first performance, 
and it will be certainly a popular item at these coucerts. 
At the Monday Popular Concert Herr von Dulong made 
his début this season, and the most interesting number was 
Schubert's trio, op. 99. Herr von Dulong’s songs were 
Schumann's Dichterliebe and songs by Grieg and Dvorak. 

At the St. James’ Hall ballad concert Miss Ella Russell 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm by her artistic rendering 
of a new song by Leoni, The Two Poets. This she had to 
repeat, as at these concerts last week. Another popular 
number was Mr. Bispham’s singing of an old Somersetshire 
song, arranged by Miss Lucy Broadwood, Young Her- 
chard (Richard), which gained him a hearty recall. His 
clear enunciation of the dialect enabled his hearers to 
catch the true spirit of the song, which gave welcome va- 
riety to the program. Mr. Ben Davies, who sails for 
America on March 23, was also encored. 

Mr. Franz Rummel gave his second piano recital in St. 
James’ Hall yesterday afternoon. Other concerts during 
the past week were Miss Florence May’s third recital] at 
the Queen's (small) Hall, and Mrs. Lee’s vocal recital at 
Princes’ Hall, where Mr. Bispham sang among other songs 
Schumann's Waldesnacht, a composition which, it is said, 
has not been heard in London for many years. It is to 
this singer that many an unknown or forgotten song owes 
its presentation tothe public. He sang with his usual 
finish and fervor, following the varying moods of the com- 
poser with fidelity throughout this imaginative composi- 
tion. 

The Royal Amateur Orchestral Society, which is proba- 
bly the leading amateur body in England, gave its second 
ladies’ concert at Queen’s Hall on Wednesday evening. 
They gave an excellent rendering of Dvordk’s symphony, 
From the New World. Madame de Vere-Sapio, who has 
recently come back from successes on the Continent, sang 
the polacca, Son Virgin Vezzosa, from I Puritani. She dis- 
played her wonderful vocalization in this to the best ad- 
vantage, her upper notes being especially effective. She 
responded to an encore with a Spring Song that Mr. Sapio 
composed for Madame Adelina Patti, and in the second 
part sang Francesco Berger's Only Thyself. 

On the following evening the Queen’s Hall Choral Soci- 
ety gave a performance of The Elijah. Miss Ethel Spiller’s 
first violin recitation was held at Princes’ Hall Monday 
afternoon. The Misses Tullock, four talented young ladies, 
gave a varied recital at the Queen's (small) Hall last week. 
Another amateur orchestral society, the Stock Exchange, 
brought forward a fairly interesting program in Queen’s 
Hall on Tuesday evening. An interesting item was two 
selections from the compositions of Mr. H. A. Kayser, 
written when he was a student at Dresden. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie on Saturday, February 16, 
gave the second of his course of lectures at the Royal In- 
stitution. The subject was English Country Songs. He 
spoke at length on the desirability of composers studying 
the folk songs of their native land if any genuine progress 
was to be made. He called attention to the remarkable 
and rapid growth of Russian and Bohemian music. The 


characteristics of English folk music were dwelt upon with 
great interest to the large audience. 


The English have 





not been oppressed. On the contrary, they have been 
eminently successful as a race, and therefore their music is 
genial, expansive and jolly, but pathos and sorrow have been 
left to the conquered Scotch and Irish. By way of illus- 
tration Mr. Bispham sang several old English songs to the 
great delight of his hearers. 

Mr. Ernest Cavour announces a grand vocal and piano 
recital at St. James’ Hall, on Monday afternoon, March 11, 
in which Herr Emil Sauer will be associated with Madame 
Elise Inverni, a Scotch contralto, who comes from Paris 
with excellent credentials from Monsieur Téqui, of the 
Grand Opéra. This lady will sing portions of Psyche by 
Ambroise Thomas, and arias from Il Profeta and Samson 
et Dalila. Herr Sauer will play solos by Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Schumann, Chopin and Rubinstein. 

Mr. Daniel Mayer has engaged Mr. Maurice Sons as 
leader for the forthcoming Nikisch concerts. 

We learn from Mr. N. Vert, who has just returned from 
the Continent, that he has arranged with Sarasate to give 
three concerts, in which Madame Bertha Marx will be as- 
sociated with him, and one orchestral concert the coming 
season. He has also engaged Willy Burmester, who is 
known on the Continent as the modern Paganini, to play at 
the last Symphony Concert on March 14, and this début 
will be followed bya recital. Everything is now settled 
for four Richter concerts to be given this season. While at 
Dr. Richter’s house Mr. Vert heard young Max Hambourg, 
who is now studying with Leschetizsky, and says he is 
greatly improved. Madame Alice Estey, Mr. Alec Marsh 
and Mr. Robert Cunningham sail for an Australian tour on 
to-day week. They will return the last of September. 
Mr. Vert has just heard that the Duchess of Teck and the 
Marchioness of Lorne will attend the Eugene Oudin Me- 
morial Concert. Over £1,000 are assured from English 
sources, which includes the £120 from Paderewski; Mr. 
John Drew the American actor, has sent £20; Madame 
Melba, £20, and Nordica and Eames each £5. 

Sir Augustus Harris has acquired the rights of produc- 
ing Hansel and Gretel in German in England, and for all 
languages in America, the latter after competition with 
many of the leading impresarios on both continents. 

Mr. Leonard Borwick gave a recital at the Hampstead 
Conservatoire on Saturday afternoon. 

Mr. August Manns, who has been conductor at the 
Crystal Palace for nearly forty years, attains the age of 
seventy on the 12th of next month. We learn that a com- 
mittee of musicians is organized to present him with a tes- 
timonial in recognition of his services to music. 

Several musical performances are arranged to take place 
before the Queen at Windsor. The Royal College of Music 
will give Delibes’ Le Roi ]’a Dit on the 26th in the Waterloo 
Chamber, with Mr. Walter Parratt, conductor, and on 
March 1 Mr. Henschel’s Scottish Orchestra will give a sym- 
phony concert in St. George’s Hall. 

The Musical Guild gave its first concert of this season 
at Kensington Town Hall on the 18th inst. 

The National Sunday League gave Mendelssohn's 
Athalie and Sullivan’s Prodigal Son at the Queen’s Hall 
this week. Frank V. ATWATER. 


Max Alvary. 


i e ), Herr Alvary, I have found you at last! 
First to your hotel, then to the Opera House—and 
back again, and the same thing over again and again.” 

‘* Yes, I’m rushed about at a killing pace. But the re- 
hearsal is over, let’s go to my dressing room and talk over 
old times. Comealong! Whataclimate! It quite ener- 
vates one. Sitzen Sie sich. How many years ago was it 
that you and I rambled over the Thuringer Wald together ?” 

‘* Seven years, Herr Alvary.” 

“Solong? Yes, you are quite right—it was in 1888. 
Are we getting so old? How time does fly! Great days 
those were that we enjoyed up there in the heart of Ger- 
many, the scene of Tannhiduser and the home of Luther.” 
‘Yes, Herr Alvary, and even then you were a master of 
almost everything. You were photographer, blacksmith, 
carpenter, electrician and had served your year in the 


cavalry.” 
‘To be sure! Didn’t I build all of that great house of 
mine. Look! I have here nearly fifty views of it—and I 


photographed every one of them.” 

‘* You spoke four languages in those days.” 

‘‘ And now I speak five, for I have acquired a knowledge 
of the Russian tongue. Besides, I’m rather proud of my 
English. But then, you know, I had the advantage of the 
best schools of London and Paris. That was part of the 
legacy left to me by my father, Herr Andreas Achenbach, 
one of the founders of the modern realistic school of paint- 
ing in Germany.” 

‘* You were born there?” 

‘Yes, at Diisseldorf. But I have had experience in al- 
most every country. I studied the voice with the elder 
Lamperti in Milau.” 

‘* You were up in nearly all of the operas when I first met 
you in the Thuringer Wald. How you used to laugh at 
works like Romeo and Juliet and Faust—'candy operas,’ 
you called them in those days.” 

‘“‘Idonow. Ofcourse, when I began my career I sang 














only works like Romeo and Juliet in German and Carmen 
in French.” 

‘* You declared that you would shelve all of those con- 
fections in time, in favor of the music dramas of Wagner.” 

‘* | have kept my word. But you know the artist can’t 
sing Wagner with the same voice that he would devote to 
the sweet things that we have mentioned. One moment, 
please,” and Herr Alvary stopped in his narrative long 
enough to instruct one of the property men in regard to the 
details of his Siegfried forge. 

‘* You see! You see! Soit goes, all day long. 
that they would leave us alone here. Where was I? 
yes—with Wagner. What a master-mind was his!” 

‘* Why do you prefer German opera, Herr Alvary?” 

‘‘I do not ‘prefer’ German opera,” he answered with 
feeling. ‘‘I prefer good music, and I am convinced that 
my work in the past will bear me out in what I say. Nor 
do Ising Wagner only. If you will look over the répertoire 
in Hamburg, you will see that I sing Beethoven and 
Mozart and Méhul and Bizet—his Carmen, of course. Let 
me give you an illustration of my position: I am so happily 
fortunate in my contract with Pollini, of Hamburg (I have 
ten years with him yet) that, practically speaking, I am in 
the position to make my own choice as to what I sing. For 
example, when Cavalleria Rusticana came out I was the 
first to sing 7urzddu in German. But this merely goes 
to further illustrate my point, namely, that after having 
sung the réle three or four times I grew tired of it. The 
same thing happened to me with Romeo, Faust and other 
confection operas. I cannot understand how a true artist 
can be satisfied by devoting his life to such work. But with 
Wagner! Ach! mein lieber Mann, that is different. In 
Tristan, Tannhduser, Suegfried, Gdtterdimmerung, | al- 
ways find something new. In each réle I find new inspira- 
tion every time that I sing.” 

‘* Will you define your estimate of the artistic value of 
each respective réle?” 

‘*I cannot do that.. I endeavor to sink my identity in 
each character that I sing. But the difference between the 
réles—for example, the title réle in Siegfried and Szeg- 
fried in Gétterdimmerung—is highly interesting. All of 
the Wagner impersonations impose upon the singer a task 
worthy of incessant struggle to reach the anticipated 
artistic height. And while I never slight my work in any 
character, at the same time I am not willing to concede 
that in modern French and Italian operas such earnestness 
of purpose is vitally essential.” 

‘*From which one of the Wagner characters do you 
gather the greatest spirit of inspiration?” 

‘‘The comparative value of the respective Wagnerian 
roles written for the tenor cannot be defined. That would 
be resorting to the splitting of hairs. For instance, you 
cannot compare 7rzstan with Tannhduser, nor Siegfried 
with Lohengrin. Each of these characters is endowed 
with its own individual greatness, breadth and truth and 
they are all equally interesting, inspiring and satisfying to 
the artist who aspires to interpret them with honesty.” 

‘* Which of the four characters named have you sung the 
greatest number of times?” 

‘That of Szegfried heads the list with ninety-seven and 
Tannhauser comes next with ninety-five.” 

‘* And you will sing your 100th Szeg/ried in New York?” 

‘‘ Yes, and on the same stage where I sang it for the first 
time, Wednesday, November 9, 1887. And I don’t mind 
telling you that the occasion will be made a testimonial 
festival performance.” 

‘* When do you return to Germany?” 

‘‘IT must be home in May, in time for the Wagner Cycle. 
After that is over, I shall gotothe mountains again and 
enjoy the summer. Shall we see you in the ‘Thuringer 
Wald this season? Yes? Good!” 


I hoped 
Oh, 
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ae opera dead in New York! Ha, ha! 


HICAGO Music for March printed the following : 
‘We seem to be living in an epoch of improved 
musical journalism. THE MUSICAL CouRIER is a 
great newspaper, printing a vast amount of musical 
information from many parts of the world. While 
the tone of this large journal is not always all that 
one could wish, it is at least a record which no ad- 
vancing musician can afford to miss.” 
The tone of THe MusicaL Courier is never pro- 
vincial, Brother Mathews. But thanks, all the.same. 


HE recent activities of the Carl Rosa Com. 
pany in the commercial city of Liverpool con- 

tain one suggestion which we heartily commend to 
the notice of Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau. The 
list of performances for the week beginning January 
28 consisted of the following works: Romeo and 
Juliet, The Damnation of Faust, Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana and Hansel und Gretel; Der Freischiitz, Merry 


Wives of Windsor, Faust and Esmeralda. The sug- 
gestion is the new double bill, Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Humperdinck’s Hansel und Gretel. The ginger- 
bread opera ought to be given a chance here, and if 
the Carl Rosa people can afford to doit in Liverpool 
Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau can afford to do it 
here next season. The very force of contrast be- 
tween it and the Mascagni work ought to have that 
chic effect which Ouida ascribes to lemons and rum, 


HE row between Anton Hegner, the violoncello 
virtuoso, and the Musical Union has been 
patched up. We do not care to reopen a discussion 
of the same tiresome old question. Suffice to say 
that if the musicians endure the stringent rules and 
regulations of the union it is their own affair. Mr. 
Henry Wolfsohn about voices the opinion of out- 
siders in this matter. He said in a recent interview 
with a representative of this journal : 


I don’t know anything about what the Musical Mutual Protective 
Union intends to do, but, from my knowledge of the rules of the or- 
ganization, the gentlemen who pose as the dictators of the musicians 
of this country can’t do anything. The Musical Union has power 
simply to pass upon musicians who are members of orchestras. 

When a player becomes a soloist, the power of the union to control 
him ceases. It was to appear as a soloist that Mr. Hegner went to 
Baltimore. I engaged him to play at one public rehearsal on Febru- 
ary 7, and at a concert on February 8 in the Peabody Institute. The 
concert and rehearsal were given by the Peabody Symphony So- 
ciety. Mr. Hegner was engaged to play one number. He did not 
play in the orchestra, had nothing to do with it, and has no interest 
whatever in any quarrel between the Baltimore Musical Protective 
Association and the Musical Union. 

This Musical Union is going too far, and they may find that the gun 
they have loaded for us will go off at the breech instead of at the 
muzzle. They have as much right to specify the conditions under 
which Mr. Hegner shall play as a soloist as they have to say that 
Mme. Calvé or Mme. Nordica or Mme. de Lussan shall sing to the 
accompaniment of only certain orchestras. The orchestra in each 
case serves the same purpose. Supposing that there had been no or- 
chestra at the Baltimore concert, what would have happened? Why, 
a piano would have been substituted, and Mr. Hegner would have 
gone on with his solo. 

What are we going to do about it? Nothing. If the Musical Union 
or its officers think they can prevent Mr. Hegner from playing solos 
to the accompaniment of this, that or the other orchestra, they wil! 


find themselves greatly mistaken. 

NGLAND, it seems, can be generous to an artist, 
E even when he is dead. It will be remembered 
by readers of the late Anton Rubinstein’s Conversa- 
tion on Music that he did not entertain a high opinion 
of the state of musical taste in England. He de- 
clared that not more than 2 per cent. of the inhabi- 
tants of the tight little island were musically intelli- 
gent, and that even we despised and dollar-grabbing 
Yankees displayed better taste. But England has 
not cherished any hard feeling against him. On the 
contrary, she is taking her revenge on him in a most 
telling manner. Rubinstein’s music is in the ascend- 
ant in English concert rooms just now. At a re- 
cent entertainment Mr. Chappell brought forward for 
the first time in England Rubinstein’s piano quartet, 
and other concert givers are unearthing unfamiliar 
compositions by the famous pianist. 

This reminds us of the dire revenge which Brother 
Krehbiel, of the 77zune, took on Brother Ben Woolf, of 
the Boston /era/d, Brother Woolf wrote along diatribe 
against the New York musical critics and said that they 
were an insufficiently informed and generally incapa- 
ble lot. Not very long after that Brother Ben pro- 
duced an operetta called Westward, Ho! Thereupon 
Brother Krehbiel got on a train, went over to Boston, 
attended the production and telegraphed three- 
quarters of a column of favorable criticism to the 
Tribune. Brother Ben had said Brother Krehbiel did 
not know anything, and Brother Krehbiel responded 
by saying that Brother Ben’s operetta was good. 
That left Brother Ben in a quagmire of the worst 
kind. Now England, having been told by Rubinstein 
that she has no musical taste, suddenly conceives a 
great regard for the Russian’s music. But Rubin- 
stein is dead, and so he misses the gentle sarcasm of 
the thing, after all. 








GRANDMOTHER SINGS. 

LETTER from St. Petersburg says: A singer 

who attracts much interest in educated circles 
has recently come to surface. It is a peasant woman 
seventy years of age, Irina Fedossowa, belonging to 
the government district of Olonez. She can neither 
read nor write, but can recite from memory 19,000 folk 
songs and legends. Messrs. Barsson and Winogradow 
have already written down volumes of folk songs and 
heroic legendary songs after her dictation. On Sun- 
day the old mamma gave a public entertainment be- 
fore an immense audience. She appeared a decrepit 
woman, her face wrinkled up, stumbling painfully to 


her seat ; but once seated, with her hands folded in 
her lap, she appears rejuvenated by several decades; 
her voice sounds clear, and so is her enunciation. 
With her eyes sparkling she recited her songs ; the 
language is flowery and full of high poetic sentiment. 

The public understood at once that before it was 
the embodiment of legendary lore, and applauded 
vigorously. The advent of Irina Fedossowa illus- 
trated to-day how the songs of the Nibelungen and 
of Gudrun were perpetuated. 








AUTOGRAPHS AT AUCTION. 


HE close of the auction, and its third day, was 
signalized by some good prices which musical 
autographs commanded. Beethoven's extracts from 
Mozart’s Don Juan, written by his own hand, very 
likely for the purpose of study, including ensemble 
parts and recitatives on twenty-three folio sheets, 
brought 726 marks. Another of Beethoven's manu- 
scripts, written with lead pencil on eight sheets, 
fetched 250 marks, and a letter from him, dated 
Baden, near Vienna, August 31, 1823, addressed to a 
nobleman, in which he acknowledges the receipt of 
50 florins for the large Mass to his Royal Highness, 
the Grand Duke of Hesse, realized 90 marks. Asmall 
note in Mozart’s handwriting from Augsburg in the 
year 1777, written on the inside of a letter cover, re- 
lating to a concert given there, closes in a humoristic 
vein: 
I care for nothing but the accompanyment of my academy, as the 
music here is very bad. I kiss papa’s hands 10,000 times and sister in 


my arms do fold—I am bold—neither warm nor cold. 
Your obedient son, W. A. MOZART. 


This little letter in manuscript, never having been 
printed, is from the large autograph collection of 
Alois Fuchs in Vienna and has only fifteen lines, but 
brought 200 marks. Worthy of notice is finally an 
album leaf of Franz Liszt, when only twelve years of 
age, dated Augsburg, November 9, 1823, with the 
signature Franz Liszt, piano bungler and dabbler ; 
it brought 60 marks. 








LA MONTAGNE NOIRE. 


a MONTAGNE NOIRE, the opera in four acts, by 
Mme. Augusta Holmés, has at last had its first re- 


‘presentation. The Paris papers are unanimous in pro- 


nouncing it a failure, and this is what the Figaro says: 


Mme. Augusta Holmés has not yet recovered from her disappoint- 
ment. Afterthe congratulations of M. and Mme. Felix Faure, and 
the hum of applause which reached her in the coulisses, was it pos- 
sible that Montagne Noire could bea failure? The critics! Don’t 
mention them in the aggrieved lady’s hearing. A cold-hearted, unin- 
telligent body of men. Did they not hear the clapping of hands and 
see the interested attitude of the house? Poor Madame Holmés! 
The deception was indeed great when the morning papers condoled 
with, instead of complimenting, the fair composer, and ascribed the 
interested attitude to the début of the President in the Presidential 
box before the tout Paris of a first night at the opera. 

After a very short while it became evident to most of us that the 

work was labored and dull, and that if we had had the courage we 
would have gladly followed the example of Mr. Quesnay de Beaure- 
faire, the Prince de Sagan, and others, who spent a large portion of 
the four acts in the couloirs. But Mme. Holmés never for an instant 
doubted of herself, as she trotted excitedly here and there, kissing 
her friends and shaking hands with her interpreters, dressed in that 
semi-masculine attire she often affects. Her short, black, gentle- 
manly dinner jacket, fitting tightly over a well filled shirt and white 
waistcoat, and her decoration in her buttonhole, raised many a smile. 
But that was of little importance ; she fully believed for a few hours 
that she had achieved greatness. 
Hers has been asad life. At one time she had an income of some 
eight hundred a year, but her fortune was soon spent in rendering 
assistance to authors, composers or any man or woman of letters who 
appealed to her. There are many successful men to-day who owe 
everything to Augusta Holmés’ timely aid, and one in particular has 
well forgotten it. Now she hasto depend upon her musical knowledge 
for her livelihood. Her songs are well known and justly popular, 
and her orchestral symphonies have gained her the reputation of a 
musician of great talent, but opera, with its gigantic difficulties, has 
been beyond her strength. 


THE INFLUENCE OF LIQUIDS ON THE 
VOICE. 
E have recently published a paragraph concern- 
ing the report of a French physician on the 
modifications the absorption of liquids produces on 
the voice. The physician states that each artist has 
a habit; it is coffee, brandy, burgundy, beer, soup, &c. 
—each man to his taste. This proves that there is 
no absolute rule. So far as the auditor is concerned 
we have always contended that liquid refreshment 
was a highly desirable concomitant, particularly 
when General Humidity was to the fore. 
Apropos of this question it should be borne in mind 
that the celebrated Martin used a few grains of salt 
to lubricate his vocal cords prior to singing. Beer— 
inglorious but refreshing beer—permitted Chollet to 
sing without becoming fatigued. Montaubry used to 
treat himself to half a bottle of old wine—the older the 
better. Malibran had the curious habit of drinking 
Madeira and eating sardines—ye gods! think of it— 
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Peniani used to make love 


sardines before singing ! 
to a half cooked cutlet—the bloodier the better, she 


thought. Duménil would absorb six bottles of 
champagne, and each bottle helped him to sing 
better. Garcia took what our Gallic friends term a 
gloria, an alias for brandy and coffee. What the 
artists of the day imbibe we have not inquired into, 
but there is very little doubt that each has some idea 
in the matter. One thing is sure, very few of the 
gentlemen on the Rialto will refuse to ‘‘take a little 
something.” 








THE BIRTH OF RATCLIFF. 
ASCAGNI gives some information as to how Rat- 
eliff came to be written in an autobiographical 
sketch which the young composer published in Rome, 


December, 1892. In it he says: 

I was at the Milan Conservatory of Music from 1881 to 1884, and had 
no cause of complaint, neither toward the professors who encouraged 
me tostudy, nor toward the pupils, who all were kind to me. I was 
there about a year when accidently a translation of Heine's Ratcliff 
fellintomy hands. Maffei's translation seemed to me to be fine, and 
as much asI remembered from the high school days I thought the 
verses harmonic. I recited them at night, walking up and down in 
nyy room ;I succeeded in arousing in me an enthusiasm, an undying 
love, so that I dreamt of nothing else but of Tom’s inn, of Rafcliff’s 
phantastic passion, and of the adventurous life of those robbers. 
After falling asleep I could hear distinctly the words and the music 
of the great love duet between Xa/clif and Maria. 1 had no peace 
until I had written three numbers of this opera, which ought tohave 
been my first. Later on during the summer vacation in 1882, which 
I spentat Leghorn, I planned a great part of the duet, and the follow- 
ing year I finished it in Milan. 

Mascagni, after leaving the conservatory, found a 
position as second musical director of an operetta 
company, and it was at Parma where he for the first 
time directed ; it was the operetta by Lecocq, Heart 
and Hand. The company visited many of the large 
and small towns of Italy, and finally, after many 
vicissitudes, went to pieces in a small place, Ascoli- 
Piceno. The company disbanded, and our musical di- 
rector, for the want of even a copper, was stranded. 
He writes : 

But as there is a providence for drunkards, so there is one for play- 
ers. Ihad made friends with good people who showed me much 
affection, and one friend among them whom | made acquainted with 
the finished numbers of my opera showed so much enthusiasm on 
hearing them that he volunteered to assist me with money to enable 
me to work. I had already finished the overture when at Ancona, 
and now at Ascoli, having nothing better to do, 1 worked hard at my 
opera, wrote the intermezzo and then the whole of the fourth act and 
instrumented it. My appetite was still very good, and I endeavored 
to subdue the feeling by deep contemplation and meditation, calling 
up mysterious pictures, which seemed to arise from my opera score 
as do the two ghosts which are constantly before the hero of the 
drama. My music, however, failed to provide me the necessaries of 
life and I determined to return to Ancona, having meanwhile written 
letter upon letter asking for employment. One morning a letter ar- 
rived with an invitation to come at once to Naples and an en- 
closure of 100lire. 1 was engaged for the company of the Duke Cirella. 
It only lasted a month, when as before the company disbanded and 
left me idle for six weeks. I lost no time; all my meals consisted of 
a plate of maccaroni, and I worked diligently at the composition and 
instrumentation of my opera, which grew to a large heap of music 
sheets; this J] inclosed carefully in a handbag. It would be the 
treasury box of my future; this at least was my dream when taking 
long walks to Posilipo and Portici, chasing rainbows and seeing pic- 
tures of future greatness and fortune in the sparkling of the waves. 

Mascagni then relates his renewed wanderings 
with Maresca’s company, arriving on December 29, 
1885, at Cerignola, to find there a home for several 
years. When the company started out for Sicily our 
musical director managed to get lost, and as soon as 
he found the coast clear he returned to Cerignola, 
where he found protecting hands among the city 
authorities, who found him pupils, and then he be- 
came director of an orchestra school. He says 
further : 

I found time to work on my opera, and had it finished in less than 
two years anda half. Only afew scenes were lacking in 1888, but I 
then locked up the score and have not touched it since. I had some 
premonition that it might become a necessity for me to become better 
known bya work of smallerdimensions. Theideato write Cavalleria 
Rusticana had possession of me for several years previously. 

The young composer gives a description of the de- 
spair and his efforts to find a libretto, when finally 
his friend Targioni in Leghorn promised him one. 
He writes: ‘‘When the mail brought me the first 
chorus of the libretto I was in great joy and said to 
my wife : 

‘*We must indulge in a great expense to-day.” 

‘* And what shall it be?” 

‘* An alarm clock.” 

‘* And what for?” 

‘*So I may get up to-morrow before sunrise to begin 
with the Cavalleria.” 

‘This expense meant great alterations in our month- 
ly budget, but it was granted me without difficulty. 
We went together to the clockmaker, and after much 
bargaining we bought a clock for 9 lire. I wound 


it up before retiring ; but it was not destined to be of 
any use, as during the night—it was on February 3, 
1889—at punctually 3 o’clock, my sweet little angel 
Mimi was born, the first of the series, 


I did not fail 





to fulfill the promise I had made to myself and began 
to write the first chorus of the Cavalleria at dawn.” 

Mascagni then describes his past with its fears and 
hopes, its despair and its reliance, ending with the 
first representation at the Costanzi in Rome. On 
December 1, 1892, he closes his sketch: 

As has been seen, Ratcliff belongs to the time before the Caval- 
leria. In a few days I hope to be near the handbag of Cerignola, and 
when I shall have taken from it the manuscriptI will spread the 
sheets over the table on which I wrote Cavalleria from the first to 
the last note. I would gladly let you know the outcome of it, but I 
have no idea of it myself. 

It is evident that Mascagni had not adhered to this 
resolution, as in the following year he gave the world 
Friend Fritz and I Rantzau. It is only now that, 
thanks to Sonzogno, Ratcliff has had its first hearing 
in Milan, thirteen years after Mascagni wrote the first 
lines for the opera. 








GODARD'S SECOND MAZOURKA. 
HE late Benjamin Godard used to tell a good 
story about himself and a pharmacist of St. 
Valery who wanted to push the sale of aliqueur made 
in a monastery near there. The composer was 
spending a vacation at St. Valery, and the pharma- 
cist besought him to write something new which was 
to be given away as a premium with the liqueur. He 
wanted a very easy dance piece which any young 
girl could play at sight before her parents. The 
price and manner of publication were agreed upon 
and the composer set to work. 

He improviseda simple and flowing mazourka upon 
the first motive that came into his head while seated 
at the piano, and, despite all temptations, avoided 
fioriture ; so conscientious was he that in the desire 
to make it commonplace he did not dare to sign it. 
He then sent it tothe would-be purchaser, The next 
day he received the following response: 

‘‘A thousand regrets, sir; but your mazourka is 
much too difficult for my clients. My friend Blank, 
although an excellent musician, had to go over it 
three times before he could manage it. Will you 
write me another piece infinitely more simple?” 

Godard considered this impossible ; he had already 
descended to the lowest point of the art, he thought. 
He therefore declined the proposition and put the 
condemned work away, despairing of ever getting it 
off his hands. When, however, he returned to la 
ville lumiére he happened to meet Durand, the music 
publisher, who wanted to know whether he had any- 
thing for him. Godard said no; nothing unless he 
wanted something for little girls. Durand made him 
play the rejected mazourka and was.highly delighted. 
Fifteen days afterward the mazourka was published. 
It had great vogue immediately and was a favorite 
at the concerts. It is Godard’s second mazourka. 
So much for some people's musical knowledge. Per- 
haps it would have sunk into oblivion if it had been 
accepted in the first instance. 








PRESUMING ON IGNORANCE. 
T is a peculiar fact that many writers who would 
be extremely careful in dealing with the facts 
connected with any other art or science are so care- 
less in dealing with those of music. Writers who 
are confessedly not musicians have no hesitation in 
analyzing sonatas, in dissecting harmonies and in 
parading technicalities which only an expert might 
handle with safe assurance. It cannot be that these 
writers are unaware of their ownignorance. They 
must know very well that they do not know exactly 
what they are talking about. 

They are trusting to the ignorance of their readers. 
They believe that music is a separate and distinct 
study which does not enter into the general scheme 
of liberal education. They feel that only profes- 
sional musicians are acquainted with the history of 
the development of their art and that they alone are 
able to comprehend such abstruse subjects as the 
admission of the tonic triad or the unprepared major 
seventh into the kingdom of harmony. 

It would be a good thing if these writers could be 
made to understand that in these days the history of 
music is not altogether a sealed book to enlightened 
amateurs, and that elementary harmony is taught in 
most of the music schools. If these gentlemen could 
get these two facts through their opaque skulls, they 
would not make such unfortunate errors as are to be 
found in some recent books. 

For instance, Prof. George L. Raymond, of Prince- 
ton, has written a volume on Rhythm and Harmony 
in Poetry and Music. Astohis remarks about poetry 
we have nothing to say. Let the poets and the 
literary critics wrestle with them. But when he says 











that Palestrina was a pupil of the Huguenot, Giovanni 
Gabrieli, who was killed in the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, he makes us gasp. There happen to be 
too many difficulties in the way of this statement. 

In the first place, Giovanni Gabrieli was born in 1557 
and died in 1613, while Palestrina was born, as nearly 
as can be ascertained, sometime near 1520, and died 
certainly in 1594. In the second place, Gabrieli never 
left Venice and Palestrina never left Rome, and teach- 
ing music by correspondence has never been success- 
ful, In the third place, Giovanni Gabrieli never saw a 
Huguenot, but was aright good Catholic all hislife. In 
the fourth place, he was not murdered, but died in his 
bed. In the fifth place, the massacre of St Bar- 
tholomew took place forty-one years before his 
death. In the sixth place, Claude Goudimel was 
Palestrina’s teacher. 

Professor Raymond's book has a number of state- 
ments of that sort. Perhaps some of the reviewers 
of the daily papers will have time, space and patience 
to deal with them. We have not. But this one in- 
stance goes to show how ready some writers are to 
presume on the ignorance of the average reader. 
Yet they ought to bear in mind the fact that the news- 
paper man is abroad in the land, and that he has a 
horrid way of detecting ignorance and presumption, 
and of exposing it ruthlessly. 

We hold Professor Raymond personally to blame 
for dabbling in a subject of which he does not know 
sufficient. But what are we to say of publishers who 
deliberately hire a man to write ona topic with which 
he is not acquainted? Over in Boston they have a 
hack writer named Hezekiah Butterworth, whose 
chief occupation is turning out books for the young. 
Now a man who writes for young people ought to be 
absolutely trustworthy, because he is feeding young 
and innocent minds, which take his statements on 
faith, because they have not yet learned that discrimi- 
nation and doubt are necessary in receiving the in- 
struction of professed teachers. 

Now the Lothrop Publishing Company hired this 
man to write a book called ‘‘ The Great Composers,” 
for the young people trade. Mr. Hezekiah Butter- 
worth does not know any more about the great com- 
posers than a cable car conductor does about deter- 
minants and quaternions; but that does not alarm 
Butterworth at all. He tackles the subject with the 
assurance of a man who assaults a mince pie in a 
subterranean beanery, saying: ‘‘I don’t know what's 
in this, and neither does anyone elise.” 

But that, O Hezekiah, is where thou slippest up 
and art laid by the heels, and also dost land upon thy 
neck! And great is the fall thereof. 

The title page announces that Hezekiah is the au- 
thor of Zig-Zag Journeys. Well, nothing could pos- 
sibly be zig-zagger than his journey through the 
lives of the great composers. He starts right off in 
his introduction by saying: ‘‘The great tone poets 
have become the daily companions of our young. 
The inspirations of Palestrina, Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Rossini, Auber, 
Berlioz, are familiar in every cultivated home.” 

That's so, Hezekiah ; that’sso! Why, Mrs. Astor 
has the Marcelline mass sung every morning before 
breakfast ; George Gould whistles Bach’s Well Tem- 
pered Clavichord clear through on his way down- 
town every day; Mrs. Delancey Kane performs 
Auber’s Crown Diamonds after luncheon, and Col. 
Bob Ingersoll sings the Dies Irae from Berlioz’s Re- 
quiem whenever he is in a bad humor. 

‘*Greek music,” says Hezekiah, “‘ consisted of scales 
of only four sounds. The scale was called the tetra- 
chord. The sounds were repeated from tetrachord 
to tetrachord, as we repeat ours from octave to 
octave.” 

Just think of it! Greek music consisted of scales. 
And there were only four sounds inascale. Why, 
even old Terpander Themistokles Czernikos himself 
could not possibly have composed any études de 
velocité with such music. But, praise be to art, 
St. Ambrose introduced four new tones, and so we 
got the Gregorian chant. 

About this time, as they say in the aimanacs, 
look out for the Shakespeare of music. Mozart was 
the Shakespeare of music. So was Beethoven. So 
was Wagner. If you don’t believe it read the 
prophet Hezekiah. He says it. But this is antici- 
pating. He has something of startling interest to 
say about counterpoint. It is. generally conceded 
that there are a great many persons who do not 
know what counterpoint is, but Hezekiah is not one 
of them. Hear him: 

‘*Counterpoint, the beautiful art of consonant or 
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allowable discordant sounds—the soprano, alto, tenor 
and bass of the common form of music—began to be 
understood in the Middle Ages ; and about the year 
1450 the parts were increased to six—bass, baritone, 
tenor, contralto, mezzo-soprano and soprano.” 

There now, you Hubert Parrys and Ebenezer 
Prouts, what do you think of yourselves now? 

In the course of a few pages Hezekiah gets at 
Haydn and the symphony, and that leads him to tell 
what he knows about the orchestra. He says: 

‘‘A full orchestra numbers nearly 100 perform- 
ers.” [No cheap Sunday night concerts for Hez- 
ekiah.|] ‘‘Its instruments are: First violins, second 
violins, violas, violoncellos, double basses, flutes, 
oboes, clarinets, bassoons, horns, trumpets, trom- 
bones, bugles, serpents, cymbals, bells, drums. 
With these so arranged as to balance harmonious 
sound, the full organ and grand piano are often 
used, and the old time harp sometimes appears in 
pianissimo or soft passages. 

Bravo, Hezekiah! When he hears an orchestra, he 
sees serpents, and thus he has musical jim-jams 
whenever he goes to the solemnities conducted by 
Mr. Paur. A good many others would like to get up 
a little excitement at those fétes, but do not seem to 
be able to doit. 

There is no necessity of going further with these ex- 
tracts from the volume of Hezekiah. We have 
treated the book with ridicule, as it deserves to be 
treated. Yet it is a serious matter, for this book 
presumes on the ignorance of children, who will ac- 
cept its misinformation with the beautiful faith of 
childhood and thus be betrayed. 

It is a pity that such books should be put in print 
and circulated among the people ; but what can be 
done to prevent it? Nothing. These writers and 
publishers presume on ignorance. Professor Ray- 
mond with his pretentious volume is not a whit bet- 
ter than Hezekiah Butterworth with this hack book 
made simply to sell. The duty of a musical paper is 
to expose the pitiable ignorance of these fellows. 
We contribute toward this end. 





A PIANIST MONK. 

RELIGIOUS paper of Leipsic has the following 
A article on the former father confessor of the ex- 
Empress of France : Sic transit gloria mundi! Among 
those following the remains of the old Lesseps was 
noticed a little man with a waxy complexion, long 
snow white beard and thick white hair. No one no- 
ticed him particularly, yet this man had his period 
of lustre and power in France, which coincided with 
that of De Lesseps. The little man was formerly 
Bishop Bauer, father confessor of Empress Eugénie, 
a renowned orator who blessed the opening of the 
Suez Canal before an audience of emperors, kings 
and princes. The man who was then a power is to- 
day a nonentity. 

Bernhard Bauer was a born Jew of Budapest, and 
when only nineteen years old took an active part in 
the March revolution of Vienna. He was publicly 
embraced by Kossuth and sent to the Paris students 
as arepresentative of the Academic Legion. Later 
on he sojourned for some time at Baden, where he en- 
joyed the friendship of Feuerbach. As a means of 
existence he had chosen the art of painting, and in 
1851 visited Italy. On this trip he became acquainted 
with a prominent Frenchman, who converted him 
" and his mother. In 1854 he became acquainted with 
Pater Augustin, the former pianist Hermann Cohen, 
and under his influence joined the Carmelites. As 
Pater Maria Bernhard of the Most Holy Sacrament 
he preached throughout France to the most exclusive 
circles. The Empress Eugénie heard of him and 
called him to Paris to preach at Notre Dame during 
Lent. His appearance at Court was a brilliant suc- 
cess. The ladies especially were charmed with the 
new preacher. The Empress wished to secure him 
for Paris and nominated him her confessor. The 
council of Rome, to please the Empress, made him 
Bishop in partibus infidelium. He was now the 
fashion, and had he wished it he could have spent 
all day in the confessional. His ascendancy to power 
made him conspicuous, and his apartments were al- 
ways full of petitioners of bothsexes, Then came the 
war, and with it the end of theempire. Monsignor 
Bauer divested himself of his cassock and at the 
same time renounced the Catholic faith. His réle as 
a churchman was ended and he now sought worldly 
pursuits and distractions. But no one cares now for 


the old man ; he is passed by as if he had never been 
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A Decapent SONNET. 


Her lips apart in raisin-colored mirth 
My Jezebel, in amaranthine fits, 
Goddessful, snakesome, lurid, laughing sits, 
While he who called the merry peals to birth 
Crouches aside, in frozen, hollow dearth 
Of words, and rends his amber silken mitts, 
Gurgling with love. She turns, and then his wits, 
Such as they are, depart—he falls to earth. 


The laughter from thy lips, O Jezzy mine, 
Flings o’er my sense the potent spell of wine: 

1 reel, I totter, clutch, and tumble down, 
Lifting my love entangled eyes to thine, 

Then shriek aloud—thy fringe conceals a Frown! 
My love exhales in one gray, grisly whine. 

N exciting week ! 
Wagner, Rejane, MacDowell and Joseffy ! 

Yes, Joseffy! The impossible has happened. Jo- 
seffy has played, played on a real piano with a real 
conductor, a real orchestra, before a real audience in 
a real or rather really city, for Chicago is more than 


real, it is really. 


* * 

No one thought that the great virtuoso could ever 
be tempted from within the contines of Thurberville, 
but he listened to the voice of conscience at last, and 
played. How he played and with what huge success 
will be recounted to you elsewhere ; but Joseffy played 
in public at last, and that is great news to chronicle. 


* 
” 


I told Mr. William Steinway the news in the press 
room of the Metropolitan Opera Houselast Friday night 
and he looked incredulous for a moment. Then he 
said very quickly: ‘‘Well, that will make Tretbar hap- 
py.” It was Mr. Steinway’s first appearance at a play 
or opera house in over two years, so you can readily 
imagine how he enjoyed Lohengrin. 

+ . 7 
Joseffy left town last week under the surveillance 
of a bandof hired assassins, and with alot of Pinkerton 
men besides. Any attempt on his part to escape 
would have resulted in his instant death, as Mr. Tret- 
bar gave orders to shoot him down if he even looked 
out of the window. He was heavily ironed, and the 
manacles were not removed until he reached the 
piano in the Auditorium. Even on the stage there 
was a detective disguised as Herr Johann Lohmann, 
who was under instructions to watch the pianist when 
he arose to bow to the enthusiastic audience. Hope- 
lessly hemmed in Joseffy had to play, and now that 
the ice is broken I hope that he wili get into the 
habit of concert giving, and allow New York the 
pleasure and privilege of enjoying his unique art. 
* 7 * 

I would like to whisper a sacrilegious whisper into 
yourears. Isn’t it time, now that the old man is over 
ten years dead, to edit him, curtail his lush extrava- 
gance of diction, to condense his long winded garru- 
lous speeches—in a word to trim up Wagner's terrible 
books into decent, dramatic, acting versions? For 
years to alter one jot or tittle of Shakespeare was 
considered artistic blasphemy, butachange came over 
the critical dreamers and Shakespeare is given ina 
guise that is human and endurable. Really cuts, big 
cuts, should be madein Tristan and The Ring. I can 
see Harry Finck’s hair turning black at the horrid idea, 
We call Wagner's mighty creations music dramas ; so 
they unquestionably are. So great, so overwhelm- 
ingly great are they that all operatic music sounds 
attenuated or feeble when compared tothem. But 
is that any reason why we should applaud when 
Homer nods, or rather try to keep awake when 
Homer tells us the same thing over and over again in 
the orchestra and on the stage. Come, come, let us 


reason about this ! 
* 


. >” 
When on the purely dramatic stage a character 





in prominence, 





says, ‘‘Ah, me boy, that reminds me, Forty-one years 


ago come Michaelmas your poor mother was a girl ; 
she was just sixty-five, I a lad of eighty, and it 
occurs to me that I could tell you a good story. It 
was in the year ——.” Well, we all groan, or begin to 
read the corset advertisements in the program. Of 
course a composer has tremendous advantage over 
a dramatic writer. The composer can orchestrate a 
retrospective narrative so as to make it a newly told 
tale, and therein lies the temptation to be prolix. 
Wagner talks too much. His dramas have too much 
gabble and not enough action. There is that stupid 
old windmill, Wotan. Every time he meets any- 
one he buttonholes him or her, and tells his past his- 
tory of about 4,000 years, the orchestra meanwhile 
fairly seething with prehistoric motives. If he can’t 
catch hold of a man, or bird, or woman, or a dragon 
he will chase a stump of a tree or any old rock in the 
foreground and tell them about Walhalla and Fasa/t 
or /afner, and again we hear the ‘‘galumphing” of 
the motives, and how bored the scenery becomes of 
the old tramp. I think that this is riding a good idea 
to death. 


* 


* a 


Of course we cannot expect a tragedy or an epic to 
be as light footed and as rapid as a Hoytian farce- 
comedy, but surely there is a happy mean! What a 
nuisance the Wanderer is in Siegfried, and who cares 
for Zrda? Boil it all down, modern conductors, and 
keep Wotan and Marke within bounds of reason. 
Rapidity of action is incumbent upon a dramatist. 
Three hours is even too long to tell the story of the 
naughty Isolde and Tristan. But four hours—hor- 


tors! 


If Wagnerians could only see things in their proper 
perspective! but then, they never will. When the 
last Wagner singer, the last Wagnerian critic, die, 
then perhaps Wagner’s music dramas will be done 
justice to. The importance of every syllable he 
uttered is grossly exaggerated. The stage has its 
laws, and remember Wagner prided himself on his 
knowledge of dramatic form. But in practice he can 
be as tiresome as the veriest philistine. I hope to 
live to see Wagner without the padding and verbosity 
and repetitions and all hideous morasses of floundering 
speeches, when Wo/an will no longer be allowed to 
Wote and Kénig Marke to Mar! 


* 
* 


I particularly enjoyed the size of the flagon which 
held the love-philtre in Tristan. It held about a 
quart ; it was a real German idea of a long drink, and 
was almost as big as its musical motif. 


. 


* 


* * 


And Wagner singers. Pouf! 


Talk about the old wars 'twixt Italian and German 
opera! They are nothing as compared to the inter- 
necine conflicts of the Wagnerites. 

The lobbies of the Metropolitan Opera House on 
the opening night were jammed with all sorts and 
conditions of men—fat men, thin men and all thirsty 
men. 

Wagner opera certainly does superinduce a pro- 
found thirst. The incessant agitation of the nerves, 
the climaxes upon climaxes and the intensity of the 
drama consume your very marrow. 

So everyone rushed for the water coolers between 
acts—stop a bit, I won't fib—rushed for beer, and 
drank it hugely. 

Then, as the entr’actes were uncommonly lengthy 
(to give the singers a chance to slake their thirst, I 
presume), the warring factions had it all their own 
way. 

Signor De Vivo, haughty and sarcastic, was the 
only anti-Wagnerite in the building. All the rest 
were furious Wagnerites, and all hated each other. 
Don Diego said: ‘‘ Ah, ees thees the best singers 
from Germany? Dey do not sing as well as the coro 
Italiano of Signor Grau.” 


* 


* 

* * 

Seidl and Damrosch were the names one heard in 
the lobbies. Wagner was not mentioned. 

How absurd the fightis! When portly Dr. John- 
son had an argument with a disciple of the good 
Bishop Berkeley, who contendéd that matter was 
not areality, but only an idea, the worthy doctor 
majestically arose and kicked a rock, as a complete 
refutation of his opponent's argument. 

Those croakers who contended that Walter Dam- 





rosch could not conduct Tristan and Isolde were 
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simply confronted with the fact that he could, and he 
did. 

What is more, he did it successfully, and the pres- 
ent season of opera in German promises to be a pros- 
perous one. 

It is obviously unfair to compare Mr. Damrosch’s 
methods to Mr. Seidl’s. There is only one Anton 
Seidl; of course he has more authority and experi- 
ence than Mr. Damrosch ; besides he is of a different 
temperament. : 

But the young American is doing very well. Let 
him alone. Brother John P. Jackson, when he was 
music critic of the Wor/d, always predicted Walter's 
eventual success. 

If he had been in the Opera House Monday night 
he would have felt like a very successful prophet. 


* 
* * 


As to the singing—well, we heard no Melba, De 
Reszkés, Plancon or Maurel, but there was a sol- 
idarity about the ensemble—an atmosphere and an 
enthusiasm—which one seldom finds in the work of 
the big stars. 

And what an ideal audience! When the curtain 
rose not a handclap marred the music, not an encore 
disturbed the illusion. 

And what with the lowered lights, the earnestness 
of acting and singing and the power of the music it- 
self, I forgive deviations from pitch and curiously 
posed voices. . 

* ” 

Alvary is stouter, there is no disguising the fact, 
but he is picturesque in pose, and he knows how to 
costume becomingly, as befits the son of such a dis- 
tinguished father, Achenbach, the great painter. 


* 
* * 


Sucher is as sweet as her name. She is no longer 
a young woman, but she is a stunning mass of femin- 
inity. 
* 
+. - 
On Thursday night Paris was to have been treated 
to a new lyric pantomime, the joint work of Charles 


Henry Meltzer and Armande Sylvestre. 


* * 

It is called Salome, and the book, conceived by Mr. 
Meltzer, is, of course, founded on the old Biblical 
story of Salome and the famous dance for the severed 
head of John the Baptist. 

Mr. Meltzer has invented many new lighting effects 
in the dance. Loie Fuller is the Salome. 

Gabriel Pierne, who wrote the incidental music for 
Izeyl, has composed the music. The pantomime will 
be produced at the Comédie Parisienne, a theatre 
built on the site of the old Eden. 

I wonder how the chauvinistic Parisian will relish 
such a German name as Meltzer on a theatre program. 


* 
” * 


I saw Maurice Grau for a moment at the Gilsey 
House the other day. We spoke of German opera, 
and I asked him if there was any hope for Tristan 
and Isolde being sung by his company. 

He said no, for he had no /so/de, Brangaene or Kur- 
venal, Jeande Reszké would be an ideal 77istan, as 
he could sing as well as act the rédle. And then how 
heroic he would make up! 

I heard him sing parts of the work three years ago 
in his rooms at the old Albemarle. He sang it of 
course in Italian, but he knows it now in German. 

Mr. Grau and myself agreed on one point. Wag- 
ner singers do not sing Wagner well. 

> 
*” x 

This witty, naughty paragraph is from the Lvening 
Sun: 

‘“‘At a dinner party given in honor of Miss Sybil 
Sanderson the other night the hostess turned to the 
prima donna and remarked, ‘Do you know, Miss 
Sanderson, the jewels you wear in ‘Manon’ are the 
most beautiful I have ever seen.” 

‘‘Oh, but those are stage jewels,” cried Miss San- 
derson. ‘'Good heavens! You surely didn’t think 
that they were real, did you? I should have had to 
be dreadfully naughty to have earned all those.” 


* 
* * 


Paul Arthur is no relative of Julia Arthur, but he 
intends following her example, and goes abroad for a 
year of study. 

So few actors or singers think it necessary to study 
seriously that I applaud Mr. Arthur’s intention most 
heartily. 

He has a good and naturally flexible baritone voice, 
he is an accomplished and graceful comedian, and I 
have urged him time and time again to devote him- 
self to opera, 


I think that Mr. Arthur 


He will study in London. 
proves his artistic earnestness in devoting a whole 
year to study, for it means, of course, a considerable 
money loss. 

His many friends will miss him, especially the fem- 
inine contingent. Paul's peculiar faculty for twang- 
ing the very heartstrings of the matinée girl is too 
well known to be dwelt upon. 

Nature has dowered him with manifold attractions, 
his voice not being the least. 

* bs * 

Spirituai and brutal, the amiable mistress of an art 
whose texture is iridescent, subtile and supple, Re- 
jane, the French actress, enjoyed a genuine triumph 
last week at Abbey’s Theatre. The newcomer has 
been well heralded, and does not belie popular expec- 
tations of her gifts. 

The comedienne to her finger tips, her sinuous yet 
angular body, her irritating mouth, a scarlet cavern 
in her expressive head, her wicked eyes, her vivacity, 
her purring, feline ways, her voice, both caressing 
and crackling, her impertinent devil-may-care swag- 
ger, all proclaimed her comedienne and Parisienne. 

‘‘Becasse” her stage husband called her; it was a 
capital nickname. Sheis the French ‘‘ blanchisseuse 
de fin” to the life, and apparently the greater part of 
last night’s audience had had dealings with the 





JOSEFFY. 


Parisian washerwoman, for the prologue to Madame 
Sans-Gene was welcomed with immense hospitality. 

We know Sardou’s clever play in the English garb. 
It is not a masterpiece ; it is not brilliant, except in a 
technical sense, and it lacks feeling, while it has 
plenty of atmosphere. 

* 
** £ 

An artificial play on an artificial theme, it is a 
charming vehicle for the display of Rejane’s indi- 
viduality and finesse. She gave her opening scene 
with fine broad effect, and the dramatic intermezzo 
with Lefebvre while De Neipperg is secreted in Ca/sh- 
erine's room was carried off with point and power. 

In the next act, a trying one, she was funny, but it 
verged perilously upon burlesque. The scene itself 
isa bit overdone. The awkward attempts at danc- 
ing, the deshabille, the risque remarks, are all so 
eminently Gallic that they suffer by the sea change. 
But when she was told by her husband of /Vafoleon's 
policy of divorce the good, honest stuff in the artistic 
makeup of the woman came to the surface. This and 
the scene at the reception were wonderfully well 
done. 

The second act lagged a little. It introduced to us 
Napoleon in the person of M. M. Duquesne, a well- 
known actor of excellent training. His make-up was 
not as effective as his acting. He was rather a tall 
and certainly a very testy emperor. 

The interview with Sans-Gene and her droll recital 
of the unpaid laundry bill, and her early attempt at 
making conquest of the heart of the poor young lieu- 
tenant, were carried off with superb spirit and every 
variety of nuance as to diction. 

At the close the text just grazed, only a mere graze, 
however, our sweet sense of propriety. But it in- 
stantly vanished into mid air, like a bubble blown by 
a naughty boy. Then the audience applauded like 
wildfire from sheer thankfulness. 

The last act dragged, although the letter writing 
incident was made the most of by the star. Her art 





is fine, fragile and expressive, and occasionally she 





sounds a deeper, richer note. It is to be hoped that 
we will see her in other réles, rdéles of wider range. 
*- _ *« 

For one thing, she was very nervous last night, 
and for that matter so was M. Duquesne. It was a 
trying début altogether, but it was a creditable one. 
The company is a good one, the production by no 
means aremarkable one. The Lefebvre, a M. Cande, 
is to be praised for his earnestness and skill. 

Rejane was enthusiastically received, and every 
point she scored chronicled by a salvo of applause. 
The waits were intolerably long andeverybody spoke 
bad French in the lobbies. The best idea of the 
Frenchwoman can be gained by seeing Aubrey 
Beardsley’s technically wonderful sketch of her in an 
early number of ‘‘ The Yellow Book.” 

It gives her saucy, charming, wistful and eloquent 
profile with a frugality of line and grace that borders 
on the marvelous. Rejane is altogether very finde ~ 
siécle! aS 





It has become so much a fashion to sneer at Aubrey 
Beardsley that the revelation of the serious purpose 
of his art comes just in time to do justice to genius 
which has been both overappreciated and underesti- 
mated, writes someone in the Boston Zraascript. 
Our London correspondent last Saturday threw a 
brilliant light upon this one of the most mysterious 
personalities of our days. Like Ibsen, Maeterlinck, 
and Pinero in the world of drama, Beardsley has 
undertaken a task in the world of art by which he 
has to fight the conservatives of all schools, and in so 
doing he has to withstand not only argument, but 
scorn, contempt and contumely. For a young man, 
and Beardsley is but twenty-two, this means a great 
deal. But he has the pride of self-possession and a 
firm belief in the truth of his own artistic methods, 
and all that he asks isa fair hearing. When he comes 
to this country, as he will in a few months, he will 
undoubtedly find Americans ready to listen to his 
theories, even if they cannot believe in them. 


€ 
* ” 


I begin to believe that Edward MacDowell is a be- 
lated romanticist. He has successfully resisted the 
realistic currents of the day, while his eclectic training 
and keen sense of form have kept him from becoming 
a misty symbolist. He is a healthy poet; for him 
morbidity, in the modern unwholesome sense, has no 
attraction, and his estheticism is pure, fine and emi- 
nently invigorating. Let me speak of him first as a 
pianist. o. 


Mr. MacDowell gave two recitals last week in the 
concert hall of Madison Square Garden. The pro- 
grams were made up of compositions by Templeton 
Strong, Saint-Saéns, PaulGeisler, Liszt, Chopin, Schu- 
mann, Bach and MacDonald. Mrs. Wyman sang 
some of Mr. Strong’s songs, which suffered not at her 
hands, but because they were too much in the same 
mood—key. She also sang with much taste and senti- 
ment four gems by the concert giver. I liked De- 
serted and The Sea very much. In the latter was the 
great gray waste and wash of waters. It is the 
strongest song of the sea since Schubert’s Am Meer. 


* 
* * 


Now as to Mr. MacDowell’s playing: No native born 
American player can approach him in warmth, color, 


variety of tonal nuance, authority or power. He has 
improved enormously on the technical side. There 
is nothing he cannot doif he chooses to. And the 


ease, insouciance and unforced brilliancy of his play 
never fail to arouse enthusiasm. It is curious to 
write thus of a man whose compositions so strongly 
arouse one. MacDowell, if he but wishes, can easily 
rank with the best virtuosi before the public. His 
finger work is remarkable for its clarity and elastic- 
ity, the result of his Parisian training. And the 
volume of tone he gets from the Steinway grand is 
as rich and as full as Paderewski's. Remember, I am 
not writing all this for the sake of paradox, or from 
motives of patriotism, but am recording my sincere 
impression. MacDowell is one of the best equipped 
pianists I have ever heard. He is no specialist, yet 
he does all things superlatively well. His staccato 
is delicious, his touch tender, mellow and so musical, 
while his octave and chord work is that of a virtuoso. 
Why then does not this young man achieve fame as 
a piano player? 


* 
* . 


He doesn’t care to. Heis the Monsieur Sans-Gene 
among musicians. Yet a more earnest man does not 
breathe; but watch him atthe keyboard. Unaffected, 





but not with the sweetly studied simplicity of the 
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Polish charmer Paderewski, but a genuine don’t care 
a damn that is both Yankee and refreshing. And he 
does not. Piano playing beyond certain reaches is 
for him a bore. He is primarily a composer. He 
lives for the musical idea, not in its reproduction. 
He is too musical to become a virtuoso for virtuosity’s 
sake, yet he can play Alkan as well as Chopin. And 
again he hates the pose, the make-believe. Every 
virtuoso must have something of the theatric in him. 
He must hold’his head on high and stiffen the spine 
of pride. He must always look for effect and ruth- 
lessly sacrifice certain elements of a composition to 
the production of that effect. MacDowell’s nature is 
too intimate, his art is too intime for gaudy display. 
He can be as brilliant as you please. Just listen to 
him play Saint-Saéns’ etude Valse or his own A minor 
concerto, but it is evident that unless he becomes 
more in love with the glitter and glow of the foot- 
lights he will never enter the lists with great con- 
temporary pianists. Whata pity! 


2 
* * 


So when you listen to his seriously sweet and 
wholesome playing you forget the modest man and 
the mechanism and simply enjoy the music. His 
Bach playing on Thursday afternoon at the first re- 
cital was very fine. He gave a courante from 
some suite or other, and the familiar C sharp 
major prelude from the first book, the Good Natured 
-I mean the Well Tempered—Clavichord. It was 
ideal Bach playing. I did not like so much the B 
minor minuet of Schubert, nor yet the allegro from 
the G minor sonata of Robert Schumann. The lat- 
so hurried and restless that the tonal 
was blurred. Liszt’s Nightingale was ex- 
quisitely played. But I did not admire the two 
Chopin valses which followed. Too much rubato. 
Indeed the pianist by no means did full justice to 
himself at this concert. He evidently was glad when 


if was Over. = 
x 7 


ter was 


pattern 


But his own poem, op. 31, No. 2, simply held me 
in thrall, This was the motto: 


) 


Far on Scotland’s craggy shore 


An old gray castle stands, 
Braving the fierce North sea; 
And from a rugged casement 


rhere peers a lovely face, 

A woman's, white with woe 

She sweeps the harp strings sadly, 
And sings a mournful strain ; 

The wind plays through her tresses, 


And carries the song amain. After Heine. 


It is a beautiful fragment, full of faint briny odors 
of the sea and having the true narrative tone of a 
ballad of the border. 


¥ 
7 . 


His other side, the love of the supernatural, the 
eerie, the flight of the glowworm in mystic woods, 
the dance of goblins and the dainty, tricksome play 
of elves and creatures of the night are all in his 
witches dance, his elfin dance, his Shadow Dance and 
his Czardas. Here may be found, too, a certain 
mannerism. ‘The MacDowell trill is like the wart on 
Liszt's face. It often takes the initiativein his music 
and has a Valkyr quality. And with what finger fleet- 
ness he plays these jeux d’esprit? You can see the 
changing shadows in the dell, divine the rustle and 
quiver of perfumed boughs in the silvery moonlight 
and the twittering of all the queer little beings of 
Elfland. 7 

* a 

MacDowell is fond of the open air. For him al- 
ways the heather and the wind that sweeps across 
it, the crags of the Highlands and the bonny blue of 
the sky. His Scotch ancestry tells heavily in his 
music. His coloring reminds me at times of Grieg, 
but when I tracked the resemblance to its lair I found 
only Scotch, as Grieg’s grand folk were Greggs and 
from Scotland. It is all Northern music with some- 
thing elemental in it and absolutely free from the 
heavy, languorous odors of the South or the mor- 


bidezza of Poland. ° 
* o 


I liked exceeding well his Eagle, which is a 
stirring bit of musical realism. The theme is Tenny- 
son's : 

He clasps the crag with crooked hands; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ring’d with the azure world, he stands. 
The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls, 
— Tennyson. 

So imaginative is this little poem that the composer 

had to repeat it. His E minor polonaise, stately and 


full of splendor, his tender improvisation, and the 








fierce and rushing study March Wind were the not- 
able things at the second recital. 


* 
a * 


I am glad that this composer is beginning to turn 
his attention to figure painting. His Sonata Tragica, 
which I wrote of at length some time ago, was the 
best thing on the program last Saturday. It is cast 
in a heroic Runic mold, is full of brooding power and 
is strongly imaginative. Indeed, MacDowell's imagi- 
nation sets him apart from other composers. It is at 
once his crown and his danger. A man of less re- 
straint and critical power would have abused this 
magnificent gift. I hope that he will stop writing 
little things for the piano and devote himself to larger 
forms. I am an intense admirer of the miniature in 
art, but there comes a time when the soul grows 
athirst for the sky, the sea, life at its fiercest, when 
the Perfectionist seems lagging and superfluous ; and 
then behold! there is the orchestral canvas. Our 
young American composer has finished another so- 
nata, the Eroica, it is called. I hope that he will de- 
vote himself to the erchestra, for which he has a 
special call. ‘ 

* * 

I admire the first three movements of the Tragica 
Sonata immensely. ‘The largo is sombre, almost 
funereal, the whole work the most marked contribu- 
tion to solo sonata literature since Brahms’ F minor 
piano sonata. I do not count Grieg’s E minor sonata, 
op. 7, as it is small in idea and development ; besides, 
the Norwegian has no feeling or fancy for the form. - 

ia = * 

A great future has this same MacDowell. He is 
modern enough, but yet a romantic. When he writes 
an opera the poem will be from the world of romance. 
When he writes a symphony it will be flooded with 
the rich hues of a poetic romantic imagination. 
Romance dead, chivalry, poetry, dead in America, 
utilitarian, money grubbing America? Go to, go to! 
Not so long as MacDowell lives, writes and plays! 








Reform in Baltimore. 


MARCH, 3, 1895. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
HIS has probably been the most successful mu- 
sical season Baltimore has ever experienced, and 
nothing could have been more timely than Tue Musica. 
Courter’s fearless and authentic exposé of the delectable 
methods as pursued at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music. 

While the city as a musical centre has been going for- 
ward, this institution, which should be the pride of the 
entire South, has being going back, if even such a thing 
were possible, when the woful condition of affairs extant 
there for so many years are considered. Those in a posi- 
tion to judge, and who have not had their musical possi- 
bilities blunted by continued contact with narrow minded 
Peabody devotees, are jubilant over the possibility of a 
shaking up of the ‘‘ dry bones.” 

Now, more than at any other time, is realized the abso- 
lute necessity of calling a halt to the senseless worshipping 
at the Hamerik shrine. Too long has this nauseating 
atmosphere been prevalent here and the people of Balti- 
more are longing for relief. 

In former years there was probably some excuse for the 
local pride manifested in the Peabody. At that time the 
musically inclined were not given the opportunity of judg- 
ing between the good and bad. Since conservative Balti- 
more has been brought to appreciate the superior worth of 
foreign musical attractions brought here forthe education 
and delectation of the lecal public, the star of the Peabody 
has been on the wane. It is now being realized that the 
Hamerik halo of musical perfection is nothing more than a 
mere chimera. Those whose wont it has been to look upon 
everything done at the Peabody as strictly ‘‘ au fait” are 
positively startled at what has recently been brought to 
light. 

Of course the fault in the main can be traced to the trus- 
tees, as has already been mentioned in your columns, 
There is hardly one among them who has intelligence 
enough, from a musical standpoint, to appreciate what 
great things could be achieved at the conservatory were it 
conducted in a proper manner. Few institutions of a 
similar character in this country are possessed of superior 
facilities, and there is hardly another school in the world 
foisted upon an unsuspecting public by so many false pre- 
tenses. And this can all be justly attributed to the ‘‘ one 
man rule” so long in vogue there. 

Not alittle surprise was occasioned at the beginning of 
the present season when it was announced that four instead 
of six Peabody symphony (?) concerts were to be given. Pro- 
posed retrenchment was said to be the cause for all this, but 
as usual the musical committee saved at the spigot and 
wasted at the bunghole. This was also the first public 
acknowledgment that the Peabody’s public efforts were 
financial as well as artistic failures, 

Until this year the faithful were always in their places, 





ready to applaud anything either good, bad or indifferent, 
as long as Hamerik K. D. condescended to make his ap- 
pearance upon the platform. This season, however, a 
great many of the familiar faces are missing. Any number 
of the regular habitués were left in ignorance of what was 
in prospect, owing to the fact that the members of the music 
committee, in their eagerness to retrench and inaugurate 
the ‘‘ new era,” lopped off the only individual advertising 
medium employed by the institution. It had been the cus- 
tom to have one man to solicit patronage for the concert 
season, and by this means a fair-sized audience was gener- 
ally secured for the performances. The trustees, however, 
evidently thought that this lowered the tone of the ‘‘ aristo- 
cratic Peabody,” and they are quoted as having remarked 
that people who could not be attracted by the reputation of 
the institution could stay away; and, as later develop- 
ments proved, it was this same reputation that kept people 
away. 

The public in the beginning was given to understand 
that the trustees intended to select for Mr. Hamerik the 
music to be played during the concert season, which prac- 
tically meant that the blind would lead the lame. Then 
soloists of international reputation were to be secured, but 
nothing was said of engaging an orchestra capable of pro- 
ducing the works in prospect. Asa result, the orchestral 
efforts so far have been nothing more than a succession of 
howling farces. 

This might have been expected, however, from the fact 
that Mr. Hamerik’s ludicrous efforts at directing were only 
exceeded in laughable features by the wild and woolly 
work of the antiquated instrumentalists who have held on 
for so many years. 

Not a little difficulty was experienced in giving the first 
concert. The iocal musicians were at war, and many 
necessary instruments could not be secured. Hamerik 
threatened that unless these differences were healed in 
short order he would send out of town for an orchestra. 
The trouble referred to remained unsettled, but to the dis- 
gust of everybody Hamerik failed to keep his word. He 
simply submitted gracefully to the barnacles, and filled in 
the orchestral holes ad libitum. 

This was the crazy quilt aggregation presented to a de- 
cidedly meagre house when the first concert was given. 
Mr. Hamerik and his red top piano stool were very much in 
evidence. The atmosphere outside was bitter cold, but in 
the concert hall it was simply freezing. The customary 
applause which usually greeted the director never came. 
The tail wagged the dog while both struggled desperately 
with the Svendsen symphony. A C clarinet piped away at 
the first oboe part, while the lead clarinet drearily crooned 
the fagott solos. 

Then the audience gave evidence of that tired feeling, 
and Mr. Hamerik became weary also. He sat down and 
continued to direct from the hurricane deck of that red top 
piano stool. 

This is a fair sample of what has followed since, and will 
continue as long as the present government at the Peabody 
remains in power, unless the aggressive policy as instituted 
by Tue Musicat Courier succeeds in bringing about the 
much needed reforms. LEGEINZ. 





The Ashforth Concert. 
HE pupils’ concert of Mme. Freda de Gebele 
Ashforth will take place next Tuesday evening in 
Chickering Hall. As these affairs always create intense 
interest in the music world, we print the program in its 


entirety : 
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An Interesting Marriage.—Madeleine Mangeot, 
the daughter of the director of Le Monde Musical, was 
married the other day to Arthur Dandelot at the Church 
Saint Roch, Paris. Mr. Chapuis, the eminent organist, as- 
sisted ; all branches of the musical art were represented ; 
at the head of the piano manufacturers was Mr. M, A, 
Blondel, chief of the house Erard, 
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MARCH 5 1895. 


EATH in one of his strangest disguises invaded 
D Philadelphia last Monday and suddenly Charles H. 
Jarvis passed away—our chief musician, our ablest ex- 
pounder of musical philosophics. But let the resolutions of 
his contemporaries, the lamentations of his friends and the 
adoration of his pupils speak. The memorial meeting gave 
utterance to the following through Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, 
William Stoll and Thomas a Becket, committee on reso- 
lutions : 


All that knew him can bear testimony to his lofty aim and stead- 
fast pursuit of the highest standards of his art. But only they that 
knew him intimately are fully aware how large a part the qualities 
of sincerity and singleness of purpose filled in his intercourse with 
his fellowmen. 

The passing of a great artist is a loss to the public who esteemed 
him, a greater loss to his brethren in art who honored and emulated 
him; but the greatest loss is to those who not only esteemed and 
honored him, but loved him as a friend. 


Let me quote the following beautiful sketch : 


The death of Charles H. Jarvis was the one thought uppermost in 
the minds of musicians last week, and the constant tribute paid to 
his memory shows the sincerity and esteem in which he was univer- 
sally held. Mr. Jarvis was a Philadelphia musician in all that the 
words mean. He was born here, and his book learning was acquired 
in the public schools. Love of music early disclosed itself, and for- 
tunately the flame of his aspirations was fed by sympathetic sur- 
roundings. His father was an English musician of inherent talent, 
and thoroughly trained in the theory and technic of music. He es- 
tablished himself in this city, and gained reputation as composer, 
author, teacher and organist. His son was taught music as soon as 
he wastaught the alphabet. Charles was only seven years old, and 
far too small to sit on a piano stool when he made his first appearance 
as a pianist in Musical Fund Hall. 

Mr. Jarvis never received any instruction in the technical processes 
of music except from his father, under whose tutelage constant and 
progressive study of the great masters gave impetus and direction 
to his talent and prepared him for his later work as teacher and per- 
More than 800 pupils were trained by him during his work 
as teacher. Asa pianist he hada record of more than 1,000 different 
compositions, which he had played at over 600 entertainments. Such 
arange of composition implies a practically inexhaustible and ab- 
solute command of the piano, and shows the wonderful breadth of 
his talent. He played successfully the whole literature of the piano, 
old and new, reviving neglected masters, and at the same time ac- 
quainting the public with the most recent and important of contem- 
porary productions. His standard was high, and, as with the small 
group of educated native musicians with whom he was identified, 
while he was accessible to new impressions and quick to recognize 
the particular thing each composer of romantic modernness had to 
say, his belief in music was orthodox. Haydn, Mozart, Bach and 
Beethoven first, others afterward. 

One phase of the pianist's work is unique. There can be few musi- 
cians anywhere with such a record of continuous public service in 
one chosen field as presented by Mr. Jarvis in his annual series of 
chamber concerts. It is over thirty years since he and Mr. Cross be- 
gan these concerts as young men. At the time of their inauguration 
Musical Fund Hall was the prominent concert centre. Many enter- 
tainments were also given at the Assembly buildings at Tenth and 
Chestnut streets. 

Antedating the concerts arranged by Mr. Jarvisand Mr. Cross were 
special series by Mr. Hupfield, Mr. Thorbeck and Mr. Wolfsohn, who 
gave anumber of concerts in connection with Theodore Thomas, 
then one of the finest of ensemble musicians. There was also a great 
deal of quartet playing at the house of Mr. J. J. Mickley, the well- 
known violin maker, at 927 Market street. This was a rendezvous for 
many musicians, among them Ole Bull, Artot, Sivori, William Vin- 
cent Wallace and George Knoop, the ’cellist. It was during the war 
that the Philadelphia Quintet Club was founded by Mr. Gaertner, 
associated with whom were Mr. Jarvis, Mr. Plageman, who now 
lives in Munich; Mr. Schmitz and Mr. Cross. 

In 1862 Mr. Jarvis, with Mr. Cross, instituted the first of the notable 
series of classical soirées, which were only stayed by death. These 
were given first at Musical Fund Hall, in the foyer of the Acad- 
emy of Music, the Academy of Fine Arts and recently in the New 
Century Drawing Room. Mr. Jarvis has had a number of col- 
leagues, but for several years past his most constant associates have 
been Mr. Stoil and Mr. Hennig, and also Mr. Brill and Mr. Schmidt, 
in the Beethoven String Quartet. 

These performances of thirty years raised him toa brilliant place 
among the musicians of his day and country. That they were con- 
tinued in the face of many discouragements and rarely with money 
profit shows the genuine and sincere reverence Mr. Jarvis had for his 
art. Helabored from no mercenary motive—his reward came in the 
simple knowledge that music was advanced, and it must not be for- 
gotten that all these long years of gracious service were for Phila- 
delphia alone. This city was his chosen fieldof work. He was never 
tempted from it. That he did not receive the recognition due him 
never troubled him; he was far too modest to look for recognition. 
This humility, a distinguishing note in his character, was like in- 
cense to all around him. 

The hundreds who came within the influence of his art either as 
students or hearers esteemed it a privilege to know and honor him, 
and tosuch Mr. Jarvis remains an ideal and high example. He wasa 


former. 


musician who sought to mirror with faithfulness the thoughts of the 
great masters. Genuine music lovers were always glad to hear him 





play Beethoven, Bach, Mozart, Mendelssohn or Hummel at one of his 
public concerts, but how many will treasure as their most delightful 
impressions of Mr. Jarvis the sunshiny glimpses of him as one of 
that varying group of musicians who gathered among the beautiful 
and artistic surroundings of Mr. Cross’ home every Saturday even- 
ing! Here the musicof the great masters charmed anew ; beauties 
lingering unseen were touched into life by string and key, until the 
old classics which have delighted thousands for centuries grew fresh 
and fragrant as violets. 

How great aloss is sustained in the musical profession in the death 
of Mr. Jarvis was expressed in the memorial meeting of the Manu- 
script Music Society on Friday evening. A large number of promi- 
nent musicians was present. Mr. Gilchrist, who presided, brought 
the tribute of many loving words to the memory of the artist. He 
said: ‘Mr. Jarvis was no ordinary musician, and it is the grateful 
part of his brethren in art to testify publicly tothis. We all know 
the elevated, sterling, wholesome ideals for which he labored so long 
and so consistently. We can recall his quaintly good humored ac- 
ceptance of consequent losses—an acceptance, however, which in- 
volved no thought of defeat. We dimly perceive the immense 
capacity for work—without which even such gifts as his are impotent 
for good—and which was one of his greatest equipments.” 

Mr. a Becket followed with a few words, making a motion to ap- 
point a committee to express the sense of loss and deep felt sympathy 
of the meeting. A committee was appointed, consisting of Dr. Clarke 
and Mr.a Becket, who presented a resolution, which, upon motion 
by Mr. Cross, was adopted: ‘ That the Manuscript Society and the 
music profession have suffered a loss in the death of Charles H. Jar- 
vis that can never be forgotten. His fame as an artist of unsurpassed 
ability, exhaustive acquaintance with the music of every school, is 
public property. All who know him can bear testimony to his lofty 
aims and steadfast pursuits of the highest standards of hisart. But 
only those who knew him intimately are fully aware how large a part 
the same qualities of sincerity and singleness of purpose filled in his 
intercourse with his fellowmen. Constant in his friendship, ever 
ready to acknowledge and welcome merit in others; candid and just, 
yet always kind in his criticism. The passing of a good artist is a 
loss to the public, who esteemed him; a greater loss to his brethren 
in art, who honored and emulated him ; but the greatest loss to those 
who not only esteemed and honored him as an artist but loved him 
as a friend.” 

Other remarks expressive of sorrow and appreciation of the char- 
acter and ability of Mr. Jarvis were made by Mr. Warner, Mr. 
Borst, Mr. Berg, of Reading. and Mr. Goepp. A letter was received 
from Mr. Charles M. Schmitz expressing sympathy and regret for 
his absence. A telegram was received from Mr. Leopold Godowsky 
expressing his ‘‘deep regret at the sudden death of one of the most 
distinguished American pianists.” ‘ 

The great pianist was buried on Friday in the West 
Laurel Hill Cemetery. 

The services were held at the First Unitarian Church, 
Twenty-second and Chestnut streets. The venerable 
Dr. Furness, now past his ninety-fourth year, conducted 
the services, and in a brief address eulogized the dead mu- 
sician. He said: ‘‘ His life was as beautiful as the art in 
which he became a master student.” The doctor’s address 
was brief, and given while he sat in a large chair, sur- 
rounded by beautiful, fragrant flowers, the tokens of the 
friends of the deceased musician. 

The pallbearers were Mr. Michael H. Cross, Mr. Masser 
Warren, Mr. Charles M. Watson, Mr. Rudolph Hennig, 
Mr. Wm. Stoll and Mr. Charles Schmidt. 

The musical fraternity was represented by Aaron Taylor, 
Leopold W. Bellak, Charles. E. Bellak, W. G. Fisher, Carl 
Gaertner, William H. Boner, S. Behrens, S. Tudor Strang, 
Willliam Lemon, Mark Hassler, Simon Hassler, Jonas 
Taylor, Clarence Bement, Alexander Bachman and Gil- 
bert R. Combs, of this city, and Leonard E. Auty, of New 
York, and B, A. Berg, Reading. 


Charles H. Jarvis. 


M*e: lost a faithful friend and able interpreter 
when Charles H. Jarvis died. It may well be said 
that his whole life was made up of music. Music was at 
once his profession and his pastime—his business and his 
pleasure. Beginning to study at the age of four and play- 
ing in public when but seven years old, he was from that 
time almost literally to the day of his death—either in the 
capacity of student, teacher or performer—always busied 
with music. His last concert performance was at Borden- 
town, N. J., four days before he died, and he gave his last 
lesson on Saturday, the 28d ult., while a few minutes past 
midnight of the 24th he was no more. His death was 
caused by acute laryngitis, the result of a severe cold and 
terminating quite suddenly by suffocation. 

Charles H. Jarvis was born in Philadelphia, December 
20, 1887. His father was a musician of excellent repute, 
coming here from England in early life and filling a re- 
sponsible position as organist of Epiphany Church during 
the rectorship of the brilliant Dr. Stephen H. Tyng. The 
elder Jarvis died when Charles was but seventeen years old, 
and from that time he began his long and arduous career as a 
teacher of music. Even at this early age he took up and car- 
ried on the education of his father’s pupils with distinguished 
success. 

There is a great deal said about the drudgery of teach- 
ing, but Mr. Jarvis never spoke of it in that way. That the 
claims of pupils limited his attainments as an artist was only 
necessary. For years he gave from fifty to seventy lessons 
a week. Nevertheless he found time for much private 
study and public performance. The series of classical 
soirées which he gave annually for more than thirty years 
contained on their programs examples of every school and 
of almost every composer who has written for the piano. 

Early in the ‘‘ sixties ” he combined with other players in 
establishing the Philadelphia ‘Quintet Club. All of the 








They are Carl Gaertner, 
Michael H. Cross, Charles H. Jarvis, Carl Plagemann and 


musicians are now well known. 


Charles M. Schmitz. Jarvis is the first of them to pass 
away. The labors of this club for the cause of chamber 
music made Philadelphia prominent for a long time in that 
class of musical entertainments. Mr. Jarvis also combined 
with Mr. Schmitz in 1866 in bringing out a series of orches- 
tral concerts by subscription. In 1871 he brought out a simi- 
lar series in collaboration with Mr. Cross. In 1877 he gave 
an interesting series of historical piano recitals, at which 
Dr. Hugh Clarke, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
supplied comments of a historical and critical character. 
Mr. Jarvis also occasionally accepted engagements in other 
cities, but the demands at home already noted made this 
but rarely possible. He played for the Philharmonic 
Society of New York so successfully that the members 
caused to be made for him a silver vase in memory of the 
oceasion. He played also in several Western cities, under 
the auspices of the National Teachers’ Musical Association, 
and in this city with the Theodore Thomas Orchestra dur- 
ing its palmy days. He was an active member and officer 
of the Utopian and Manuscript clubs. The latter has 
called a general meeting of musicians for this evening to 
take suitable notice of his death. 

While Mr. Jarvis kept in touch with every school of musi- 
‘cal composition and spent countless hours of his valuable 
time in ‘trying over” new music, his tastes were pretty 
firmly established. He often said that Mozart’s music was 
his highest ideal of beauty and excellence. He wasa faith- 
ful student of Beethoven. Those who have heard his 
reading of the Appassionata sonata or the exacting piano 
part of that great trio, op. 97, could not fail to acknowledge 
that his conception was massive, vigorous and full of poetic 
significance. He was one of the last of modern pianists to 
retain a tender side for Thalberg, and certainly no player 
in our day ever showed the true meaning of Thalberg’s 
style or illustrated its gracefulness so well as did Mr. 
Jarvis. For some other composers who are not classed 
among the immortals he had a strong fondness, He wasa 
great admirer of Heller and Henselt, and it is interesting 
to know that on the Saturday before his death he gave his 
last lesson on ‘‘ If I Were a Bird,” and when the lesson 
was over sat down and played the piece through—his last 
performance. 

In addition to the public work thus hastily alluded to Mr. 
Jarvis seemed never too busy to meet with some group of 
other musicians for private practice. It is, I think, a trait 
peculiar to musi¢ians that their profession is also their 
most favorite mode of recreation. For nearly thirty years 
it has been the privilege of the present writer to hear Mr. 
Jarvis play, not only before public audiences, but during 
many such evenings as these devoted to playing in private. 
Upon all these occasions the dignity of his character, seri- 
ous but not sombre, the total absence of pretension, the 
strict devotion to whatever work might be in hand, solely 
for the love of the music and the desire to do it full justice 
—these and other traits were always impressive, and they 
will long serve to keep in tender and faithful memory the 
name of Charles H. Jarvis. Joun Bunrtine. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa 


Cesar Thomson.—César Thomson left this country last 
week. He played forty concerts in twelve weeks, appear- 
ing in the principal cities of the United States. He had an 
immense artistic success, principally with musicians. He 
was well advertised, and through clever management 
thirty-eight out of the forty concerts were sold, most of 
them after his first New York appearance. He was not a 
popular nor a financial success. ‘This may be partly due to 
M. Thomson's lack of personal magnetism to the general 
public, and partly to his limited répertoire. While here 
this great artist was only heard in compositions by Bruch, 
Goldmark, Wieniawski, Vieuxtemps, some minor com- 
posers and Paganini—mostly in compositions of the latter. 
He failed, however, to play Beethoven, Bach, Spohr, Saint- 
Saéns and other classical violin-composers. The Thomson 
experience demonstrates that technic alone is not sufficient 
for American audiences to make a genuine success. 


Success Again for Mills.—Mr. Watkin Mills sang at 
the Columbus, Ohio, Arion’s concert given on February 22. 
Mr. Mills’ solos were received with much satisfaction by 
the large audience, with whom the critics were in har- 
mony. The Despatch says: 

Of the soloists, Mr. Watkin Mills was the prime favorite. Never 
has a more magnificent baritone voice been heard in this city, 
coupled with such graciousness of manner. Mr. Mills’ rich tones 
flowed forth without a seeming effort, exhibiting a voice of remark- 
able range and purity. 


The State Journal says this : 


Mr. Watkin Mills, with his strong and resonant baritone of very 
wide range, made a strong impression from the start,and it grew 
with each number. It is evident that he is equal to any and every 
style ; for while he is known as an oratorio singer par excellence, 
his selections and encores last evening covered the French dramatic 
of Gounod, the German song of Schubert, English and Scotch bal- 
lads, the old Italian of Donizetti and the Handelian oratorio, yet he 
was equally good in them all. Mr. Watkin Mills has had a warm 
reception and has met with distinguished success in America, to 
which was added the applause of a highly pleased audience in this 
city last night. 
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Vienna. 
VIENNA OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
February 19, 1895, § 
HE last Philharmonic concert was to me the 


T finest of this season. The program included an over- 
ture of Dvordk, In der Natur, which received on this occa- 
cion its first interpretation in this city. I could make no 
attempt to analyze the composition ; it is a most beautiful 
and effective thing, and one which is enjoyable at the first 
hearing and must continue enjoyable during innumerable 
hearings. A great deal of interest was aroused by the ap- 
pearance of Josef Hofmann. I belive it was his début in 
Vienna, but his fame had preceded him and there was con- 
siderable speculation as to whether the boy pianist of a 
few years ago had remained a mere prodigy or developed 
into the matured artist—expectations which were justified 
his early musical interpretations. The Rubinstein 
D moll concerto was chosen. (By the way, it is quite true 
that, an piano concerto, the works of 
Rubinstein are conspicuous on the programs of the Richter 
concerts only by their absence.) Those who wished to 
criticise Hofmann would be justified in saying tbat his 
tone is not large. It is small, at least in so large a hall, but 
itis carrying in quality and always beautifully musical. 
His entire rendition proved that he is imbued with true 
artistic spirit. The interpretation was most finished, and 
while Hofmann played with good fire and spirit, he showed 
what the Germans call temperament. One also felt that 
the natural impulses were controlled by the head ; so there 
were no anticipated climaxes or frantic tempi to overlook. 
These new orchestral works of Grieg, a Vorspiel, Inter- 
mezzo and Huldigungsmarsch, seemed to me much less 
characteristic than that composer’s music usually is. They 
are very interesting, however, and were warmly received. 
A Haydn symphony closed the program. It does seem a 
mistake to give the old masters after the modernites. They 


by 


save occasional 


lose all their flavor 

The last Gesellschaft’s concert can scarcely be called a 
success, simply because the soloists were bad, badder, 
baddest,as the children say. It is a shame, because a 
chorus under the direction of Wilhelm Gericke could not do 
other than very fine work, and while it is an injustice, the 
fact remains that when good and bad are mixed in such a 
Hindel’s Judas it is the 
deficiencies which are commented upon. Miss Mary 
Lederer, of the Vienna opera; Miss Matja von Niessen, of 
Dresden; Mr. George Anthes, of Dresden, and Mr. Wilhelm 
Fenton, of Diisseldorff, were thesoloists. Mr. Fenton, the 
bass, was deservedly warmly applauded ; his soli were like 
an oasis in the desert. He has a beautiful voice, which he 
understands how to use, and he sang oratorio as it should 
be Anthes is an atrocious tenor. I have never 
heard of a modest, unassuming, timid, shrinking tenor, or 
I would be strongly inclined to state that he really was 


production as Maccabeus 


sung 


overwhelmed by the situation, and his one idea was to get 
Had he been 
any other sort of a musician I would still be weeping in 
spirit over him, but as it was it was extremely funny. He 
has no execution at all and he attacked the high notes with 
such vim and defiance that the poor things were frightened 
He sings in Rustic Chiv- 
alry and Bajazzi to-morrow evening and I know someone 
who won't be present. The ladies got somewhat confused 
in the duet Zion hebt das Haupt Empor, and the intervals 
and harmonies became more startling than satisfying. 


through as soon as possible, 1f not sooner. 


and did not dare to materialize. 


hey are neither first-class singers. 

Paderewski was announced some time ago for the concert 
to be given March 1 by the Philharmonic, but nothing fur- 
ther has been said about him,and I am told that Mark 
Hamburg, Leschetizky's best pupil, is to play a Chopin con- 
certo instead. 

Grieg has been engaged by the Bohemian String Quar- 
tet fora concert in April. Tickets were selling the middle 
of January. 

The opera of late has been a disgrace to the city. Van 
Dyck was off starring, Paula Mark was serionsly ill and 
Schridter hoarse, I believe. Werther and Manon, which are 
so frequently given at the demand of the public, were off 
the list, being Van Dyck’'s special property in this city ; 
while Hinse} and Gretel, which was given with such fran- 
tic success, was made an impossibility through Mark’s in- 
disposition. No one would object to the old-time favorites 
if they were acceptably given but—ye gods and little fishes ! 
—who can stand a combination of Winkelmann, Miiller, 

bendroth, Baier and Lederer! Each one taken ina single 
dose is quite pill enough to swallow. The Barber of Se- 
ville was given one night, and if it had not been for Ritter 
the whole house would have been sleeping inside of ten 
Meyerhofer’s intentions as Dr. Bartolo were 
good enough, and Grengg as the absent minded music 
master made the most of his opportunities, as he always 
Miss Abendroth as Rosina was quite as dreadful 
Frau Baier has the funniest, squeakiest little 
thin voice imaginable, but there is some peculiar carrying 
quality in it, for it always is to be heard above a large en- 
semble, And what a fright you are, gniidige Fraii ! 

In the Merry Wives of Windsor I saw Lola Beeth for 
the first time do some acting, and she really was most 
charming. Vivacity is infinitely becoming to this beautiful 


minutes. 


does. 
as usual. 


but generally uninteresting woman. Reichenberg as Fa/- 
staff was an excellent support. He is a good actor and has 
a fine voice. Nothing particularly wonderful, but it seems 
so in comparison with the others. 

Fri, Lederer isthe latest addition to the operatic forces (?). 
She was a pupil of the Conservatory, and on finishing her 
course of studies received directly an engagement. The 
press uphold her in consequence, and one reads that she is 
pretty, charming, and the fortunate possessor of a very 
good voice, whereas, in my humble opinion, she is none of 
these things. At least, Lederer is not of the standard of 
talent which should receive recognition in the Vienna Im- 
perial Opera. Perhaps we Americans abroad are not en- 
joying New York—its opportunities! But to return to 
Lederer. She took the part of Anna Reich, and thenum- 
bers between Dippel as Fen¢on and herself were pitiful. 
Dippel, as far as appearances go, always interests me, and 
as ‘Siegfried he is fine, but on other occasions—well, I 
said once that when you don’t hear anything you can be 
certain that Dippel is singing. Lederer was nervous, too, 
I fancy, for in the love duet she got completely out and the 
cadenza became an unbeautiful tenor solo. 

Aida was one of the better performances. Frau War- 
negg, who is seldom heard in a leading réle, gave the 
king’s daughter, with Louie Schlager as the slave and rival. 
Warnegg quite surprised me. She is a good actress and 
sang well, too. Schlager has not improved any in ap- 
pearances. She isstill about five yardsin diameter, and her 
voice is hard and unpleasing. Winkelmann did as good 
work as a badly gone voice would allow, and distributed 
his usual three gestures as liberally throughout the evening 
as usual. Our friend Ritter was black and fascinating and 
sang artistically and well. The staging was magnificent 
and the chorus and orchestra glorious. 

Marschner’s Vampyr, which has not been given here 
since 1884, was revived for Reichmann’s benefit. The réle 
of Lord Ruthvenis one of those peculiarly suitable to Reich- 
mann, and is one of his favorites. He appeared in conse- 
quence to very good advantage as actor and singer. The 
other characters, with the exception of Audry (Winkel- 
mann), are thankless, and Frau Schlager enhanced her 
charms by singing carelessly and with no certainty. 
Carmen was announced one evening, with Renard, 
Schrédter and Ritter. I sighed a sigh of contentment and 
repaired me hither, but fate was against us. Schrédter 
became hoarse, and Miiller was called to the rescue. He 
was hoarse, too, but as he hasn't any voice anyway I pre- 
sume the directors thought it a matter of small importance. 
I was told that Miiller can’t be dispensed with, because if 
he were some twenty operas would go with him. He evi- 
dently was versatile once upon a time. Everyone’s sym- 
pathy was extended to Renard, who was beautiful and 
lovely as ever. Ritter did not sing so well. The songs 
were not given in the tempo to which I have been accus- 
tomed—too slow and evidently studied. 

Van Dyck’s leave of absence was supposed to extend to 
the last of March. He met with a dismal failure in Monte 
Carlo. Does that explain the unexpectedly early return? 

I was reading the report for 1894 of the Opera. There 
were 311 performances given, 72 of which were devoted 
to French works: Massenet, 13; Ambroise Thomas, 10; 
Bizet, 10; Delibés, 13; Gounod, 7, &c. Mascagni was 
booked 14 times, and Leoncavallo, 29. Strangest of all, 
Wagner operas have fallen from a yearly minimum of 60 to 
26. Such favorites as Tannhduser, Meistersinger, Rhein- 
gold and Gétterdimmerung have been given once each, 
and only Lohengrin and the Flying Dutchman have 
reached five performances. LILLIAN APEL. 





David Bispham.—Mr. David Bispham has had sev- 
eral proposals from Mr. Damrosch to sing in the forthcom- 
ing seasons of German operain New York, but the numbers 
and importance of his engagements here render his accept- 
ance impossible. Mr. Bispham is singing throughout the 
Bach Festival, and in four out of the five Wagner concerts 
under Herren Siegfried Wagner and Mottl, and besides 
his work in the Italian opera he will give a Brahms re- 
cital on the master’s birthday, May 7, when he will put 
before the public several of this composer’s less known 
works. 


A Drawback to Cornet Playing.—The boys 
who are organizing a band had it well under way last Fri- 
day, when a young man whom we will call George was over- 
taken by the girl of his choice on the way from the post 
office, when the following conversation was overheard : 
‘‘George, I wish you wouldn’t play the cornet in the 
new band.” 

‘*Why not?” said he, surprised. ‘‘ It is a place of honor, 
and I get a great deal of attention by it, dear.” 

‘* Yes, I know it,” she said, coaxingly. ‘‘It is nice to 
have you noticed by everyone, and all that, but ——” 

She paused and hung her curly head a little lower. 

‘* But what?” said he sharply. 

‘Blowing the cornet makes—makes ——” Her voice 
sunk to a pouting whisper. ‘‘ Makes the lips so stiff and 
hard!” 

George has decided not to be the cornet player in the 
band.— Spring Valley Sun. 








Our Negro Melodies. 


T the concert of the American Symphony Or- 
A chestra last Thursday afternoon 1 was much inter- 
ested in the last number of the program, American Planta- 
tion Dances, a selection of so-called negro melodies, 
wonderfully transformed by skillful and elaborate orches- 
tration, which served, however, only the more completely 
to set forth and accentuate the palpably Scottish character 
of the various airs or lilts. Thinking this over, I venture 
to ask you to grant mea little space in which to express 
both a conviction and an annoyance. 

It is somewhat exasperating to hear the learned and pos- 
itive Teuton and the enthusiastjc Slav assert that in these 
negro melodies they have at last discovered the real and 
unmistakably original American music. If these gentle- 
men would apply themselves to an intelligent study of the 
history of the early settlements of the United States, not 
by savages, but by the English, the Scotch and the French, 
who brought with them the civilization, the education and 
the manners then existing in the countries whence they 
came, they would find that the Southern Atlantic States 
(especially as to Georgia) were largely settled by the Scotch, 
whose descendants still form an important part of the white 
population. 

With the Scotch naturally came their music, many of 
them being Highlanders familiar with the bagpipe and the 
fife. The negroslaves, knowing nothing of music save their 
rhythmic beating upon a rude drum and the discordant 
howl or grunt to be found by travelers among all the African 
tribes, but possessing quick ears and being nothing if 
not imitative, caught up these Scotch airs, which probably 
appealed to a savage sense from their lying chiefly in the 
pentatonic or bagpipe scale, and adopted them as their own ; 
modifying or barbarizing them as they modified or bar- 
barized the English tongue which they learned to speak. 
The peculiar quality of the negro voice, both in singing and 
speaking, perceptible in the voice of the quadroon and even 
in that of ayet further remove from the pure negro, would 
add its share in producing an effect of originality. 

I am sure that every negro melody or plantation dance 
could be traced to a Scotch source ; in some instances to a 
French or Italian. In Scotland from the time of James 
I, music was loved and cultivated, and in James V.’s time 
and that of Mary, who spent her girlhood at the French 
Court and under Italian influences, many French and 
Italian airs must have been introduced into Scotland and 
have become familiar to the people, suffering, no doubt, as 
they gained in the popular favor, a change through trans- 
mission from one to another, in song, on the bagpipe and 
on the fife and fiddle. 

It is amusing, as well as vexatious, to witness the 
foreigners who graciously visit our shores, recognizing and 
proclaiming the beautiful dawn of American music in the 
distorted and garbled versions of melodies, Scotch, French, 
Italian or German, as they may have been, by an inferior 
race, removed, at most, but two generations from absolute 
savagery and incapable, it would seem, of spontaneous 
development in either science, industry, or art.—Sun. 








Paderewski’s Concert.—At Paderewski's concert 
at Leipsic for the benefit of the Liszt monument 3,000 per- 
sons were present. The pianist was called out twenty 
times. 

The Wagner Museum.—tThe city of Eisenach 
is negotiating for the Richard Wagner Museum. The 
latter is offered for 90,000 marks and it will very likely go 
to either Dresden or Eisenach. 

A New Opera.—Ninon |'Enclos, a new opera by M. 
Edmond Missa, a pupil of Massenet, was recently produced 
at the Paris Opéra Comique with success. The music is 
said to be Wagnerian in character. 


Milan.—At the Alhambra, Milan, a successful two act 
opera by the young Spanish composer Nicola Urien has 
had its first hearing. The title of the work is A Night in 
the Desert. The libretto is by Enrico Villoresi. 
Madrid.—It is not only in this city where successful 
operettas have a run of hundreds of nights. At the 
Eldorado in Madrid was recently given the 300th perform- 
ance of the Duo de |’Africaine, a popular operetta by Fer- 
nandez Caballero, who is a master of his style. 

Van Dyck at Monte Carlo.—Van Dyck has been 
singing in Lohengrin at Monte Carlo, of course with his 
usual success. Mlle. Nuovina, the £/sa, Mme. Des- 
champs and Signor Ughetto were also very good and 
the orchestra under M. Jehin most excellent. The last 
named gentleman also conducted a very successful concert, 
the program of which included several Wagner excperts. 


The Trebelli Will Scandal.—In the High Court of 
Justice this morning the judge ordered the arrest of Mme. 
Bettini, daughter of the deceased singer, Trebelli-Bettini, for 
disobeying the order of the court prohibiting her from selling 
her mother's jewels. The order was issued in connection 
with the recent Trebelli will case, in which the validity of the 
will was disputed. Bettini did not appear in court to-day, 
as ordered. It was learned that she had made her escape 
to Southampton, where she went on board a steamship and 





sailed for South Africa. 
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PERA in German is having an almost phenome- 
nal success at the Metropolitan Opera House. Its 
first night was like the Italian and French opera, when the De 
Reszkés, Melba, Eames and Maurel sang. Every per- 
formance has been crowded, especially the two Siegfried 
performances, Thursday evening and Saturday afternoon. 
Friday night, at Lohengrin, the house was very large, 
and those cavilers and professional fault finders who went 
to carp and criticise remained to admire and enjoy. Ina 
word, Mr. Damrosch’s vocal forces, while not being re- 
markable, are all fine, well trained and throughly capable 
artists. Alvary is the star, and Siegfried promises to be 
the star performance of the season. Rosa Sucher, a com- 
manding figure despite the very patent fact that her voice 
is no longer fresh, invests her interpretations with authority 
and power. She is a great artist, say what you will of her 
vocal shortcomings. 

Wednesday was a church holy day, so the Siegfried per- 
formance was deferred until Thursday night. This was 
the cast of the second subscription performance of the sea- 
son of opera in German : 

Rosa Sucher 
Marcella Lindh 
Marie Maurer 

Max Alvary 

Paul Lange 

Franz Schwarz 
Conrad Behrens 
Rudolph Oberhauser 

Siegfried was first given in New York November 9, 1887. 
It has been given altogether twenty-three times here, 
seventeen times with Alvary, two with Heinrich Vogl, 
and four times with Herr Gudehus. Yet the abiding im- 
pression was made by Max Alvary, and again on this occa- 
sion he gave us a reading of the part that reveals his 
powers, mellowed by usance and grown more mature with 
years. But the exquisite impression of abounding elastic 
youth has not gone. There is the same old grace, freedom 
and vitality, and his voice is stronger, more flexible and 
under better control. 

While it might have militated against Mr. Damrosch’s 
scheme to put his best people forward early in the season, 
yet, for the sake of the artistic sequence, we wish that he 
had given the Ring 1n its regular order. Four years with- 
out Wagner music dramas has but whetted public taste 
for the music, and earnest students and lovers have eagerly 
longed for the Trilogy entire. For mechanical and obvious 
reasons Rheingold is not included in the present season's 
repertory, although it would have been a boon conferred 
to have had an opportunity of once more witnessing Al- 
vary’s subtle and brilliant performance of Zoéz. But Mr. 
Damrosch preferred to make no rash experiments, and 
perhaps he was right. Yet Walkiire, Siegfried and Gitter- 
daimmerung should have been given in their regular order. 
Perhaps we may get the Trilogy during the last week of 
the season, 

The performance of Siegfried was an excellent one 
Thursday night. For one thing the stage management 
was admirable, and orchestra and stage worked most har- 
moniously. Alvary held himself well in hand in the begin- 
ning, but as the first act wore on he became more buoyant, 
and the forging scene culminated in splendid triumph. 
This act has something inexpressibly youthful and dewy 
about it, and A/zme is such asuperb foil to the joyous young 
blood of the son of Szegmund and Sizeglinde. He is so full 
of primal joy, the world looks so beautiful to his fresh eyes, 
he is so trusting, so loving, that he even softens the 
malignant heart of the prehistoric hairy man ape Mzme. 
Joy of life, morning of life, life in its scherzo mood is 
typified by the young Szey/rzed. His innocence, his tender 
virginal feelings, his longings for mother love, father love 
and that deeper note of passion which lurks at the basic 
springs of his being—who can view this lovely creation of 
the poet dramatist without tears? How triumphant and 
irresistible is his speech, how right he is in all that he at- 
tempts! He is the unclouded vision of youthful, conquering 
genius, Little wonder Wagner loved this particular figure, 
for like Walther, Szeg/rzed embodied all his youthful 
dreams and hopes. 

Alvary was charming in the forest scene. It is one of 
the most trying monologues inexistence. Think of a scene 
the greater part of which is for one voice. It is not surpris- 
ing then that it taxes the resources of most singing actors. 


Alvary filled the act with glow and grace and color. How 
tender was he when he spoke of the mother he never knew, 
how ingenuous and boylike his attempts to imitate the song 
of the forest bird! He knew no fear when he assaulted the 
noisome and formidable dragon, but how alert he was 
when he became conscious of /zme’s treachery. 

In the third act Szeg/frzed becomes exalted by virgin 
love. Here again Alvary proved himself the great artist. 
His exaltation and fire were superb. It goes without say- 
ing that the Siegfried performances are the craze of the 
present season. 

The same old enthusiasm broke forth again, and at the 
matinée on Saturday the house went wild. It was quite as 
large an audience as on the opening night, 


* 
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Being essentially a masculine opera Siegfried’s success 
largely depends on the male cast. The principal figure 
after Alvary’s was naturally Paul Lange’s. He was a very 
satisfying M/zme, although much of the music of the part 
is too low for his voice. But he was grotesque and agile 
and sang with fervor. The Wanderer was the least satis- 
factory. Herr Franz Schwarz has an impressive personal- 
ity, but his voice is hard, unyielding and unsympathetic. 
His earnestness and unquestionable knowledge of the re- 
quirements of his réle all count, however, in his favor. 

Marcella Lindh at the first performance was evidently 
frightened. But she did not do badly by any means. Her 
high, light, pure voice is excellently adapted to the 
music, although she did not efface impressions of 
Sophie Traubmann. Conrad Behrens was a sonorous 
Fafner, and Rudolph Oberhauser sang in the small part of 
A lberich with marked ability. We hope soon to hear more 
of this artist. Marie Maurer did well with the ungrateful 
role of Erda. Query: Couldn’t the Wanderer and Erda 
be cut out entirely from this lovely woodland poem? They 
are bores, and while the Wanderer is a success as a riddle 
guesser he is a huge bore altogether. The short scene 
when he intercepts Szegfried is germane to the story, but 
oh, what a mock heroic nuisance this Wotan is ! 

Briinnhilde was of course impersonated by Rosa Sucher. 
It had touches of power and poetry, but as a whole it did 
not approach Lilli Lehmann’s magnificent interpretation. 
It lacked charm and vocally was not so overpowering as 
her, /so/de, which, all said and done, is a very remarkable 
performance. 

Mr. Damrosch may be congratulated on his work. It 
was not technically impeccable, nor was it equal in merit 
throughout. It lacked chiefly delicacy and tonal discrimi- 
nation, but there was a bealthy fervor and enthusiasm, 
sweep and glow, which atoned for minor shortcomings. 
Indeed the opera throughout had atmosphere, and atmos- 
phere, we all know, isa mantle that covers a multitude of 
technical sins. Alvary, however, is the one figure 
cherished in all memories of Steg/ried. 

The cast of Lohengrin, sung on Friday night, was as 
follows : 

Johanna Gadski 
Ortrud....cccccccccccecvcccecccccscccsccccescecesccoccrseees Marie Brema 
LOheNQTin,......ccccececceesecceececceeeceecceseeees Nicolaus Rothmiihl 
King Henry Conrad Behrens 
Telramund 
Herald 

This performance, despite all croaking prophecies, was sur- 
prisingly good. With the figures of the De Reszkés and Nor- 
dica and Maurel’s wonderful 7¢/ramund we were perhaps 
impatient and doubtful as to the names in the German cast, 
but everyone was agreeably disappointed. As a totality 
it was an excellent though by no means a brilliant Lohen- 
grin. Johanna Gadski, the newcomer, was ill at ease, the 
result of a bad throat and nervousness. She has a well- 
trained soprano, the lower registers of which are more 
musical and convincing than the upper. It is a voice that 
has not much color, but it 1s serviceable, and as the evening 
wore on she did some good work. But she sang off pitch, 
especially in the first act. Her £/sa is not surprising, nor 
as poetic as was Emma Eames last year, but there can be no 
doubt of the young woman’s abilities. For the rest she is 
a fairly well-schooled actress, and her figure is youthful 
and shapely. Nicolaus Rothmiihl has enjoyed much popu- 
larity in Germany. He evidently knows the routine of his 
business, and his voice is robust and telling, but it lacks 
charm. His Lohengrin was honest and earnest and he 
pleased his audience without doubt, for it broke all rules 
and applauded during the progress of an act. 

Marie Brema was unquestionably the star of the evening. 
So strong an Ortrud we have not heard since Marianne 
Brandt's, and this, too, in the teeth of the fact that she 
phrases roughly, and her work lacks finish. But voice, like 
blcod, is bound to tell, and the Scotch girl has a superb 
voice, which she uses in the most prodigal manner. She 
was a most impressive figure, and acted and, sang with 
compelling enthusiasm. Brema has a big future, but she 
should look to the important little details of her art. There 
is no excuse for a singer of such marked musical tempera- 
ment committing the vocal sins she does. Behrens was a 
satisfactory Avg, the Herald, despite a tendency to over- 
act, very good, and the chorus showed the careful drilling 
of Mr. Elliott Schenck. But why in a thorough presenta- 
tion, as this of Lohengrin, does the stage manager, Herr 








Harder, allow such weird polychromatic effects in the 
garbing of the female chorus? It was optically shattering. 

Last year we had a performance of Die Gétterdiim- 
merung, given under, Mr. Damrosch’s baton, with Materna 
and Schott in the two principal réles. But it has been some 
years since the work has been adequately presented. 
There were some grave shortcomings in last Monday 
night’s performance, the gravest being inadequate stage 
management. The imported scenery is not large enough 
for the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House. There was 
a woful lack of perspective and want of space in the scene 
of the funeral cortege, and the curtain was rung down in 
the middle of the Trauermarsch. The majesty of the act 
was destroyed, 

Then, too, the destruction of Walhalla was not satisfac- 
tory, being altogether on too puny a scale. The last scene 
did not hang together. Fatigue seemed to have suddenly 
paralyzed the energies of the principals. Sucher, who had 
been at her best in the preceding acts, fell short in the 
Immolation scene ; Grane, the horse, behaved badly, and 
Mr. Damrosch did not get the grand climacteric in the 
finale. It was a great disappointment, for no opera this 
season started out with fairer prospects thar. did this par- 
ticular performance. 

Rosa Sucher was at her best. She sang like a changed 
woman when compared to last week. Her voice was 
brighter and at times brilliant. While it showed evident 
tatigue toward the close, Frau Sucher was magnificent in 
the second act. When she accusep Sveg/ried her anger was 
that of an avenging angel. 

The woman’s poses, so Greek, so few, so simple, yet so 
effective, were admirable aids to her fiery speech. She was 
off pitch at times and forced her voice so that she literally 
shrieked, but the impersonation was so intense, so rounded, 
so right, that all details were swallowed up in the superb 
and moving picture. But she failed to make her climax at 
the close, which is to be deplored. It is to be hoped that 
the stars will be more propitious at the next Gétterdim- 
merung performance, 

We enjoyed Max Alvary’s Szeg/ried in this music drama 
during the last year of his engagement under Mr. Seidl’s 
regime. Itis amore mellow and finished interpretation 
now. Alvary’sold Szeg/rzed is still a young and elastic 
creation. There is no special reason why the part should 
be made so mature ; so his smooth face and finely carved 
classic features were not out of place in this mighty 
fresco of Wagner's. 

He was particularly lovely to look at on Monday night. 
His costuming was a marvel as to archeological details and 
became his graceful, firmly knit figure well. Some of his 
poses completely filled the eye of the painter. While par- 
leying with the Rhine maidens he was a picture well worth 
remembering. He, too, was in better voice than last week. 
He acted with great, vigor jand dignity, and his long song 
before Hagen, Gunther and the rest of the barbaric crew 
was extremely realistic. 

Gadski seemed overweighted as Gutrune. The Rhine 
daughters sang fairly in tune, and the Gunther of Herr 
Oberhauser was good. Emil Fischer was a sturdy and 
forcible Hagen. The horse Grane was amateurish, and 
the male chorus was sufficiently fierce. 

The orchestra was disposed to run away from Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s stick, and played roughly and misbehaved itself 
several times in the matter of tonal impurities and uncertain 
entrances. Indeed it was the least satisfactory perform- 
ance of the season in this respect, for the conductor's atten- 
tion was wholly taken up by the score, and the singers had 
to look out for themselves. A few more rehearsals will 
doubtless mend matters. 

After hearing this wonderful work the rest of the Tril- 
ogy seems to be merely a preparation, a prelude for its 
epical grandeur, its broad Shakesperian range. It is a 
huge fresco, painted in big, sweeping and massive strokes. 
It has all the inevitable quality of a Greek drama, and its 
figures are swept ruthlessly onward to the final catastrophe. 
A mighty ending for a mighty work. 

Here is the exact cast of the occasion : 

Rosa Sucher 
Johanna Gadski 
Woglinde .Marcella Lindh 


Wellgunde 0000s catesseecesoesens 6ocneccecscln een 
Flosehilde@....cccsecscccccccccccees Ge nsncesesetsenasseasetes Marie Maurer 


Siegfried..........ceccccccccscccccccesccnccesse coscccsovenes Max Alvary 
Gunther Rudolph Oberhauser 


occccccccccccccccecescoccecece Emil Fischer 

The scheme for the balance of the week is this: 

Wednesday evening, Tristan and Isolde—Rosa Sucher, 
Marie Brema, Max Alvary, Franz Schwarz, C. H. Clarke, 
Rudolph Oberhauser, Emil Fischer. 

Special! Owing to the great success of Lohengrin, an 
extra performance will be given on Thursday evening, with 
the original cast, costumes and scenery. The shortness of 
the season will render it impossible to repeat this opera 
again at an evening performance. 

Friday evening, Tannhauser. (Only evening perform- 
ance. )—Johanna Gadski, Elsa Kutscherra, Marcella Lindh, 
Nicolaus Rothmiihl, Paul Lange, Franz Schwarz, Rudolph 
Oberhauser, Paul Siegel, A. Dahm-Petersen, Conrad 
Behrens. 

Saturday afternoon, Lohengrin—Johanna Gadski, Marie 
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Brema, Nicolaus Rothmiihl, Conrad ,Behrens,? Franz 
Schwarz, Rudolph Oberhauser. 
Trilogy will be given} in its 
Monday night with Die 


it is said that the 
on 


Next week 


order, 





regular beginning 


Walkiire 


Joseffy in Chicago. 

AFAEL JOSEFFY played in Chicago with Mr, 
R [Thomas and his orchestra last Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening. The New York dailies on Saturday 
morning chronicled the return tothe musical world of the 
We received the following telegram, 
Liebling : ‘* Joseffy scored glorious success 
He is still the same incom- 


great virtuoso. 


signed Emil 
with Brahms’ second concerto. 
parable artist.” 

The Chicago H/era/d of last Saturday contained the fol- 


lowing story of the affair : 


he at cement of the eminent pianist Rafael Joseffy as solo- 
st, and the promise that he would play one of the latest concertos by 
Brahms, one of the most distinguished composers of the present 


t an immense audience yesterday (Friday) afternoon 


the matinée performance of the Chicago Orchestra at the Audito- 


» that literally filled the vast room, and occupied as 


standing room The reappearance of this noted 


n the nature of an event, and the enthusiasm 


the time of his ym the stage till 


of the 


appearance up 





repeated fourth movement, which he 








playe € ri e yus dem is of his audience 
Joseff y se for yes ert Johannes Brahms’ brilliant 
and Se s t oncerto for piano and orchestra, No. 2, in B flat, 
s N lo agnificent work and such an 
x I nal op} nity to illustrate $ art, and it can be safely said 
was given ample stice Perhaps for those whoare doubtless 
e major wever wou ave been more satisfactory if he 
hosen a position that would have been more appealing to 

the sentiment 

Josetfy was far from the completion of the first movement when he 
ifficiently demonstrated his right to be considered one of the most 
rilliant pianists now before the public. Here he wasabsolutely con- 
vincing in his masterly technic, overcoming the great technical 


difficulties with perfect ease, and displaying in the rapid passages a 


erfect technical skill and mastery of the keyboard. The tone pro- 


his instrument was crisp, clear as crystal and sparkling 
no matter how rapid and difficult the run, was clear 
the close of the finale movement, the alle- 








inct. It wasin 

», that he so convincingly showed himself to be a per- 
€ tex 4 his work in the final passages being of marvelous 
t " and showing great virtuosity. Long before he had come 
to the end the movement he received enthusiastic applause trom 
entire audience, who recalled him repeatedly He finally re- 
sponded a layed again with the orchestra the entire fourth move- 

nent 
rhis movement, given as an encore, worthy and excellent as it was, 
was in one sense disappointing, as probably the majority of the 
audience would have been better pleased had he returned and de- 
lighted the w one of his own compositions. That this was evi- 
lent was demonstrated by the continuous applause which followed 


he space of some minutes, 


Blumenberg's Tour.—Mr. Louis Blumenberg, the violon- 
cellist, will give concerts this week in Dolgeville, Utica, 
Rome, Syracuse, Cortland and Ithaca, N. Y. 

Kneisel Quartet.—The last of the Kneisel Quartet con- 
certs will be given at Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall on Fri- 
day evening, March 15. The program will consist of Boro- 
dine’s D major quartet, Schubert's D minor quartet and 
Beethoven's septet. 

William Groeschel Dead.— 
’s disease on Friday night at his home, No. 
He was well known in 


Professor William Groeschel 
died of Bright 
313 Central avenue, Jersey City. 
German musical societies, and for several years had been 
the director of the Arion Club, of Jersey City. 
president of the National Saengerbund and prominent in 
He was born in Ger- 


He was 


the Beethoven Society, of this city. 
many in 1850. A widow and young son survive him. 

Mr. Bigelow Ford Engaged.—Mr. Bigelow Ford, the 
present organist and choirmaster of St. Peter’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, has been engaged by the Baptist Church 
of the Epiphany, Madison avenue, corner Sixty-fourth 
street, from May 1, where he will organize a large chorus 
choir. 

Mr. F 
work, having organized and conducted several choruses in 
other city churches, and the results of this experience will 


ord has had considerable success in this line of 


be concentrated on his new work. 

Philharmonic Concert.—Owing to Mr. Seidl’s con- 
tinued illness, Mr. Frank Van der Stucken will conduct 
the next public rehearsal and concert of the Philharmonic 
Society, Friday afternoon and Saturday evening. Ysaye 
will play Beethoven's violin concerto and the orchestra 
Peter Tschaikowsky’s third suite in G and the prelude to 
Die Meistersinger, which last has been substituted for the 


Berlioz numbers. 


Dead.—Madame Bianchi, beloved of earlier San Fran- 
cisco operagoers, died recently in that city. The Bianchis 
went there in 1859 from Australia. Although the commu- 
nity was crude and more or less rough,the young Italians 
induced Tom Maguire, then most popular, to give them a 
chance to present opera. After a slight demur he did so. 
Signor Bianchi sent for singers, drilled a local chorus and 
produced Trovatore, Norma, Traviata and Lucretia Borgia. 
Husband and wife headed all musical interests here for 

















Miss Nora M. Green.—Miss Nora M. Green will give 
instruction to society classes at her studio, Fifth avenue 
and Thirty-eighth street, at 4p.m. Mondays during the 
Lenten season, the subjects being time, accent, phrasing 
and diction. 

Frank Freeland.—Frank Freeland, of London, a well- 
known author of short stories, is putting the finishing 
touches on the book of a comic opera, the music of which 
has been written by a Londoner of title, but who, for the 
time being, prefers to remain zncog. 

William Francis Sage.—Mr. William Francis Sage, 
who wrote the book of the opera originally named T. I. Q. 
(meaning The Indian Question), has wisely decided to re- 
christen his work. He will call it The Sioux and the Suitor. 
Miss Louise Baudet and Mlle. Camille d'Arville have been 
approached with the view to hearing the opera read. 

Anton Hegner’s First Concert.—The first of Mr. Heg- 
ner’s four ‘cello recitals will occur at the Waldorf at 3 
o'clock on Wednesday afternoon, the 13th. He will be as- 
sisted by Mme. Lillian Blauvelt and Miss Laura Fried- 
mann, who will make her first appearance in New York ; 
Xaver Scharwenka, Emil Fischer and Maude Morgan will 


also assist. The program will be: 


Concerto for violoncello, Op, 14.......cessesceeseseecess G. Goltermann 
Wel dscescverevesdcnecenscateestheenecesdadsceusthcoesenaensh 

Miss Lillian Blauvelt. 
Patomntas Ge Cesssst.coveccsccccovcccsccccs cscvccvccvvcss David Popper 
its cncincachncdveGesccdeousonbdensheetetwhstseenséwewde Anton Hegner 
TOPRRIONG oo cccccccessctecccocosevsteccees se .0bsccesseus David Popper 

Cello. 

VOOR. ccccccccvcrscccccccccccescsscccccccscovcocccscccecececsors 

Miss Lillian Blauvelt. . 
sccpiagehepig Od PRT PT TT ee hie Re Ee Anton Hegner 
Gavot...... 
BOO BOD: pcccccccesscvesovssocses Ceccevre ceccecceesooesccoses Fr. Schubert 

*Cello, 


A Sherwood and Pupils’ Concert.—William H. Sher- 
wood gave aconcert on February 25 in the Y. M.C. A. 
Hall of Indianapolis, assisted by Miss Mary M. Shedd and 
her pupils. The program was received with much interest 
and was as follows: 


Sonate Appassionata, op. 57, in F minor........... PTT TTT irr Beethoven 
Wm. H. Sherwood. 
Swiss Echo Song..... Sodcnvesesquseebedeseneedsecéuatbeosces séoees Eckert 
Miss Zora Bartmes. 
Scherzo and Funeral March from , 
sonate in B flat minor, Op. 35... >......ccccccececvcccececcecess Chopin 
Nocturne in D flat, op. 27, No. 2.. ) 
Gib PUR GS Be Sea vec eter ccrsésscesescastvesvevessspecdhocsvconeds Raff 
Mr. Sherwood. 
Canzonnetta, from opera Salvator Rosa../ Bryan 


Pe vcavcecvusestebuddetescantanesnsiwena ) 
Mabel Glenn Hunter. 
(Guitar accompaniment to ballad by Miss Shedd.) 


Selections from Carnival, Op. 9. cccccccscccscvcscosonccessves Schumann 
Mr. Sherwood. 
Who Treads the Path of Duty (Magic Flute) .. ................ Mozart 
Mr. Algernon Bradford. 

Nocturne in A flat, No. 8 (Liebestraums). ...cccccccscccccccccccocce Liszt 
Medea, OP. 18... 000 ccovccrcceseccovcevvecsecvecesonece Wm. H. Sherwood 
Mr. Sherwood 
Angels ever Bright and Fair (Messiah)...........0ssseeesceseess Handel 
LARD occ cccsecccscccscevevessesouocces coecceecoovascooesoeseoets Lister 


Miss Bartmes. 
(Guitar accompaniment to lullaby by Miss Shedd.) 

solde’s Liebestod, from Tristan und Isolde.... ++... Wagner-Liszt 
Paust Walts........ccccscosccccscvesece o Gounod-Liszt 

Mr. Sherwood. 

Accompanist, Miss Olive Van Camp. 

Successful Maude Young.—The success of Miss Maude 
Young, prima donna of the Rob Roy Company, has elicited 
for her offers from several prominent managers. Miss 
Young is a striking blonde, possessing a charming person- 
ality and an excellent voice which should win great fame 
for her. 


New Brunswick Choral Society.—The first concert of 
the New Brunswick Choral Society was given on Monday, 
February 18, with great success at New Brunswick, N. J., un- 
der the direction of Orton Bradley. The program consisted 
of miscellaneous in Part I., followed by the Stabat Mater. 
The local newspapers say : 


Much interest has been evinced during the last two months in the 
new musical organization recently formed in our city under the lead- 
ership of Mr.Orton Bradley, of New York. This interest was mani- 
fested last evening in the big crowd at the first public appearance of 
the society. The main part of the program was Rossini’s beautiful 
Stabat Mater, given in connection with the following soloists: Miss 
Elizabeth Webb Cary, soprano; Mrs. A. L. Baldwin, contralto; 
Mr. Ellison Van Hoose, tenor ; Mr. Perry Averill, baritone, and Mr. 
Harry Smock, of New Brunswick, basso. Of course interest centred 
mostly in the Stabat Mater, but one or two numbers in the earlier 
part of the program deserve special mention. Mrs, Baldwin's solo, 
The Worker, by Gounod, and Miss E. Webb Cary’s For All Eternity, 





years, and Madame Bianchi was a great social favorite. 


by Mascheroni, were pleasing foretastes of what was to follow, and 


in each selection the artists showed a beauty and richness of tone 
which proclaimed long and painstaking study, coupled with great 
natural ability. Perry Averill, who is an opera singer of note, sang 
the prologue from Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci. This was one of the suc- 
cesses of the evening ; song and singer seemed perfectly fitted each 
tothe other. Mr. Averill’s voice is a baritone of indescribable rich- 
ness. Mr. Bradley’s two piano solos were well and faultlessly ren- 
dered. Mr. Van Hoose won plaudits by his rendition of the Cujus 
Animam. The entire program was rendered with smoothness and 
precision, and the Choral Society sang in a manner which showed 
what a skillful conductor Mr, Bradley is and what splendid material 
he had to work on. 

Yaw.—Ellen Beach Yaw is having a great time down 
South. According tothe local papers, in cities where she has 
sung no artist has ever appeared that gave as much satis- 
faction and created such an excitement. A Brunswick, 
Ga., paper says: ; 

That voice! It soars like the lark, takes the compass of a tropic 
windstorm and trills as sweetly as a Georgia mockingbird, is more 
soulful than the gentle Jenny Lind’s and rises without effort far 
above the highest octave of artistic Patti's. 

It was a critical audience that greeted her at L’Arioso Friday 
night. There were some who came led by the true witchery of anti- 
cipated revelations ; and others who paid their $2 for the satisfaction 
of saying, when the singer had been heard, “ She does not come up 
to the claims of her advertising.” The former were charmed; the 
latter did not criticise, for the simple reason that the perfection of the 
artist exceeded their ability to judge. She satisfied every expect- 
ancy ; she shattered every tradition of vocal pre-eminence. 

At Tampa, Fla., the 7rzéune speaks as follows of Miss 
Yaw’s appearance : 

Miss Ellen Beach Yaw made her first appearance in this city last 
night before a large audience in the music room at the Tampa Bay 
Hotel, scoring an instantaneous success. The audience was most de- 
cidedly fashionable, a great majority of whom appeared in full even- 
ing dress. * * * Sheistwenty-two, but looks to be in her teens, 
and yet has attained a distinction coveted but not acquired by Nils- 
son, Patti nor any of the few who have received the applause of 
courts and crowns in the old world and millions in the new. Last 
evening she demonstrated her right to claim the greatest range of 
voice of any human being living or dead that ever appeared before 
an audience. She sustained F above with surprising strength, trilled 
like a bird on high D above high C, and took B above high C with a 
certainty and a purity of tone that was nothing less than mar- 
velous. 

The entertainment was a most gratifying success both financially 
and socially, and the ladies of the Orphans’ Home deserve and will 
have the lasting gratitude of all who were so fortunate as to be pres- 
ent in bringing Miss Yaw to this city. 

The party go from here to Ocala, Orlando, St. Augustine, Jackson- 
ville and thento Palm Beach. We take pleasure in most cordially 
recommending her to these lovely cities of Fair Florida, and can do 
so most conscientiously. 


Wm. H. Sherwood at Quincy.—Wm. H. Sherwood 
played on February 26 at Quincy, Ill. His program, which 
consisted of ten numbers, played in his usual good style, 
was : 





Sonate Appassionata, op. 57, in F minor..........ceeeeseeeee Beethoven 

Nocturne in D flat, op. 27, No. 2.........0005 ) 

Scherzo and Funeral March, from sonate in }+++++++++++eeee eee Chopin 
B flat mimor, Op 95..........ccccsesececvcees \ 

La Polka de la Reine.......... Cove crvesseseccvocccceyesesoovecscoecs Raff 

Selections from Carneval, op. 9...........+.+ 

POMS FeO. o 0 6 bv ins sndiscdsessocves 

Pantalon et Columbino (Punch and Judy).. 

COGROES. oc ccccicccccccosvsescsccccccscccssese | secceccesee. SCHUMaND 

BO ccc tus on bbe acetate abn sncSendidecsed ses { 

Valse Allemande (Intermezzo Paganini)..... 

Marche des Davids.........cccsccscsccccesces | 

Bundler Contre les Philistines J 

Nocturne in A flat (Liebestraum, No. 3).............cccceeeeeeesees Liszt 

Bie Wt TU ass dink davnc sis csecscveesiaccidecesste Hollaender 


Exhilaration, op. 14, No. 3 (Sherwood-Presser Ed.). Wm. H. Sherwood 


Hark, Hark! the Lark!........ O00 occ ceccccsccosccccccss OOMUUErt-LANet 
Isolde's Liebestod (from Tristan und Isolde)............ Wagner-Liszt 
SUP MRR coed beucnevesubespebe saceetscvecesucdadesete -Gounod-Liszt 


Miss E. Jean Nelson.—Miss E. Jean Nelson, who is the 
originator of the enterprise known as the Musical Aid Guild 
of the State of New York, as described in THe Musica. 
CourigR last week, desires it stated that the normal fee 
charged at present will not be refunded in all cases in a 
short time, and branches of vocal and instrumental music 
be taught free. The term originally used was *‘ remit "— 
not ‘‘refund.” It was and is the desire of Miss Nelson and 
her co-workers to make the Guild self-supporting, and to 
that end, in time, a merely nominal fee will be charged, 
which will enable the management to conduct the Guild 
without loss, and at the same time without financial profit, 
to the advantage of pupils of modest means, of course. 
Anton Seidl Sick.—Mr. Anton Seidl, the great Wagner 
conductor, has been, we are sorry to announce, quite 
sick. He caught a severe cold after a private concert 
in Washington, which developed some rather alarming 
symptoms of pneumonia. But thanks to Mr. Seidl’s strong 
constitution and careful nursing he is improving rapidly 
and may soon be able to attend to his professional duties. 
There was much consternation manifested last week on ac- 
count of exaggerated rumors regarding Mr. Seidl]'s illness. 
Happily they were without foundation. 


Miss Cottlow in New York.—Miss Gussie Cottlow, the 
pianist, is staying in the city and will soon appear here in 
concert. 
SSISTANCE is urgently asked for a young, talented 
and ambitious musician, who can furnish good refer- 
ences, and whose ardent wish is to be enabled to con- 
tinue his studies in Berlin, but whose financial condition 
interferes with the accomplishment of hiseducation. Any- 
one interested in art and artists who should feel inclined 
to lend the necessary aid will please address Assistance, 





Tue Musicat Courter office, for further information. 
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WILMINGTON. 


WitmincTon, Det., February 26, 1895. 


MBs: M. R. CARPENTER made her bow toa 
Wilmington audience this evening, under circumstances 
that must have been gratifying to her, making due allowance for 
the indulgence of friends. The Opera House was nearly filled, 
and the pleasant accompaniments of recalls and bouquets were 
Mrs. Carpenter's voice is a mezzo soprano of 
The middle and upper registers are good; some 
The program : 


not wanting. 
medium range. 
of the notes of the latter are notably so. 


Dost Thou Know that Sweet Land (Mignon)............ Thomas 
Pe IN sb vin Ci nthenscncenvedecscentionks Cholmeley-Jones 
O Bid Permando (LA Favorite). ....cscsacvcscesevedese Donizetti 
AE RII os bin cb cnesaxatek¥andtecss rottansededts Sullivan 
Ur eke EEN hah dneee is +scudmnhceaccadoaeaminics Mascheroni 


Mrs. Carpenter responded with three encores, giving Ben Bolt 
after the aria from Favorita. The singer did not need the hyp- 
notic influence of a Svengali to bring out the pathos of this old 
ballad, and it would seem that her present forte lies more in this 
direction than in that of the florid music of Donizetti. Mrs. Car- 
penter was assisted by her vocal instructor, Mr. Cholmeley- 
Jones, of Philadelphia, who sang several songs acceptably. He 
was handicapped by a late attack of grip. 

The Fidelio Ladies’ Quartet, of Philadelphia, and Mr. Henry 
Meyers, of Philadelphia, also assisted. Mr. Meyers’ only disap- 
pointment lay in the breaking of a string of his zither and not 
being able to finish the delightful Pizzicato by Delibés. Thomas 
a Beckett was the accompanist, except that Mr. Cholmeley-Jones 
accompanied the singing of hisown song, and did it charmingly. 

Mrs. Carpenter will sing at the Ferd. Fullmer Club concert to 
be held shortly, and if her first appearance before an audience in 
her native tity can be taken as a criterion she will be accorded a 
warm reception. Her first appearance in public as a vocalist 
aroused unusual interest. Joun L. Hatt. 

- ee 


COLUMBUS. 
Co._umBus, Ohio, February 17, 1895. 
| aioe of music are certainly deeply indebted 
to the Ladies’ Musical Club for their enterprise in bringing 
E. A. MacDowell to this city. 
12th was attended by a large, enthusiastic, representative audi- 


His recital on the evening of the 


ence, whose hearty applause indicated the pleasure derived from 
his playing. The program was varied in character, including 
compositions of Bach, Schubert, Liszt, Chopin, Strong, Wilson 
G. Smith and Geisler in addition to his own. The celebrated 
Sonata Tragica was one of the latter. 

The second subscription concert of the Euterpean Society 
consolidated Columbus Orchestra and Orpheus Club) occurred 
at the Grand Opera House on the evening of the 14th. The so- 
ciety was assisted by Miss Sara Layton Walker, contralto, and 
Miss Frances Houser, accompanist. The following program was 


given: 

I Ess ik bb oka coins deGb 0 6iR Vian Deseckasec’e Weber 
Columbus Orchestra. 

IE WEIN occ ceadaddlkvedaneadodadeb shed bass Caves Raff 


Orpheus 
pheus. 
Avia, Tha Mott do Jeanne WALC....i2 ice cccctcsvescccues Bemberg 
Miss Walker. 


De RRO i i bbe de irda bis adede ts i's ic ckene William IT. 
Euterpean Society. 
Unfinished Symphony, first movement ................. Schubert 
Orchestra. 
Dim and Gray Appear the Mountains................-..-+00: Abt 
Orpheus. 
COONAN TARIONIG as 6 odds oko sec cet eicceswecetissansueves Czibulka 
Orchestra. 
RE Ce io ooh sin odin se pe wentode os <pbseuctdecticedus Gillet 
String Orchestra. 
A Ta as 5 aisclen sth cdbeeccctects descnees saws Schumann 
EM WINING 65a. inicedd vcas ed cb db 0s coeds Faatide cusde Schlessinger 
SOUT TORS 06 ons oes cieidiicdns besavecadocessecsssdoedvsasess Behr 
Miss Walker. 
Te Tee ee TOT Brambach 


Euterpean Society. 

The work of the orchestra was exceptionally good and showed 
marked improvement over the last appearance. The overture 
was very well done, as was also the number by string orchestra, 
while the serenade, a simple, easy little melody, suffered by 
reason of the gentlemen being over confident and not exercising 
their usual care. The orchestra appeared at its best in the sym- 
phony. Indeed, this was not only the best work of the evening, 
but the best it has ever done; never before has it exhibited such 
precision, such careful observance of the shadings, as in this case. 
At its conclusion, for the first time in Columbus, a symphony 
was encored. This was so wholly unexpected that nothing had 
been prepared, and consequently the orchestra did not respond. 

The Orpheus Club did a very good work in its unaccompanied 
songs, but either from over confidence or lack of proper rehear- 
sals the efforts did not come up to the usual standard. 

Miss Walker, the contralto, made a decided hit. Although 
unknown to the audience she won her way into their hearts by 
her splendid rendition of the aria La Mort de Jeanne d’Arc. 

Her other numbers, being lighter, completely captivated 
She was recalled after each appearance and re- 


everyone. 














sponded with encore numbers. Miss Houser demonstrated that 
she is not only an excellent pianist but also an accomplished 
accompanist. 

Owing to the severe accident which befell Mr. T. H. Schneider, 
the conductor of the Orpheus Club, on the evening of January 
25, Mr. J. S. Bayer, conductor of the orchestra, was called upon 
to direct both organizations, which he did in a highly successful 
manner. 

Dr. Amor Sharp and Mr. W. H. Lott have organized a chorus 
of about 150 members for the purpose of giving The Creation in 
the near future. Mr. Lott will conduct. Inasmuch as the best 
voices of the city have been secured a great success is predicted. 

Washington’s Birthday will be celebrated by a grand holiday 
concert given by the Arions. They will have the assistance of 
Mrs. Julia Wyman, Watkin Mills and Josef Hollman. 

C. B. Durry. 


+ -— 


KANSAS CITY. 


Kansas City, Mo., February 22, 1895. 
ITH approaching spring the musical spirit in 
Kansas City seems to be reviving, and the next few 
months promise some interesting events in a musical way. 

The Apollo Club is to invade a new field, is to take to itself 
what may prove to be a better half, and is to give what it pur- 
poses shall be an adequate presentation of oratorio. The club 
intends to augment its strength by the addition of a chorus of 
female voices, and with Mme. Lillian Blauvelt and the Chicago 
orchestra, under Thomas, give one of the great oratorios. They 
are now organizing for that purpose and as the new chorus is to 
be chosen from the prominennt church choir singers and those 
who have had considerable vocal training, the result promises to 
give a mixed chorus superior to any yet formed here. 

Mr. Carl Faelton, of the New England Conservatory of Music, 
gives a piano recital on March 1. 

Two weeks ago the Apollo Club made its first appearance for 
this season, assisting the Detroit Philharmonic Club, which gave 
the greater part of the program. The personnel of the Apollo 
Club has greatly changed since last year, making, of course, ar- 
tistic work much more difficult, and the results are as yet not en- 
tirely satisfactory. They gave only three numbers, one of them 
being the Kaiser's Ode, given probably as a novelty. But the 
concert was a most enjoyable one, Mr. Ludwig Bleuer and the 
Philharmonic Club intensifying the approval and admiration 
they won on their first appearance here, early in the season. 

Last Tuesday evening the Kronberg Conservatory gave its 
eighth recital, Mr. and Mrs. Kronberg, Mr. King and Mr. Boucher 
being assisted by Miss Stowell, Mrs. Gillespie and Mr. Croner. 

Mr. Kronberg’s singing of It is Enough, from Elijah, was as 
fine a piece of work as he has ever done here, and was as near 
perfection in interpretation, method, and finish as it could well 
have been. His encore was Bonjour, Susanne! of which Mr. 
Du Maurier speaks so enthusiastically in Trilby. 

Mr. King receives no less favor as people hear more of his 
work, and his own Caprice, and a Dance Fantastique, by Lesche- 
tizky, won him a hearty recall. By request he played Chopin’s 
Funeral March. 

Mr. Boucher is gradually revealing to Kansas City his immense 
command of the violin, his extensive répertoire, and his great 
artistic training. At this recital he played Bach’s Chaconne with 
a technic which certainly entitles him to a high rank among vio- 
linists anywhere. On his recall he played the well-known Cava- 
tina by Raff. 

Miss Stowell’s aria from Semele was well sung and with consid- 
erable method. 

Mrs. Gillespie sang with much less method, but a few unusually 
high tones and a pleasing manner won her arecall. The quartet 
singing by Mrs. Kronberg, Miss Stowell, Mr. Croner and Mr. 
Kronberg was well received. 

There are to be at least two concerts for charity soon—one 
highly classical, with excerpts in costume from one or two 
operas, under the direction of Miss Haas, and another by the 
Huguenot Club, an organization as yet little known. 

The Appy Conservatory of Music, which is just opening here, 
gives its initial concert on next Tuesday afternoon. J. F. 

eh 





TOLEDO. 
ToLepo, Ohio, February 22, 1895. 

HE last few weeks have been filled with music, but 
while entertainments were frequent, only two were important 
enough to be mentioned. In a recent concert given by Miss 
Bernn some of the best music of the season was heard. Miss 
Bernn is one of the leading musicians of this city and on the 
occasion of this concert did excellent piano work, which showed 
the skill and artistic training of the performer. A group of 
gavots by Gluck and Bach were full of grace and struck the 
fancy of those who could not appreciate the heavier numbers of 
the program. A magnificent composition of Greenfelt gave the 
pianist opportunity to display her skill, while the beautiful 
Bridal Chorus of Lohengrin brought out all the delicate feeling 

of the refined artist. 

Mrs. Genevra Johnstone Bishop, of Chicago, contributed to 
the success of the evening and received applause and calls for 
encores with the graciousness of a grande chanteuse. Mr. 
Charles Bassett, of this city, perhaps familiar to Musical 
CouRIER readers as a singer, gave several tenor solos which 
showed him capable of concert singing, but when he ventured 
with Mrs. Bishop on the Love Duet from Lohengrin he under- 
took a good deal more than he could do justice to, and as a 
singer of grand opera he cannot be deemed asuccess. Miss Bernn 
will give a second concert in March, and Bleuer, the Berlin vio- 
linist, will be heard. 

The Apollo Club, so popular in musical and social circles, 
were recently heard in concert by a full house, as they never fail 
to attract. 

The club did some excellent vocal work, but some of their 
numbers were carelessly rendered, as they if had not received 
sufficient study, for as a rule this club is away above the average. 





Lillian Blauveit was the soloist, so little need be said on that 
score. The singer was, as she always is, in splendid voice and 
the Jewel Song showed her at her very best. 

One important feature of the program was the double number 
of Liszt by Miss Farrar. Appearing on this occasion for the 
first time since her return from Dresden, where she studied 
the piano, considerable interest was felt. 

She passed the ordeal successfully and did excellent work in 
her solo numbers as well as accompanist to Mme. Blauvelt. 

The Apollos will give a musical festival in May and a splendid 
program will be given. 

Adele Aus der Ohe and Watkin Mills will be heard early in 
March. F. E. WILKINSON. 

ee 


BINGHAMTON. 





BINGHAMTON, N. Y., February 27, 1895. 

HAT Binghamton will again have a June musical 

festival is now an assured fact, and THE MusicaL CouRIER 

is the first to announce the names of the artists who will assist in 

its elaboration. Mme. Lillian Blauvelt and Miss Effie Stewart, 

sopranos ; Miss Gertrude May Stein, contralto; Wm. H. Rieger, 

tenor; Signor Giuseppe Campanari and Dr. Carl E. Dufft, bari- 

tones, and Martha Dana Shepherd, accompanist, and in the 

words of the day, ‘‘there are others,’”’ but with whom final ar- 

rangements have not been made, so that their names for the 
present must be withheld. 

Jules Jordon will conduct and Wm. H. Hoerrner, the choir mas- 
ter of Trinity choir, will have charge of the preliminary rehearsals. 
Mr. Hoerrner, who has been tutoring under Mr. Jordon, will be 
well qualified, especially inthe matter of tempi, to assume the 
organization. 

The Binghampton Festivals have for four years been musical 
successes, if not financial ones, and we have been enabled to hear 
such artists as Mary Howe, Clementine De Vere, Mrs. Walker, 
Lillian Blauvelt, Olive Fremstadt, Tirzah Hamlen, Gertrude 
Edmands, Ida Klein, Italo Campanini, Wm. H. Rieger, Albert 
Lester King, Giuseppi Campanari, Carl Dufft, Ericson Bushnell, 
Dr. Carl Martin, Emil Fischer, Hobart Smock, Edwin Isham and 
others, and the singers and public will this year doubtless do 
their part in appreciation of the efforts of Managers Clark and 
Delavan and co-operate with them to make this the banner 
festival. 

The much anticipated organ recital of St. Mary’s new church 
took place on Monday evening. It was anticipated for three 
reasons at least. Many would have for the first time the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the interior of this beautiful cathedral. The 
organ—and a magnificent one it proved to be—was built in 
Binghamton, and by a Binghamtonian, Frank Beman. An ex- 
cellent program had been prepared for the occasion. The large 
auditorium was crowded, while those turned away and others > 
who caught the contagion were allowed to come the next night, 
when the concert was repeated before another large audience. 

Will C. Macfarlane, of All Souls Church, New York city, 
furnished the major part of the program, giving in all nine organ 
pieces, varied in character and with the authority and style that 
showed that a masterly hand, to say nothing of feet, presided. 

Mrs. Ostrander, soprano of the First Presbyterian choir, and 
Mrs. Rice, contralto at the First Baptist, sang the Quis est Homo 
duet from the Stabat Mater brilliantly, and in conjunction 
with Mr. Evans, tenor of the Baptist church, and Mr. Prende- 
gast, basso of St. Mary’s, gave the Good Night Quartet 
from Martha remarkably well, while it was reserved for these 
singers to show their most effective efforts in the solo and ensem- 
ble parts of Generalli’s Mass, which was given with the augmenta- 
tion of the church choir of fifty voices. Mr. Beman, for the vocal 
numbers, presided at the organ, of which he may, as its builder, 
feel justly proud. 

Creighton Adams sang in local opera at Norwich and Oxford 
last week, and the papers of those places speak very highly of 
his efforts. 

Thomas Q. Seabrooke, with his opera company, gave the Grand 
Vizier to a much pleased audience on Tuesday evening. 

Palmer Cox’s Brownies in Fairyland, by local juveniles, was 
seen by four audiences at the Stone last week, and a goodly sum 
was realized for local charity. Ww. 

oe — 
NEWARK. 
NewakkK, N. J., March 2, 1895. 
RESUME of musical events in Newark during the 
past few weeks includes the interesting concert of the 
Orpheus Society, February 14. 

‘The work of this organization is ever of such an eminently high 
standard that care should be taken to retain the excellent repu- 
tation it has so long deservedly maintained, and, while this 
second season concert was from many points very near perfect, 
yet the quality of tone at times seemed harsh, and that sympa- 
thetic blending of voices so characteristic of the Orpheus seemed 
wanting ; these faults were further augmented by the egotistical 
desire of some of the basses to be heard as soloists. The con- 
ductor should remonstrate with these singers for the good of the 
club. Nevertheless the concert was one ofthe most brilliant and 
successful ones ever given by this organization. 

The program was well arranged, and the various obligatos 
sung by Mr. William R. Williams, Mr. Stringer and H. B. 
Acherson added to the effectiveness of the renditions; Mr. 
Williams particularly, who is one of the four walls of the Or- 
pheus Club, was in splendid vocal form, and by his tenor obli- 
gato in the number called Italian Salad, by Genee, almost re- 
deemed a meaningless, trashy composition. Indeed, all did their 
part to carry out a burlesque. Such compositions should have 
no place in an Orpheus program. 

The three unaccompanied numbers in the first part, namely, 
Cavalier Song, by S. A. Ward; Serenade, by Kroegel, and the 
Sicilian Folk Song were expressively sung, Mr. Ward's song re- 
ceiving an enthusiastic reception. The other concerted num- 
bers were St. John’s Eve, by Rheinberger, with piano and organ 
accompaniment; the Source of Song, by Pache; Abt’s Ave 











SO 


Maria, and Love and Spring, by Weinzierl. The special solo- 
ists were Miss Charlotte Maconda, soprano, and Herr Kronold, 
violoncello 

Miss Maconda sang the Bell Song, by Lakme, and the Waltz 
She sang charm- 
It was in her 
Miss 


Song, from Romeo and Juliette, by Gounod. 
ingly, and proved her ability as a colorature artist. 
encore numbers that her limitations were apparent. 
Maconda is heard at her best in vocalization in alt. 

Herr Kronold’s success was assured after his first numbers, 
In these numbers, 


was harsh, especially when the tempo became 


Passe Pied, by Gillet, and Godard’s Scherzo. 


however, the tone 


accelerated. In the Polonaise by Popper Herr Kronold arose 
fully to the requirements of the occasion and was enthusiastically 
recalled. 

Mr. S. A. Ward conducted with his characteristic energy and 
efficiency, having his men under fine control. Mr. Frank E. 
Drake assisted pianistically, and C. Wenham Smith was the 
organist. 

The Apollo Club gave its second season concert in the Essex 
Lyceum February 20. Nothing succeeds like success, and with 


The 
1 which these singers have advanced since their first 
A little more experience in ensem- 


success has the Apollo been favored—and justly so, too. 
performance is astonishing. 
ble will make a vast improvement, which is even now unusually 
good, considering the club. The tone quality 


g the newness of 
was full and melodious, and the attention given to detail pains- 





taking and at times artistic. The voices, however, should be 
more equalized; some of the basses are too aggressive, while 
some of the first tenors should be relegated to the back row. 
The club 


whole temperament 


to be congratulated on having a conductor whose 


is 


imbued with musical force, and 


y his sympathy he in a measure transmits to his singers. 


1s Tare 





which 
The 
Newark, is 


modesty at 


secret of Mr. Smith's success in his present capacity in 
s apparent total self-abnegation and the simplicity, 
id genuineness of his attitude as a leader, in which he 
ously appeals to his singers and audience. 
» program numbers included the Sailors’ Chorus, by Parry ; 
a folksong; 
Flowret Blue, Alfred Dregert ; Sicilian Folk Song, 


Rose and Song Whene’er I Gaze Into Thine Eyes, 
Schehlmann 
Jaeger ; Consecration of Song, Baldamus ; Serenade, by Kroegel; 
Tl and Trinklied, by Gelbke. Miss Mar- 





» Junblies, I 





ngraham, 





guerite Hall, mezzo soprano, and Miss Lillian V. Parslow, 
violinist, were the soloists 

Miss H looked charming and sang in good style, barring a 
fault of poor pronunciation. Her two most successful numbers 
were Kathaleena and Heart Longing, both by Gerrit Smith, which 
she sang so well that both ske and the composer responded by 
repeating Kathaleena. 

Miss Hall also sang a Love Lullaby and Ma Voisine, by Goring 
Thomas 

Miss Parslow was heard in several violin numbers, including 
Elegie, by Huberg ; Gavot, by Hollaender, and Adagio from 
Concerto, by Hollaender. Miss Parslow played well, but her 
tone seemed at times crude and flat. Mrs. Parslow accompanied 


her daughter. Mr. E. R. Cranmer-Knight appeared as usual in 





the capacity of an accomplished accompanist. 
The musical season of February also included a song recital 
n which Mr. Plunket Greene was the artist of the occasion. 








The recital was under the direction of Mr. Frank L 


and 


awood Sealy 
reflects credit upon that gentleman for his excellent man- 


agement 


Mr. Greene, who possesses a delightful, easy personality, gave 
to his audience an evening of unalloyed pleasure, for as perfect 


a rendition of a ballad program has never been given in Newark 
Musica Courier. Mr. Greene's 
he has the power of holding the concen- 
# hiseaudience by the sympathetic and dra- 
ls Voc 





onnection with THE 


in 





my « 
method is flawless, an 
trated 
matic 


attention « 
force of alism. 

The program, divided into two parts, contained the choicest 
selections of ballad music sung in every language. At no time 
during the extensive répertoire did Mr. Greene show the least 


sign of vocal fatigue, and the freshness of his voice remained 


unimpaired from beginning to end. Mr. Sealy accompanied Mr. 
Greene. 

The Schubert Vocal Society announce their annual novelty 
concert to be given on the evening of March 6 in the Grand 
Opera House. Mme. Lillian Blauvelt will be the soloist The 


following program will be given: 


Choral ballad, Lovely Rosabelle....... ..George W. Chadwick 
Mrs. O. A. Taylor, S. B. Farrell, chorus and orchestra. 
Symphony in E flat .W. A. Mozart 


Orchestra. 


Part song (a capella), Gather, Ye Rosebuds... 
The Mysterious Night 


-++--J. Blumenthal 
E. Lassen 
. Thomas 


Soprano solo, aria from Hamlet (Ophelia) 
Mme. Biauvelt. 
Prelude for orchestra, La Colombe Charles Gounod 
Choral song, The Mystic Lake Joseph Rheinberger 
(Orchestral setting by Mr. Russell.) 


Cantata, The Birches and Alders.............. ...ee. Max Bruch 
Mrs. Taylor, chorus and orchestra. 
Intermezzo for orchestra 
MUNN. 5 nteSen Rhee diechs stack ecxensorcesdswen E. Jonas 


Pizzicato Ballet (Sylvia) ................ 


Part songs (a capella)— 
Autumn Song 


Choir. 
for ladies’ chorus, Song of the Birds 
Soprano songs . 


pong for ladies’ chorus, Song of the Birds........../ A. Rubinstein 


OE ER, TP POMOC i595 5555 vend s4c6s-ccdaxks deen wes 
(Arranged by L. A. Russell from Henry Leslie and I. 
J. Paderewski for eight part chorus and orchestra.) 
Intermezzo for orchestra— 
Entr’acte, Philemon et Baucis .......... 
Finale, second act, Faust (with waltz and 
chorus as arranged by Mr.*Russell.... ) 


/ 
-...Charles Gounod 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








KINGSTON. 


Kinoston, N. Y., February 30, 1895. 
HE concerts of the Kingston Philharmonic Society 
have, of late years, been the leading musical events of the 

season in this city. In fact little else of a distinctly musical 

character, worthy of mention, is undertaken here, strange as this 
may appear in a city of 24,000 inhabitants. While the Philhar- 
monic is doing its part nobly toward filling this musical vacuum, 
it would seem to a casual observer that there might be room for 
other musical activities. And yet the work of the society still 
lacks the earnest and spontaneous financial support which is due 
from the people and which it so well deserves. An occasional 
musicale here and there, a little special music at the churches on 
festival occasions, a social German Maennerchor and a small 
social Glee Club, are all that now appear on the unruffled surface 
of Kingston's musical life. Perhaps indeed there is less musical 

talent here than in other cities of its size and importance. I 

have heard remarks to that effect and the conclusion may be 

entirely just, but fortunately I am sufficiently ignorant of the 
musical atmosphere in the other cities to spare myself the 
humiliation of assenting to any such derogatory comparison. 

Would that there was vastly more genuine musical talent here 

and that the people wanted it and could be taught to appreciate 

it if they had it! 

The second concert of the Philharmonic’s seventh season, at 
the Opera House, was quite as successful as any that have 
preceded it. The best people of the city were there in 
goodly numbers, and they seemed to enjoy and appreciate the 
program and its rendition as well as their cold and unsympathetic 
reserve would permit. The work of the chorus shows steady 
progress, which could scarcely be otherwise under the efficient 
drill of Arthur Mees, who is with the society for the second year. 
Marked improvement in intonation, quality, expression and 
rhythmical unity is plainly apparent. Even the sensitive ear of 
Mr. Mees must have been nearly satisfied with the fine intonation 
Only 
once, in the closing strain of Robin Adair, were the singers at 
harmonic 


of his choir last night, even in the acapella selections. 


war with the pitch. . The balance is still defective, 
however, the soprani greatly predominating, and the tenori 
weakest. But the proper balance of parts is the all pervading 
difficulty in every choral society, and the decimation from grip 
in this inclement season probably thinned the ranks on the stage 
materially. Perhaps we shall have to wait for the true harmonic 
balance till we join the heavenly choir beyond the skies. 

The leading choral work presented was the Pilgrims, by Mr. 
Chadwick, which had evidently been selected with due recogni- 
tion of its appropriateness to the birthday of Washington, on 
which the concert occurred. It was given with spirit and com- 
mendable precision, and it took well with the audience. There 
is true patriotic fervor in every score of this interesting com- 
position, and Mr. Chadwick knew what he was writing about, 
and his contrapuntal ability was equal to his inspiration. The 
work would of course have been more effective from the throats 
of a larger chorus. 

This was the full program of the concert : 





BORG TIOR SAO. ok o oesncns hissseescesscnensad Schumann 
1.—About strange lands and peoples. 
2.—Curious story. 
3.—Playing tag. 
4.—Entreating child. 
5.—Happy enough. 
6.—Important event. 
7.—Revero. 
8.—By the fireside. 
9.—Knight of the hobby horse. 
10.—Frightened. 
11.—The poet speaks. 
String orchestra. 
Te LORS FOO sib ce bie ckscedccce tess sates cs eo +500 eee 
EE Ps cnt hee hewedcinicersares weerecseveunemerne Zenger 
Don Fatale, Don Carlos Meyerbeer 
ay age OOD PEALE. Tschaikowsky 
Waltz...) 
String orchestra 
OD ciscscconss sescucansasewerteetegestseiecescses Rheinberger 
EY «oon cncdcsehasnsvennest sasvgrteattcsssvenntasteden Brahms 
DW FOIE DOGG. 5 66s os ccn Seven de. csstééscevssvsvcavnes Lund 
Loin du Bal... | ei 
Chattering.. .. { seveee PTI TTTTITITITITI TTT Gillet 
String orchestra 
Wn so 0 cccdaniy ssc ern seedOWpeer os eran esexabecteceeeee Proch 
GORMIIET BODE. o o2000s poukadbaceinceesavecnsecedesesecuds Wallace 
Mrs. Carl Alves. 

SOTOMRH 6002050008 deccccccssocseveccesoocecosecees Moszkowsky 
a ee v8stssuvoweswasedanhestuitvrasvennedinan Bocherini 
String orchestra. 

O, Thou that tellest (The Messiah)...............seeeee0e Handel 


Mrs. Carl Alves, the Philharmonic and Orchestra. 
The Pilgrims Chadwick 


The Philharmonic and Orchestra. 

Mrs. Carl Alves acquitted herself admirably, as only such a 
true artist can. Her Messiah was an eloquent musical deliv- 
erance, and her separate numbers were given in her best style, 
which leaves nothing to add in her praise that an artist could 
reasonably ask for. The audience was delighted with her rich, 
sympathetic voice and artistic dignity, and she kindly answered 
its frequent appeal for more. Mrs. Alves says she has deter- 
mined to confine her singing to her choir engagements and a few 
concerts in New York city after this season, desiring to enjoy her 
pleasant domestic life to a greater extent than before. This will 
be regretful news to her many admirers throughout the country, 
worthy and natural as her motive is. 

The string quintet was a careful selection from Seidl’s band, 
and it added very materially to the evening’s enjoyment. Their 
well chosen numbers were most acceptably presented and elicited 
much applause, and their careful support of the singers in the 


tive. This string support is a new feature in the society's work 
this season which is highly appreciated. It adds greatly to the 
variety of the programs, and heightens the effect of the choral 
efforts. 

A very pleasing little chamber concert here was that of the 
Ariel Quartet, of Boston, at St. James Church, last week. Their 
concerted work was really very good in the popular selections 
chosen, but the solo efforts were far less successful. Why can’t 
we have duly accredited censors whose duty it isto grant licenses 
to solo singers and decide who really is a solo singer and who is 
not, especially the latter? In this case, with the exception of 
Miss Emma V. Foster, who really has a contralto voice of much 
power and nice quality, showing some training, there is not a 
solo singer in the Ariel Quartet as constituted here. Miss Jean- 
ette Fernandez, the regular first soprano, was ill and sent a sub- 
stitute. The violin playing of Miss Gertrude Christie, who 1s the 
second soprano in the quartet, was very enjoyable, much more 
so than her vocal solo. Miss Fannie E. Holt was first alto. 
Surely a trained quartet of women’s voices is a pleasant novelty. 

ALLEGRO. 


—~ + 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
San Francisco, February 27, 1895. 
HERE is no suggestion of hard times in the 
activity displayed by our various maestri in organizing big 
musical enterprises. 

Mr. Fritz Scheel, whose recent season ot symphony concerts in 
the Auditorium closed with the one hundredth performance, is 
about to resume under a guarantee fund and the backing of a re- 
sponsible syndicate. During the interval Scheel has kept his men 
together and given occasional concerts at Oakland and other 
places. His activity seems contagious, for instead of precluding 
other efforts in the same field, it serves to inspire them. 

Something highly seasoned is requisite to attract an appetite 
as jaded as ours after such a profusion of musical viands 
as we have been offered this winter. It mystery to 
me how we can do justice to the half of them. 
Scheel’s Orchestra, the Park Band concerts, also under Scheel's 
baton, and the Young Ladies’ Orchestra, ditto. Then 
Cassasa’s splendid band, playing at Sutro’s seaside baths or 
is the 


is a 


Here we have 
there is 


somewhere else every week orso There Philharmonic 
Orchestra under the new leader, Theodore Vogt, giving an occa- 
sional concert; one occurred since my last letter. We have the 
Tivoli Opera House always with us, where one can hear an opera 
any night in all the rolling year (if one can afford to pay two bits 
to get in), while scarcely a week goes by without some sort of a 
benefit or appearance or choral society or amateur opera. 

Mr. S. D. Mayer, for more than twenty years organist at the 
First Congregational Church, where he plays the large Crocker 
Memorial organ, has been hors de combat for several weeks, 
confined to his home by illness. He is happily out again and at 
his old post, much to the relief and gratification of his anxious 
friends. He gratefully told me he attributed his recovery to the 
faithful attentions of his good wife. 

Baroness Anna von Meyerdinck, who came hither last year 
with testimonials from Steinway and others, has established her- 
self asa vocal teacher. She gave a song recital and Chat on 
Voice Culture at the Century Club recently, for which she 
sent me an invitation ; I much regret that I could not attend. 
The Century isa club of ladies before which it is an honor to 
appear. I hear her recital was much enjoyed. 

Madame Carlos Sobrino writes me from Denver that she and 
her husband, the excellent pianist, are thir 
California again. They gave so much pleasure when last here 
that I hope they will decide to do so. 

Mr. Albert Marks, who has just ended a managerial engage- 
ment with Geo. Kennan, tells me he is in communication with 
the Sobrinos and expects them to come. 

Madame Julia Rivé King, one ot the best pianists ever heard 
here, the last time with Thomas’ orchestra, has sent me an auto- 
graphed copy of her portrait, which now adorns my collection. 
While grateful for the kindly remembrance, I am glad her mind 
reverts to California, and trust she will revisit us ere long. 

Rev. Hugh Haweis, of late quite conspicuous hereabouts, is 
starting all sorts of controversies through the pulpit, press, or 
platform. : 

I have previously mentioned Mr. Wm. Greer Harrison's author- 
ship of plays. His latest, John of Palma, has not yet material- 
ized, though finished. 

Mr. Harrison gave a breakfast at the Bohemian Club re- 
cently to Mr. Warde and Mr. Louis James, which was attended 
by over 100 other guests. No entertainment I've attended 
there in twenty years was more thoroughly enjoyable in every 
respect than was this exquisitely arranged and appointed ban- 
quet. The eye was feasted bya wealth of floral decorations, the 
ear by the choicest of songs admirably sung, the soul by the 
keenest of wit and the brightest of speeches; while the flesh was 
supplied with the daintiest of wines and most toothsome of vi- 
ands. Lucullus gained lasting notoriety by feasting his friends 
in old Rome at great expense, but I would rather breakfast once 
with Harrison and the host of good fellows by whom I was sur- 
rounded last Sunday than board with Lucullus. In saying this I 
am not unmindful of the board Lucullus furnished, one of his 
suppers having cost 50,000 denarii. That whole sum, however, 
would not have procured him one so good asong as Mr. Frank 
Coffin and several others sang for us. 

If Mr. Clarence Eddy sees this he will recall a previous Har- 
tison breakfast which he attended with mein the same room, 
and he will wish he’d been with me last Sunday, for the last was 
even better than the first. Mr. Harrison it was who got up the 
Circus Maximus Games some time ago, which are described in 
this month’s Outing, where his picture is also presented. 

The Bohemian Club, which always fosters and encourages 
artists, has taken in quite a number of musicians lately. It has 
had an unusually prosperous year, and its membership of 600 is 
now full, despite the trouble about the new building, to escape 


iking of coming to 
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Chadwick and Messiah selections was very creditable and effec- 


accepting which they paid over $25,000, A new lease of its old 
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quarters has been made, and a general renovation given them. 
No one seems sorry to remain in the old home. 

Madame Sanderini-Seib’s concert, which was given under as 
wet a roof as that of Noah's ark, drew a good audience (in out of 
the deluge) and was a pronounced success, as it deserved to be. 

The program was choice and the performance thoroughly de- 
lightful. 

The Pops, by the way, have been resumed at Golden Gate 
Hall, on Saturday afternoons. 

A more charming and meritorious series of chamber concerts 
were never offered to the San Francisco public, and it is gratify- 
ing to see them appreciated and encouraged for so many seasons, 

I was invited to the residence of Mrs. W. J. Younger a few 
days ago to hear the Treble Clef Quartet. The four ladies who 
embody this nomenclature are Miss Beatrice Priest, Mrs. Gertrude 
G. Noble, Miss Jeanette Wilcox and Mrs. J. E. Birmingham ; 
counting down the stave for their respective voices, the latter be- 


ing the basso. They are under the direction of Mrs. Marriner 


Campbell, who is never so happy as when singing herself or 
—vicariously. With an organist’s prejudice against music which 


lacks a foundation, or bass, and seems suspended in the air, as it 
were, I was very agreeably disappointed and much delighted 
with the half dozen finished numbers the ladies gave us. Though 
they have only been singing together a few weeks, the result 
shows what perfection can be attained by competent training. 
These ladies intend giving a concert in Golden Gate Hall next 
week, when in spite of many rival attractions on the same even- 
ing they will please a large audience. H. M. Bosworru. 


— +o 


DENVER. 
DENVER, Col., March 1, 1895. 
AVING lost my memoranda I can only mention 
the musical events which come to my memory, and for ob- 
vious reasons the one I remember best was a piano recital which 
I gave on February 20, assisted by Mr. Paul Stoeving, violinist. 
I played the Marzwind, Wilde Jagd, Moto Perpetuo, from the 
virtuoso studies, and scherzo from Sonata Tragica, MacDowell ; 
three Wagner transcriptions, from the Nibelung Trilogy, and 
Gondoliera and Tarantelle, Venezia e Napoli, Liszt; and in con- 
junction with Mr. Stoeving the Rondo Brilliante, B minor, Schu- 
bert, and adagio and allegro from A minor sonata, Rubinstein. 
Mr. Stoeving’s solo number was Danse Tziganes, Nachéz. 

The MacDowell numbers were specially enjoyed, and I want 
to say a word about the admirable fingering in these studies. It 
is so clever and ingenious that one sometimes does not see its 
practicability. For days I was under the impression that I could 
finger better than the composer, but trying his fingering as an 
experiment I found that it actually made technical difficulties 
It is not fingering that one would think of alone, and I 
to however awkward it 
may appear at first. 

By far the most interesting concert was given on February 5 
by the Tuesday Musicale Club. The solo numbers were well 
given, but I must not mention names, else I would incur the dis- 
pleasure of the soloists at the previous concert. The most 
beautiful number was Evening Prayer in Brittany, of Chami- 
nade, and of which the critic of a morning paper remarked 
that only a Frenchman could have composed it. The solo parts 
were admirably sung by Mrs. Robinson and Mrs. George Hoff. 
The closing number was Sullivan's Lost Chord, arranged for 
chorus, and the beautiful rendition made one wish that it might 
always be given that way, and not asa solo—which makes very 
little impression in comparison. 

Too much praise cannot be bestowed upon the directress, Mrs. 
In Germany she 


easy. 


advise students follow MacDowell, 


Geo. Baker, for her training of the chorus. 
would be presented with a laurel wreath, tied with a beautiful 
ribbon. 

The second concert of the Choral Society took place on Febru- 
ary 19, under Mr. Houseley’s direction. Unstinted praise cannot 
The chorus did not sing as well as on 
a former occasion, and the altos and tenors were far too weak. 
The soloists were Miss Brooks, Miss Beardsley, Mr. Slack and Mr. 


be given the performance. 


Zuille. Miss Beardsley shows a voice of much promise, but it 
needs more cultivation before she should undertake anything am- 
bitious. Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise formed the first part of 
the program, and the second was miscellaneous. 

No one who knows Mr. Houseley can feel that he was to blame 
for this rather inartistic concert. He certainly does al] he can 
with the material and funds given him. 

The Apollo Club gave a concert I think on February 1, assisted 
by Miss Stone, pianist, and other soloists, and there have been 
other concerts which I cannot recall. No visiting artists have 
given us the pleasure of their company; indeed, Denver has for 
some reason been boycotted during theentire winter. No doubt 
it shows the wisdom of the artists, though we would like to 
hear a little music occasionally, even if our rich people do not 
like to pay for it. CoRDELIA D. SMISSAERT. 
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LITTLE ROCK. 





LitTLe Rock, ARK., February 28, 1895. 
HE musical people of this city have been kept busy 
during the past week. Several concerts by local talent 
were given and one reception-musicale, besides the Robyn and 
Ovide Musin concerts. On February 18 the Robyn Concert Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, gave a concert at Masonic Temple, assisted by 
Mrs. Benjamin Harnwell, one of the finest soprano singers of 
Little Rock. The concert was very satisfactory, and Mr. Robyn 
will give an organ recital here in April. 

A Colonial concert was given in the Y. M. C. A. Hall on Feb- 
ruary 22. Some delightful old songs were given, and Ben Bolt 
was very warmly received. Mrs. Gerry Lyman made her first 
appearance since her arrival in the city from Boston. 

Saturday afternoon a reception-musicale was given by Mes- 
dames Edgerton and Canfield at the magnificent home of the 
latter on East Seventh street. This is one of the most exclusive 
homes in the city, and only the élite of the musical circles were 








favored with invitations. One hundred and fifty guests were 
present. Ovide Musin and wife, Annie Louise Musin, were 
honored guests. A program of unusual interest was arranged ; 
vocal solos were given by Mesdames R. Jefferson Hall and Gerry 
Lyman ; piano solos by Mesdames G. L. Meyers, Benjamin W. 
Green and Miss Effie Pollock ; violin solo by Miss Harriet Cowp- 
land. Ovide Musin delighted the guests with several violin 
solos. This reception-musicale is an innovation in Little Rock, 
but gives promise of becoming quite the fashion. 

Saturday evening Ovide Musin gave a concert in the Capital 
Theatre toa thoroughly appreciative audience. The following 
pragram was given. 

Wealte 0 FEAtOG) oo 5:0. 060s 00:4 0.0+00 bncnenennaeet <epégane Moszkowski 
Eduard Scharf. 

Air from Samson and Delilah.............seeeeeeeeee Saint-Saéns 
Bessie Bonsall. 


Caprice, No. 4....... Sccuddeekuetscepbecsadecs aac Sdcaweseun Musin 
Ovide Musin. 

Waltz (soprano) from Romeo and Juliet...............+- Gounod 

Mrs. Annie Louise Musin. 

Socing Sedgss sis sccevscces hiavistedbsis Sie vsceedeesMenven Wiel 
F. W. Elliott. 

Sing, Sweet Bird......... Deiaos dosiameans cadende snahsddued Gas Denza 
Bessie Bonsall. 

Rhapsodie, No. 2 Os ee egeNthéessansceeraaaedepsanas eoceee . Liszt 
Edward Scharf. 

Paganini Variations. ...... wcccccccccccececcccccccccces 

Musin 
Duet from TrOvatetes<ccccscicescticcicdees Gavewee > slevouas Verdi 
Bessie Bonsall and F. W. Elliott. 

Serenade (first time)............ wes heahnen tanh ceue Minetad Pierne 
Vie Gb COG inc dcdic coe, Hcsneundnedvontycocersenataceds Musin 
Ovide Musin. 

LOR THO. occccccccdcesche costs cunssegacaesvecnge 


Mrs. Musin, Bessie Bonsall and F. W. Elliott. 

Musin is a favorite in this city. Mr. Scharf asa pianist is su- 
perior to anything we have had this season, and he was recalled 
after each number. Miss Bessie Bonsall sang herself into the 
hearts of her audience. She has a wonderfully sweet contralto 
voice. Mrs. Musin was suffering with a very severe cold, and 
was able to appear only once during the evening. Mr. Elliott 
was well received and sang very well indeed. Taking the con- 
cert all in all it was the very best put before a Little Rock audi- 
ence since the beginning of the season. 

Prof. R. J. Hall entertained Miss Bessie Bonsall at nis cosey 
home on Cumberland street Sunday. 

Mrs. Gerry Lyman, formerly of Little Rock, but now of 
Boston, is in the city on a visit to her parents, Bishop and Mrs. 
Mrs. Lyman has a soprano voice of wide range and 
She is highly appreciated here. Le ta. 


Pierce. 
good musical quality. 
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Ysaye to Mollenhauer. 
an Ysaye recital given recently in Boston 
the accompanist was taken ill at the last moment, 


and,without any rehearsal whatever, Mr. Emil Mollenhauer 
undertook the task of playing the accompaniment for 
He showed by his great success his calibre as a 
Mr. Ysaye was deeply im- 


Ysaye. 
musician of the first water. 





pressed with the musicianship of Mollenhauer, and after 
the concert wrote on the back of the program a few lines 
expressive of his feelings. We reproduce the lines here- 
with, thinking they may interest our readers. 














Posen.—aAt a recent representation of the Prophet at 
the Posen Stadt Theatre a trap gave way, precipitating | 
Friulein Randen, Herr von der Wiirzen and several chorus 
women below, causing injuries to every one of the unlucky 
persons, 

Vienna.—Massenet’s opera La Navarraise is to be the 
first novelty next season in Vienna. Signorina Bellincioni 
and Signor Stagno have just signed a contract binding 
themselves to appear at least eight times at the opera 
house next autumn in the opera Eros (text by Signorina 
Bellincioni herself) among others. It is to be a regular 
Italian season, all the performers singing in Italian. 


| on dot same key. 


Copying Music. 
ITY the sorrows of a music copyist! That is the 
moral of a humorously plaintive article in the Or- 
chestral Association Gazette, which puts before us a 
grievance hitherto obscure, and only touched at its remotest 
point when, noticing a rehearsal, some musical reporter 
complains that the copies were defectiv The copyist, 
according to my contemporary, suffers from the ‘ rapid 
scorer.” Innocent readers may imagine that a manuscript 
score is fully written out for every instrument, leaving the 
person who prepares the separate parts nothing more to do 
than simply transcribe. The ‘‘ rapid scorer” shows no 
such consideration for his humble fellow laborer. 

When a passage, originally occurring, say, on page 4, is 
repeated on page 8, it is not written out a second time. A 
system of alphabetical references sends the copyist back to 
the first statement. This, however, is not a very great 
hardship. What really does break down the unfortunate 
operator is the rapid scorer’s habit, when giving a passage 
to two instruments in unison or octaves, of writing it once 
only, and putting over the stave occupied by the second in 
strument the words ‘‘col. FI.,” or ‘‘ col. Vio.i°,” &c., as the 
case may be. When this appears in connection, one way 
or the other, with the parts for clarinets, horns, violas 
&c.,every amateur will understand that the copyist has not 
so much to transcribe as to transpose. 

The writer, who represents himself as a novice, states 
that the flute part of along operatic ‘‘ number” took him 
the best part of two days and that the entire task occupied 
fifteen days, the remuneration showing an average of 2i¢d. 
per hour. In conclusion, he asks for leniency when per- 
formers find a wrong note; suggests that rapid scorers 
should pay the copyist for brainwork as well as work mechani- 
cal ; and asserts that a copyist, having once tried his hand 
at ‘‘drawing from score,” cry with Poe's raven, 
‘* Nevermore,” if he can earn a living in any other way. 
The entire article is of interest, though here and there ex- 
aggerated, as bringing into prominence an order of musical 
workers who rarely receive attention save in the form of 
abuse.—London Telegraph. 


will 


Couldn’t Stand It. 
about 2 A. M. the musician was seen hastily ap- 


T 
A proaching the clerk. He blurted forth: 
‘* Look here, I want my bill; I'm going away ! 
‘‘ Why, what's the matter? Don't we treat you well?” 
‘*You treat me all right, but I can’t stand that German 


musician in the next room. 
‘« Why, he plays the clarinet very well, they say.” 
‘* Maybe he does. He played so well last night and so 
much that I couldn't get a wink of sleep until after 1 


o'clock. Then I dropped off from sheer weariness, and it 
* 
4. 
= ° . 
xy 
x 


seemed as if I hadn’t more than got to sleep before I heard 
a loud pounding on the door.” 

** Who’s that?” says I. 

‘** Dot’s me, de man vot leef in de nachst room. 
dot clarinet.’ 

‘** Qh, yes, you do!’ 

‘«* Und I like dot you schnore, off you blease, all de time 


You vos sometimes from B to G, und 
es 


I play 


dot discort schpiles my moosic 
‘*I tell you,” said the musician, ‘‘I can’t stand that!”~ 
Baltimore Telegram. 


Cowen’s Latest.—A new four act opera by F. H. 
Cowen, entitled Harold, the Last of the Saxons, will be 
produced at Drury Lane this season. The libretto is 
written by Sir Edward Malet, the British Ambassador to 
Berlin. 
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Charles Habel, Berlin. 

LUDWIG BUSSLER, Practical Harmony. 
The third revised and enlarged German edition of Lud- 
wig Bussler's systematic course of practical harmony here 
appears in the form of an English translation by N. Gans. 
The course is divided into fifty-four lessons, which are 
illustrated by numerous explanatory examples, paradigms, 
exercises and quotations from the works of great com- 
posers. The book has the same size and style as the work 


on ‘* Form” by this most distinguished writer, which has 
already received high praise and critical notice in this 


is similarly marked by evidences not only of 


column. It 

high musicianship but good sense and considerable skill in 
the art of teaching, especially as regards that form of 
instruction adopted in public institutions known as ‘‘ class 


} 

teaching.” 
[he final exercises of each lesson contain peculiarities 
that demand additional exemplification and bring about a 


desire for furthe 


rinformation. This is immediately offered 





in the succeeding lesson, and thus continuity, progress, 
anticipated interest and a methodical unfolding are se- 
cured 

At the outset it is remarked that harmony in its present 
form was founded by J. Phil. Rameau, who died in Paris in 


1764, which ‘‘in the century and a half of its existence has 
enjoyed the assiduous participation of distinguished minds, 
cultivation.” This 
may lead to misconceptions, therefore it may be 
in the 


and consequently a high degree of 


statement 


well to point out that the science, as understood 





modern world, virtually dates from 1480, when F. Gaffurius, 
of Milan, published his ‘‘ Theorica Musicze,” which con- 
tained specimens of harmony of a more ornate character 


than those hitherto known. 
Many treaties followed in the sixteenth century in Italy, 
At the beginning of the 


Viadana and 


Spain, Germany and England 


seventeenth century Monteverde, L. Fresco- 


baldi introduced still more elaborate progressions, and 


name of ‘‘ thorough bass,” ‘‘ figured bass,” 


, the practice of harmony became 
r » 


thus, under the 
‘continued bass,” &c 
general, Attempts to arrange the concords and then the 
discords in the order still recognized led to a real advance 
in this department of music, and if the results were merely 
classifications, descriptions or generalizations they would 
deserve to be collectively termed a science quite as much as 
botany and other studies that sometimes appear to be no 
more. 

A slight 


ot down, by the use 


knowledge of harmony enabled composers to 
of a few figures on a bass part, the 
intended to be 
sort of 


nature of the accompanimental harmonies 


employed ; and thus it practically became also a 


shorthand, for immediate use during invention, 


musical 
and a style of writing 
directors, organists, &c., at performances, when printing 
Hence we find in the 


sufficiently defined for the use of 


presses were tot so common as now. 
cathedral music of England, however large the scores may 
be, the vocal parts alone written in extenso (as in Pales- 
trina). 

The organ part being a mere bass with figures, the or- 
ganist was required to add not mere dead chords but good 
contrapuntal progressions, or active melodies in at least 
four parts ; and it must not be thought that he could fall 
back at all times on the vocal score, for elaborate preludes, 
interludes and afteriudes occur in the anthems. Practical 
musicians who think it is unnecessary for them to learn 
figured bass will find it impossible to acquaint themselves 
first hand with the scores of Bach and Hindel without a 
knowledge of it. In the full score of Mendelssohn's Elijah 
(if memory serves aright) the organ part is given on one 
stave with figures. 

The accompaniments usually published to anthems by 
Kent and other English composers are those traditionally 
handed down in the various cathedrals, which have con- 
tinously exercised for many years the skill of the organists, 
who were almost always conscientious, painstaking and 


earnest contrapuntists. 


Teachers who habitually work on a mathematical basis 
will be pl used to learn on the first page of Bussler's book 
that he compares minor keys with their parallel majors and 
not their relative majors; for here he exhibits C minor 
immediately after C major; and on page 45, after display- 
ing the normal harmonies of the key of C major, gives 


those of C minor for comparison. Hence there is no am- 
biguity, as whenA minor is presented first of all as the 
Very much then becomes unsettled 


The scale of A minor, planted 


relative to C major. 
and unnecessarily confused. 
upon the sixth sound of the scale of C major, has a differ- 
ent altitude from the scale of A minor, that is parallel with 
that of A major. Besides this, the notes that form stand- 
ards of measurement are not entirely relinquished or ever 
slightly changed in the parallel minor; that is to say, the 
*, in the key of 
garded as immutable tones, remain unaltered 


tonic, dominant or subdominant (or C, G, | 





C), usually r 
and in all respects the same, only the thirds or notes known 
to be freely mutable are depressed one chromatic semi- 
tone. The change from major to minor by altering the 
third is so extremely common that it involves no mental 
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effort worth noting, even when the chords are expressed in 
figures rather than in the ordinary notation. No mention 
being here made of E flat major as the relative of C minor, 
it need not be brought under consideration or into any 
argument liable to affect the status of the subdominant 
sound F, 

In order that it may not appear that all such considera- 
tions are over-refinements with which musicians need not 
trouble themselves, now that equal temperament has 
reduced the tonal system to a game of permutations with 
twelve sounds, let it be borne in mind that all music is 
not for the piano, but some of it may occasionally (however 
rarely) be executed reasonably well in just intonation. 
Now that modern acoustics has familiarized musicians with 
the mono-polytone (or the attendant upper harmonics that 
are formed by any sound), and with the fact that every 
note of every chord has its own cortége of such harmonics, 
it has become a matter of common practice to estimate the 
sum of disturbances due to such ‘‘ over-tones” when de- 
ciding in what particular manner one should display any 
single chord, however simple a consonance it may be. In 
ordinary books on harmony the third is regarded indiffer- 
ently as a third, tenth or octave-tenth, but in actual use dis- 
similarities are marked, and however overlooked ordinarily, 
whenever inequality is perceived it must be explained by 
reference to well-ascertained acoustic facts. 

The use of equal temperament does not always lead to 
indifference on such matters, but often compels increased 
attention to them, forif the primary notes are out of tune, 
their secondaries, tertiaries, &c., will also be out of tune, 
and the aggregated dissonances thereby greatly increased. 
Highly skilled musicians will make unpleasant combina- 
tions less disagreeable in actual performance than a mere 
executant, however clever he may be. They not only take 
into account attendant notes actually heard, such as those 
mentioned above, but also the ‘‘ difference tones” still 
more frequently disregarded although often painfully 
strong, and likewise occasionally ‘‘summation tones,” 
which even though unheard by the naked ear, and 
demand a resonator (as certain stars only descried by 
the aid of a telescope), because although not consciously 
perceived, it is known that they exist and must affect the 
general result. We may not hear, even after listening in- 
tently, the viola parts in orchestras, but were they omitted 
the loss would soon be felt, however obscurely, by some 
auditors. The typical, space filling tones of church organs 
are built up and underpinned (as by ‘‘ doubles” on the 
manuals) with sounds not intended to be clearly differ- 
entiated from the mass of combined tones which are blended 
in such a manner as to give the sensation of a unisonal 
note. 

The array of dissonances to be fused in a single mass 
causes conscientious musicians to stand aghast when a 
truly magnificent instrument is inconsiderately handled 
by atyro. The pipes yielding fifths and thirds above the 
notes operated at the keys are attuned in nature’s perfect 
proportions, while those corresponding with the clavier are 
alltempered and correspondingly disagree. 

To illustrate briefly such points take a well tuned pipe 
organ and with a Gamba drawn hold middle C with the 
\hird above, and if this E be no sharper than usual the 
ear will accept it, not on its own merits but in the hope 
that some music is about to be played which by its beauty 
will draw the thoughts away from the consideration of 
attunement. This may be found by holding the third per- 
sistently for a considerable period, when its flickerings 
become painful. The ‘difference tone” then comes 
within our mental ken, and instead of its being violoncello 
C it is much sharper; hence we have a bad E and 
bad C sharp in the deep bass, jarring with middle C. 

Now try the middle C with the tenth above, and imme- 
diately this difference tone mounts up to the treble clef 
note G, which is rendered so very sharp (because of the 
temperament) as to cause a dissonance so markedly un- 
pleasant that the beautiful interval of the tenth, in this 
region of the scale, cannot be thoroughly enjoyed if pro- 
longed with uniform energy as by a pipe organ. The real 
secret of this is not so much the temperament in itself (and 
consequent falsity of the tenth), as the persistent intrusion 
of this new note, which is not powerful enough to be 
singled out and yet is so strong as to vitiate the harmonic 
compound. 

Musicians, organ tuners, piano makers and other per- 
sons who are daily brought face to face with such facts, and 
fail to find them explained in works on harmony, may by 
diligent searching account for them in this manner, and be 
relieved from the contemplation of much that seems utterly 
inscrutable. 

Practical musicians may be enabled to eliminate defects 
as far as may be, and find additional reasons why pre- 
Palestrina composers, when writing for men’s voices 
alone, rejected the major third as not sufficiently con- 
sonantal for final chords. This interval is excluded in the 
manner seen in Mozart’s Requiem in D minor, where the 
third F is omitted at the close of the opening movements. 
This elimination on the part of Mozart, however, has sev- 
eral other and more direct explanations. 

It will have been noticed on tuning bowed instruments 








that the fifths become more and more warm, glowing and 






per octaves, as on the first and second strings of a violin. 
Discords are more acceptable in upper octaves than lower ; 
and for this reason a trio for women's voices, such as Jesus, 
Heavenly Master, in Spohr’s oratorio Calvary, becomes 
murky or unclear it sung an octave lower by men, although 
at this pitch even the minor thirds are not lower than com- 
mon. In strict counterpoint in two parts the reason usually 
alleged for the use of the *‘ dead fifth,” in preference tothe 
third at initial and terminal points, is that it establishes the 
key better ; but as shown it may really have been due toits 
comparative harmoniousness. 

Matters such as these find no place herein, yet let it not 
be thought that the work is only adapted to the meanest 
capacity among musicians, for it is by no means well suited 
to young piano players and others who are compelled to 
fortify their knowledge of practical music by writing har- 
mony exercises at the instigation of their teachers, for those 
exercises given to be worked out here are not simple in any 
sense, except that they are in short sentences. 

The celebrated teacher A. B. Marx (of Berlin) thought it 
best to write all the early ones in the key of C, and then by 
transposition cause the pupil to become familiar with all 
other keys; but here in the second lesson the keys of F 
minor, C sharp minor, &c., are freely used. The melodies to 
be harmonized immediately a little information is given are 
not specially easy to treat well ; and therefore, although the 
book is said to be intended for self instruction, the services 
of a master can hardly be dispensed with, and chiefly for 
this reason. These melodies swing freely throughout the 
compass of an octave. They are not in the style of a Ger- 
man choral, in which every note is to receive a well con- 
sidered, bold and substantial chord ; but are in such times 
as six-eight, or two-four with occasional sixteenths, or 
have passing notes; therefore difficulties are encountered 
of a nature to appal any but the most persistent students, 
determined to wrestle with such problems at all costs. 

Extraneous keys with double sharps and complex rhythms 
must of course be studied ; butin early harmony exercises 
the attention may by their use be unnecessarily distracted. 

The work consists of 235 pages, and yet there are hardly 
a dozen pages of figured basses, and the use of the figures 
is not explained when the harmonies to which they refer 
are first unfolded ; hence the mnemonic powers of students 
are largely drawn upon. In this respect the book differs 
from ordinary treatises on the subject, which employ, as a 
tule, the figures throughout, and in such a manner that 
their use becomes habitual. Here this is virtually excep- 
tional. 

Instead of bass parts being given for the student to 
supply upper parts, melodies are offered which are to be 
harmonized. 

It is difficult to see how any pupil, on being shown how to 
put chords to the scales of C major and C minor when exe- 
cuted very slowly, can harmonize acceptably modern free 
melodies. Heis here kept in ignorance (1) of the natural 
relationship of chords, and (2) their external connections (as 
when those of A minor and F major are brought into juxta- 
position, the A and C being retained), and therefore the 
chords chosen may either stagnate or have no real cohe- 
rence or flow, but prove, however rugged and grand, ex- 
tremely rough as regards progression ; (3) he must be in- 
structed as to the nature of melody, or otherwise his chords, 
however suitable, may not exhibit four good singable or 
melodious parts. Horrible crudities result that are the de- 
spair of learners, and, as these are not to be eliminated by 
the master without rewriting, pupils lose all proper self- 
reliance. 

Students who have already taken a short course of 
harmony as usually taught, and are able to write quartets 
from figured basses, and wish immediately to apply this 
knowledge to the harmonization of melodies, will find the 
work of much greater assistance than persons about to be- 
gin the study of theory; for their many wants are not 
herein anticipated and met. 

The author passes too rapidly to such subjects as the 
treatment of passing notes, of suspensions, &c. (matters 
that properly belong to the study of counterpoints of the 
second, third and fourth species), to the neglect of the first 
formation of harmonic tissue which shall be coherent, be- 
cause of relationships or connecting notes, and fluent by 
virtue of the discreet and contrasted motions of the four 
parts. 

The doctrines inculcated are free from blame, and it 
would be well if young composers before rushing into print 
would read carefully the author’s chapter on the proper 
treatment of suspended discords when they occur in the 
bass; for ill considered features of this nature, although 
sometimes bearable on a piano, because of the evanescence 
of its tones, do not suit voices, orchestras, military bands 
or church organs. Even Beethoven writing for this instru- 
ment used suspensions and anticipations with a freedom 
he ordinarily denied himself when scoring for an an or- 
chestra; yet many writers, unread in strict counterpoint 
(species four), appeal to the piano sonatas in justification of 
passages in which suspended notes and the resolutions are 
sounded simultaneously, &c., in concerted music. 

The chord of the ‘‘ augmented sixth” is not mentioned 
until the last lesson but three is reached. Considerable 
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pains, however, is taken to explain it. This is done, not by 
the advancement of anything new or conclusive, but by 
recounting the views that may be or have been taken. 
Eight derivations being offered and the accepted inver- 
sions of the chord displayed, the student is referred to the 
author’s “‘ partiturstudium,” in which all the forms of the 
chord as used by Mozart are given. Yet the harmony is 
not fully interpreted, nor are all its forms and varied treat- 
ments shown, and notwithstanding the writer's eminence 
as a didactic musician, he has here encouraged beliefs that 
may prove misleading. This is the more regretted as the 
alleged truth seems so directly evident on a clavier. It is 
asserted (page 209) that when the chord of the augmented 
sixth is enharmonically changed into a chord of the dom- 
inant seventh ‘close relations are produced between 
keys that are five or six degrees of affinity distant from one 
another.” 

If this were true, the chord F, A, C, D sharp, followed 
by E, G sharp, B, E, would show a modulation into the 
veritable key of four sharps ; but it may be readily proved 
that this is incorrect, and only apparent, by an appeal to 
the patent facts. The simple vibration numbers not only 
point out most clearly the error, but its nature and extent 
are given in figures. 

It is then seen that this E is not the keynote of four 
sharps, but the E of the scale of C major, and that there 
is no real modulation—unless proceeding to the dominant of 
the relative minor, having its seat upon the sixth sound of 
the major scale, is to be regarded as a modulation, which 
cannot be. Confusion of thought in such matters is due to 
the universal adoption of equal temperament, which de- 
ceives by appearances musicians well acquainted with the 
reasons of its use. By way of proof that no modulation 
into the key of four sharps here takes place, and by such 
evidence as may be readily estimated by ordinary musi- 
cians, let it be duly noted that if the form of this chord be 
changed to that known as the ‘‘ French sixth,” or F, A, B, 
D sharp, and the new note B used as a ligature, and 
therefore as an unchanged standard of measurement for 
the chord E,G sharp, B, E, we have arrived at no new 
point, but still retain unaltered the true B (leading note of 
scale of C), and the true E (third sound of the same scale), 
making together the perfect fourth B : E (ratio 3-4). 

The sounds belonging to the scale of C (excepting G) are 
here as unaltered in pitch as in name, whereas if a modula- 
tion into the key of four sharps had been accomplished all 
the notes of the scale would be found slightly raised. Con- 
sequently the step may be retraced, and the sub-dominant 
F treated as the dominant of B flat, and provided with 
E flat instead of D sharp, and the true key of B flat will be 
reached, 

If a modulation into the key of four — had really 
been made this key of B flat could not have been so entered 
or introduced, but instead a key of B flat of greater alti- 
tude by the fraction of an octave represented as 5§ #85. 

Young composers are sometimes astonished to find some 
of their most fascinating modulations do not ‘‘ come out” 
well when rendered by an orchestra, and failing to suspect 
the real cause seek it in the instrumentation, &c. 

But as shown above, harmonies may be confused or mud- 
dled and thick, because the attendant harmonics have not 
been duly pondered. And here it is seen that indifference 
to facts of just intonation may lead to disappointments of 
another kind. 

One can hardly blame vocalists singing unaccompanied 
for not returning to the tuning fork pitch at the close if the 
composition makes this impossible when well attuned 
harmonies are required at all points. 

Let a composer write a violin concerto in E, and by the free 
employment of open strings, harmonics, &c., and by having 
clarinets in A, horns in E and in other ways leave no doubt 
as to his intentions with reference to tonality, and then 
make liberal use of the harmony first proposed above ; it 
will of course be attuned to this key and not to that of C. 
If now in full belief that should the D sharp be ex- 
changed for E flat the normal resolution will lead to a 
veritable B flat key that is exactly at the opposite pole, 
or diametrically obverse, he should attempt such a modula- 
tion, let him not be surprised at any unpleasant result, for 
an interval nearly ; of an octave is unaccounted for ; for 
that which is hidden with an art-concealing art by the 
piano tuner may be made painfully manifest by orchestral 
players, who occupied exclusively with their own individual 
parts cannot learn from the context the wishes or intentions 
of the composer, and help to hide unavoidable discrep- 

ancies. 

This is said (notwithstanding the fact that Mozart has as- 
sumed such risks, and specially in the terzetto in Don 
Giovanni has triumphed over difficulties) because students 
are not made aware of their existence. For other theorists, 
also of the highest eminence, teach that the enharmonic 
change of the dominant seventh into the augmented sixth 
leads directly to a tonality six keys removed, without mak- 
ing use of the saving clause that this is only to be accom- 
plished by means of the use of equal temperament. 

Every artist must remain free and be his own umpire. 
Any principles or laws which he cannot acknowledge and 
feel to be true are not to fetter him. 





If he be freed from impotent servility he must also be free 
from ignorant licentiousness. 

That perplexity or arbitrariness may not come from a 
want of knowledge, he will do well, having mastered mu- 
sical theory, to seek in the physical science of acoustics 
and mathematically determined progressions additional in- 
sight as to the technical nature of the art. 





Richault et Cie., Paris. 


CHARLES DANCLA, Le Rot Des Tziganes. 

This is a concert piece for violin, with accompaniment for 
the piano, that begins with a free or fantastic introduction 
having harmonics, double stopping and solo for fourth 
string. Then occurs a theme in vocal style of a most 
graceful and flowing character. 

The whole concludes with an allegretto movement (to be 
rendered with great energy and fire) that has for middle 
portion a sustained andante, consisting of double notes 
throughout. This work is marked op. 196. The same 
publishers issue twenty other solos by the same popular 
composer and teacher. Itis occasionally somewhat diffi- 
cult, but simplified forms are offered for optional use. 








Where Is Kaschoski? 

N article was published in THE Muscat CouRIER 

on December 19 last under the title ‘‘ Kaschoski 

Found.” It referred to the disappearance of the chorus 

master of the German Opera Company. It had been pre- 

viously asserted that Prof. Sigmund Kaschoski had disap- 

peared, and that his dropping out of sight was attributed 

to an act of self-destruction. The report was vehemently 

denied at the time by the friends of the unfortunate man, 

and among those who gave information was Mr. Walter 
Damrosch. 

His words were these : 

‘* He is confined in the asylum for the insane on Blackwell's Island, 
There never has been any ground for the suicide theory. Professor 
Kaschoski, who, by the way, I have always regarded asa very clever 
and capable musician, is simply suffering from an attack of extreme 
nervousness which borders on mania. He has been excitable a 
long time.”’ 

* Overworked?”’ 

“Oh, no; he had not begun work. He had just signed a contract 
with me to train the chorus for my coming season of German opera.” 

‘* Was he intemperate?’’ 

‘**He was temperate—that is, he never indulged to excess. He did 
disappear, was found by a police officer, was taken to the asylum and 
his friends were notified. No doubt we shall give him a benefit and 
raise funds to place him in a private asylum for treatment. I do not 
believe that his affliction is more than temporary, and in all proba- 
bility he will soon recover. I sincerely hope so, for I hoid him in 
high regard as a musician and a man.” 

Since this intervieW was published the matter has not 
been revived in the press; but Mr. Damrosch and Mr, 
Leon Margulies have received letters from the missing 
man’s sister, Friuline Kaschoska, in Germany, asking 
about_his disappearance. 

It has now come to light that the man who was taken to 
Blackwell's Island was not Kaschoski at all. The man who 
answered to his description was found by a police officer 
sitting on the steps of a house at midnight. The man was 
going through the motions of beating time, as if conduct- 
ing an orchestra. He could not identify himself, and 
finally landed on the island. 

Mr. Emil Fischer went over, came back, reported that the 
officers of the asylum had assured him that the man was 
Kaschoski, and thereupon the man's friends pledged them- 
selves to aid him, as Mr. Damrosch has already stated. 

A body was afterward found—that of a man apparently 
forty-five years old—and report had it that it was the body 
Kaschoski—impossible, for the latter was scarcely thirty 
years old. ; 

All effort to find the musician has proven futile,and the 
matter has been placed in the hands of Superintendent 
Byrnes with the request that he shall send out an alarm. 





Gounod Society Concert. 

HE Gounod Concert Company entertained a 

large audience in Association Hall in Brooklyn last 
Thursday evening. 
The company is composed of the following artists : Miss 
Dorothea Auspitz, soprano; Miss Kaetchen Eiswirth, con- 
tralto; Miss Helen Louise Cann, violinist ; Miss Helen R. 
Dinmore, elocutionist; Mr. Ludwig Dover, accompanist, 
and the Gounod Male Quartet ; Mr. R. Roughsedge, tenor ; 
Mr. R. A, Carter, second tenor; Mr. T. M. Hutchinson, 
barifone, and Mr. E. L. Rains, bass. 
The opening number of the program was F. Smith’s ar- 
rangement, for male voices, of the old Irish melody Off to 
Philadelphia, which was admirably rendered by the Gounod 
Male Quartet. Miss Dinmore’s recital of Will Carleton’s Old 
Front Gate was heartily encored. Miss Cann gave Gou- 
nod’s Meditation and Pierne’s Serenade with delightful ex- 
pression and tone. Miss Auspitz sang Villanelle, by Eva 
Dell’ Agua. She possesses a voice highly cultivated and 
perfectly controlled. Her lower register is particularly rich 
in quality. Mr. Hutchinson gave the Song of the Toreador 
(Carmen), Bizet, and for an encore sang Thou Art Mine 
All, by Brodsky. 





The number of the evening was the famous Bella Figlia 





Dell’ Amore, from Rigoletto (Bizet), splendidly given by 
the Misses Auspitz and Eiswirth and the Messrs. Rough- 
sedge and Rains. A repetition was enthusiastically de- 
manded and given. For their second numbers Miss Cann 
played Raff's Cavatina, and Miss Dinmore recited Nell, 
by Robert Buchanan. Mr. Rains sang the Two Grena- 
diers (Schumann), and in response to a double encore gave 
the Dungeon Deep, from Rob Roy, and the Armorer’s 
Song, from Robin Hood. 

In Mascheroni’s For All Eternity Miss Eiswirth dis- 
played a great deal of talent. Her voice is smooth and 
even in quality, possessing volume and flexibility. The 
violin obligato to this number was played by Miss Cann. 
The entertainment, which was liberally applauded through- 
out, closed with Dudley Buck’s arrangement of Robin 
Adair, sung with taste and expression by the Gounod Male 
Quartet. 








Music in Dolgeville. 


Y., March 4, 1895. 
House was 


DOLGEVILLE, N 
HE large Dolgeville 
crowded to-night by an intelligent audience gathered 
together to listen to a concert given by Louis Blumenberg, 
violoncello virtuoso, assisted ty Mme. Sedohr Rhodes, 
soprano, and Gertrude Von Betz, pianist, from Budapest. 
An excellent program was performed, including composi- 
tions by Schumann, Chopin, Chaminade, Dunkler, Doni- 
zetti and d'Albert. The applause was generous and yet 
discreet, showing that the audience fully appreciated the 
character of the works and their production, and under- 
stood when and how to discriminate. The concert was 
given under the auspices of the Dolgeville School Society, 
whose treasury netted a good amount. Blumenberg is a 
great favorite here. He plays this week in Utica, Rome, 
Syracuse, Cortland and Ithaca. 


new Opera 


Suicidal.—Harry Hewett, a musician of Youngstown, 
Ohio, took cocoaine Sunday with suicidal intent, but will 
recover.—Lachange. 

Jaroslaw de Zielinski.—This well-known Buffalo pianist 
gave a recital at the hall of Geo. F. Hedge, Son & Co., 
Buffalo, on Saturday, February 23. Mrs. Bertha Cook, 
soprano, assisted in the following interesting program : 
PORCUNND, GI Giga 06a nh oh te de cnccecdcgse i sazedcanccciignen H. Pachulski 
At the Spring 
Bourree, with Alterriative.. f 

Jaroslaw de Rielinski. 


eeeuecesounnsaceses Jaroslaw de Zielinski 


poecesesooeee PPITYTTCTTT PTT Tri 


A Day Dream 


ENS ci Deis nb tien ddiintidekdde te ennnaseusedsedecedduecal C. Palumbo 
Nocturne, op. 62, No. 1..........sceceees Gdintne eeospeccdseent F. Chopin 
3ourree from Second Violin Sonmata.............e000. Bach-Saint-Saéns 


Jaroslaw de Zielinski. 
Autumn Sadness...... , 


7th r 7 i 
Une Vieille Chanson.. f°" "°C eee Ethelbert Nevin 


Mrs. Bertha Cook. 
Portrait No. 1, from Kamennoi-Ostrow Album.....Anton Rubinstein 
Prelude, op. 13, No. 1 
Concert Study, op. 3 


Alexander Glazounow 
Jaroslaw de Zielinski. 
He Assisted.—Mr. Walter Kaufmann, the ‘cellist, as- 
sisted in an afternoon musicale given by Mrs. Olliver 
Dillon, of No. 671 Madison avenue, on March 8. 


De Konschin Recitals.— Mr. and Mrs. De Konschin are 
arranging to give several recitals shortly in New York. 
Mrs. De 
Konschin, although an American, has a thorough command 
of the Russian language. 


They will be heard in Russian works mainly. 


Carri Concert.—Ferdinand and Hermann Carri and 
pupils will give a concert in Chickering Hall next Friday 
evening, March 8. 


A Boise City Conservatory.—A conservatory was for- 
mally opened at Boise City, Ia., on February 1, under the 
name of the Boise City Conservatory of Music, by Signor 
Ferrari ; the faculty will be: 


NG GUNN Os Ss ccsicss cdkcasedddvecccacexerdkakeatan Signor G. Ferrari 
Vocal Calture. 2.0 ...ccccccccccscccscvcvecsesees ..... Mme. Ferrari 
Weetidsetnrcesa 

WRGA as webebesens 


Contra basso...... 
Clarinet.....++ «0. 
French horn 
Harmony 
Counterpoint...... 

Orchestratiun...... | 
Orchestra class.... | 


(ead Poaessoueeds eecee vecden cl OGG, Me le 
(Graduate of the Royal High School 
of Music, Berlin, Germany). 


allot 


String quartet..... | 


Mrs. D. F. Baket 
j. S. Ryan 
Mrs. Swift 


COTE onc cccénccoeees ‘ : 
Mandolin, guitar, banjo and organ 


Ella Russell.—The one feature that gave unalloyed 
satisfaction in fhe performance of the second and third 
acts of The Flying Dutchman by the Scottish Orchestra at 
Glasgow was the singing of Miss Ella Russell in the 
part of Senta. Heavily as the was 
played, Miss Russell's clear and penetrating tones dom- 
inated the orchestral undercurrent and she gave the 


instrumentation 





service dramatic point and expressiveness. 
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with THe Musicat Coctrrern, HENRY WOLFSOHN 


will have each week a page devoted to matters of interest in the musical world 


appertaining principally to the artists under his direct management, not however, 


exe luding others. 


This is an important move, as by an agreement with a syndicate of 


the leading papers in the United States these notices will be copied simultaneously in the 


Sunday editions of the large newspapers in all parts of the country, as their musical 


editors will have THe Musicat Courter sent to them everyweek, calling ,special attention 


to the musical items. 


Societies and Music Festival Committees. 


They will also be mailed weekly to all the Conductors, Musical 


This will afford an opportunity to our best 


artists to gain publicity in the right direction, these notices being circulated through a 


news medium having the largest circulation of any musical paper in the world. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


131 East 17th Street, New York. 





Lillian Blauvelt sang last Sunday in the 


Metropolitan Opera House concert and achieved 
On the same evening she 


an enormous success, 


also sang in the Fifth Avenue Theatre and had 
rather a lively race to and fro filling the two 
engagements. At Mrs. Hurst’s reception in 
Washington she sang with the Seidl Orchestra 
and the next day was the soloist of the Man- 
chester Course concert Last Monday the 
prima donna gave a reception to her many 
friends at the Majestic. 


Conrad Behrens delighted the audience at 


the German opera last Friday evening by his 
artistic rendition of the part of the Avg in 
Lohengrin. He will remain with the German 


Opera Company until the end of the season, and 


then appear in English opera at the Star Thea- | 


of May. 
Mr. 


This company 
William 


tre in the beginnin 


Oo 
b 


is under the direction of Rosen- 


bach 


Julie L. Wyman sang last Thursday in the 


MacDowell recital, interpreting a number of 
songs of the young American composer. On 
the same evening she was heard at the Cal- 


lender-De Forrest musicale Mrs. Wyman will 


travel with the Boston Festival Orchestra dur- 


ing April and May, and will return to Europe 


in the latter part of May. 








Campanari had an offer to sing in London 
this summer with Sir Augustus Harris’ com- 
pany, but has not as yet accepted, having an 
offer to sing in this country, which is finan- 
cially far more preferable. He has accepted a 
number of engagements in Canada and several 
festivals in the northern part of this State. 


Augusta L. Cottlow arrived in the city last 
Monday, to remain here for several months. 
She will very likely appear in one of the Sunday 
concerts with Mr. Damrosch, and also in her 
own concert some time in March, when she will 
play the Schumann Quintet. Next fall the 
young pianist will go to Europe, to remain there 
for several years, having arranged to give a 
of on the Continent and 


number concerts 


England. 
. 

Hollman was specially engaged to play at 
the Callender-De Forest musicale last Thurs- 
day, after his arrival from St. Louis, where he 
played to an immense audience with overwhelm- 
ing success. The society made the artist another 
offer to reappear there in April and also give a 
recital. In the latter part of this month Holl- 
man will play in Boston and Chicago. 


Marcella Lindh, who is at present one of the 
leading prima donnas of Mr. Damrosch’s Ger- 
man Opera Company, will be at the head of the 





English Opera Company which will appear at 
the Star Theatre early in May. She will very 
likely make her début as Marguerite in Faust. 


Ericsson Bushnell w/ll most likely sing in 
the Cortland and Binghamton festivals early in 
June, negotiations being now pending with the 
different festivalcommittees. This young artist 
is steadily improving, and next season he will 
have a full répertoire of all the principal ora- 
torios, &c. He will probably sing in several 
New England festivals this spring. 


Currie Duke will play this week for the 
Ladies’ Musical Club in Brookline, Mass. She 
is hard at work to prepare herself for a grand 
tour through the South with the Sousa Band. 
Miss Duke being a Southern girl will be royally 
received in that part of the country, and a 
shower of social honors is awaiting her while in 
that part of the country. 


G. W. Ferguson sings this week Sullivan's 
Golden Legend with the Chicago Apollo, and 
then gives a number of song recitals in St. Paul 
and Minneapolis. In the first week of May he 
will create the part of MJenasse, by Hegar, in Mil- 
waukee, a choral work which will be produced 
for the first time in this country, after a number 
of successful performances by the large choral 
societies in Germany. 


Adele Aus der Ohe had an offer for a num- 
ber of concerts in San Francisco in April, but 
has as yet not decided to go this year, being 
busy preparing for her recitals here, in Boston 
and Philadelphia. Her New York recitals will 
be given immediately after her appearance with 
the New York Philharmonic Society, April 5 
and 6. 


Marquis de Riva, who for a number of years 
traveled with Remenyi, returned to the city 
last week, having been with the 
Wilczek Concert Company the last few months. 
M. de Riva is not only an artistic accompanist, 
but had everywhere asa solo pianist remarkable 
He‘has several offers for next season. 


connected 


success. 


Eleanore Meredith has received an offer 
from one of our best churches, which she will 
very likely accept; in that event removing to 
this city the coming year. Last week she sang 
in Cincinnati and several other Western cities 


with great success. 


Anton Hegner’s first violoncello recital 
will be on Wednesday, the 13th, at 3 
the Hotel Waldorf, with the assistance of Miss 
Lillian Blauvelt. The three other recitals will 
be given the following Wednesdays at 3 o'clock, 
with the of Emil Fischer, Xaver 
Scharwenka, Miss Laura Friedmann (soprano), 
Miss Maud Morgan (harp), and other artists. 


o'clock, at 


assistance 


Carlotta Desvignes, the young contralto 
was the soloist of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, and on her way East sang with the 
Ladies’ Morning Club in Rochester. This week 
she is in Boston, where she has been engaged 
for a number of private musicales. She will 
remain here till May, when she will return to 
Europe. 


Mangione de Pasqualis was the tenor of 
the Wilczek Concert Company the past season 
and has been remarkably successful. Last Sun- 
day he sang in Cincinnati in the Popular Orches- 
tral concerts, and was at once re-engaged for 
two more concerts in April. He will very likely 
be engaged to travel with the Scalchi Operatic 
Company. 


Laura Friedmann, the prima donna of the 
Dresden Opera House, may possibly sing with 
the Damrosch Opera Company here and in Bos- 
ton, Chicago and St. Louis. She will be one of 
the soloists of the Hegner cello recitals at the 
Hotel Waldorf. 
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NOTICE. 
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New subscribers to insure prompt de- 
livery of THE MUSICAL COURIER should 















with the order. 








BACK NUMBERS. 


RED BENT 

It is not always possible to fill orders for 
back numbers of THE MUSICAL COU- 
RIER upon the day of their receipt, because 
in many instances the edition is entirely 
out, and it is necessary to wait for such re- 
turns as may come from the distributing 
agencies. Each order is entered in its turn 
and filled in its turn, but delays are at times 
unavoidable. 























AVE you seen those new styles of Hazelton 
Brothers pianos? They are attracting atten- 
tion, as well they may, for they are beautiful. 
s+ 
M. TONK & BROTHER report a good trade in 
Schwander actions. From present indications 
their 1895 trade in Schwander actions bids fair to be 
far in advance of any preceding year. 
or 
R. OTTO WISSNER has just finished some up- 
right pianos on a new scale, an expert opinion 












of which will be given next week. The instruments |- 


were not ready for examination when this paper went 
to press. 
o£ 
R. GEO. P. BENT, manufacturer of ‘‘ Crown” 
pianos and organs, will doubtless do some bus- 
iness in these instruments on his pleasure trip South. 
Mr. Bent’s pleasure consists in working. The energy 
of the man is tremendous. 


oF 


HAT was a very good picture of Mr. Robert C. 
Kammerer, of Geo. Steck & Co., in last Sun- 
day’s Zimes. The picture was in a report of the 
German charity ball, in the management of which 
Mr. Kammerer distinguished himself by selling all 
the boxes, something never accomplished before 


individually. 

N a recent discussion regarding the one price sys- 
I tem as applied to the piano trade we suggested 
that it could be readily adapted to all institutions in 
the line by making one price to each customer ; not 
necessarily the same price to each or all, but to each 
customer one price, with no deviation. Is not that 
one price? 


a 


oF 


LFRED DOLGE & SON, general selling agents 

of the Autoharp, are much gratified at the large 
increase in orders for the larger style Autoharps. 
When this firm secured the rights of the Autoharp, 
the smaller styles were all that sold. Alfred Dolge 
& Son perceived what was in the instrument, showed 
it to musicians, and now the larger sizes are selling 


remit the amount of their subscription | 


R. AND MRS. BRADLEY-MARTIN, who sail | 
| for Europe on the Majestic, are taking with 


| 


| Craven, aself playing piano attachment to be fitted to 


her pianoin London. The Queen of Englandandthe 


them as a present for their daughter, the Countess of | 


Duchess of Devonshire have also just purchased self | 


| JN a letter recently received from Messrs. P. E. 
I Layton & Brother, of Montreal, they ask: ‘‘ Will 
you kindly’let us know whether the Wessell, Nickel 
| & Gross actions were awarded a gold medal and 
diploma at the World’s Fair, Chicago, 1893?” 

Those who had the good fortune to meet Mr. 


playing instruments, and it looks as if there is a big | Wessellduring the Chicago Exposition will appreciate 


| future in store for these devices. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| s+ 


Piano Company, of Chicago, was held at the 


Mr. Curtiss went to Chicago Monday last, Mr. Wright 


following him on Tuesday. 
aod 

MONG the most beautiful pianos made nowadays 
A we name the Conover. Readers of this num- 
ber of the paper will observe several illustrations 
of Conover upright pianos. Notice, for instance, 
character of the styles, proportion, absence of the 
usual gingerbread adornments. But one feature we 
cannot illustrate, and that is the tone. Journalism or 
the printer's art has not yet reached that perfection 
which could enable us to illustrate the tone except in 
the language itself. To use that we would therefore 
say that the tone of the Conover is luscious, round, 
full, resonant and intensely musical. 


oF 


J. BROOKS, of the Sterling Company, of Derby, 

. Conn.,is in New York State this week. He 
has been covering a great deal of territory for the 
Sterling since the opening of the year. The remark- 
able popularity of the Sterling piano is one of the 
features of the trade. Mr. R. W. Blake and Mr. 
Mason have succeeded in giving to this instrument a 
trade prestige which is now invulnerable, and which 
makes the Sterling one of the most desirable pianos 
in the market. Dealers have been recognizing this 
and have identified themselves with this instrument 
to such an extent as to make its output as large as 
that of any of the great piano producing establish- 
ments—if not larger than most. 


HE semi-annual meeting of the Manufacturers | 


warerooms of the Weber Piano Company last Friday. | ¢é¢ 
Mr. C. C. Curtiss and Mr. A. M. Wright, of Chicago, | 
came on from Chicago, Mr. Wright getting up from | 
a sick-bed to make the trip. No business excepting | 
routine work was attempted or accomplished. The | 
annual election of officers occurs during the summer. | 


| 


‘A 


| to us recently : 


the unctuous meaning of the wink with which he 
| silenced a representative of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
| who innocently asked him to answer the question. 
| ~ 
LIKE and use the Comstock-Cheney action,” 
said a large piano manufacturer, ‘‘for these 
reasons: 

‘‘First— Because of its reliability. 

‘* Second—Because it is prompt and effective. 

‘‘ Third—Because it is thoroughly well finished. 

‘‘ Fourth—Because it is durable. 

‘* Fifth—Because it looks well. 

‘* Sixth—Because it is made by a great and honor- 
able house.” 

The Comstock-Cheney action owes its stccess 
exactly to these six qualities. 


a a 


HERE is a marked difference between the re- 
ported activity in the piano making business in 
the West and the reported inactivityin certain in- 
stances in the East. There must be some reason for 
this condition. The back files of THE MusicaL Cour- 
IER will throw some light on the subject, and perhaps 
we shall feel called upon at some future time to give 
a complete analytical report of the situation. Be it 
understood that while almost every factory in the 
West is busy, there are many idle plants in the East, 
though those whose owners or controllers have been 
alive to the unalterable rules of trade which govern 
the piano business, more strictly now than they did a 
generation ago, arerunning full tilt. There are some 
Eastern makers who half unconsciously are dropping 
farther and farther to the rear. 


aaa 


DEALER in alarge Eastern city, who is finding 

it rather difficult to ‘‘ buck against” the Briggs 
piano sold by another dealer in the same place, said 
‘I notice the frequent references you 
make to the Briggs piano, and I thought I should like 
to make sure of your statements. I am a practical 
piano man, and was therefore glad to get a chance 





Ke 


HERE is quite a debate going on in the trade on 

the subject of the open front of the upright, 
the extended swing desk, which has many advan- 
tages. It gives a chance to let out the tone without 
opening up the top, and four-handed performances 
can be given with the long sheet music resting on the 
desk, which does not cramp or mutilate the sheets. 
The question debated is this: ‘‘ Who originated that 
open swing?” There is one answer, a Yankee an- 
swer, because it is also a question, ‘‘What is this open 
swing called?” It is called the Hallet & Davis 
front, and that answers the question. The long, open 
front of the upright now so extensively used origi- 
nated with the Hallet & Davis house. It is to the 
credit of the house that the design is so universally 








for concert purposes. 











imitated. 


the other day to look at a Briggs piano my competi- 
tor put into a house here. I tried it, and, by Jove, 
after giving it a thorough looking over I came to the 
conclusion that everything you said was true, It is 
a most beautiful piano, and I can now understand 
why my friend here sells many of them. I wish I 
could get control of them myself.” 

When we hear an indorsement of that kind from a 
thorough and practical piano man it compensates for 


the other criticisms fired at us ; for instance, the criti- 
cisms we hear from kind and good natured piano 
men who say that we are bad because we publish the 
truth about those Knabe grands, and who go off to 
close a sale with copies of THE MUSICAL COURIER in 


their inside pockets, old back numbers containing 
criticisms on the Knabe, just to show them in case 
the customer should say 
give one pain in the place the head is fastened to! 


‘*Knabe.” Oh, doesn’t it 
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ENTITLED 
TO HIS OPINION. 


a 


R. BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN, who is en- 

gaged for certain considerations to play upon 

the Knabe piano, appears over his printed signature 

in the Pittsburg Zcader with the following letter ad- 

dressed to one of the most estimable piano firms in 
this country 


HOTEL ANDERSON, February 18, 1895. 


7o Messrs. H. Kleber & Brother 

GENTLEMEN—I cannot leave Pittsburg without thanking you for 
the fine Knabe piano you provided for my concert in your city. AsI 
have already stated through the press of the Eastern cities, 1 prefer 
the Knabe pianos to all American pianos, and, judging by the gen- 
erous applause accorded me here, my unqualified admiration of that 
make seems to be fully indorsed by your music loving public; for 
without so splendid an instrument asthe Knabe I might not have 
succeeded in arousing the interest and enthusiasm of so intelligent 
and art loving an audience. I feel proud of my success in Pittsburg, 
and hope to be enabled to pay your city another visit previous to my 
return to Europe BERNHARD STAVENHAGEN, 


Mr. Stavenhagen is certainly entitled to his opin- 
ions and to the privilege of expressing them, and 
there may be no reason whatsoever for impugning 
his motives. It may be taken for granted that he 
means exactly what he says, and the great world at 
large, in reading his letter, will think so, and he will 
continue to be looked upon as an honest man and a 
gentleman and an artist, and society will accept him 
without reluctance, as it always has. He is certainly 
entitled to his opinion and his motives need not be 
questioned. Is that right? Certainly. 

ENTITLED 
TO THEIR OPINIONS. 


We now take pleasure in printing seventeen other 
opinions of critics of a dozen newspapers—among 
them the leading daily papers of the country. 
These papers, together with THE MUSICAL COURIER, do 
not agree with Mr. Stavenhagen. True, none of those 
papers are engaged by the Knabe house to work for 
it for a pecuniary consideration, and yet the absence 
of such engayement does not necessarily affect 
the principles of conduct or the motive of criticism 
any more than Stavenhagen’s engagements affect 
his. If Mr. Stavenhagen’s opinion and criticism are 
not to be impugned, why should the opinion of those 
critics be questioned? If the employé of Wm. Krabe 
& Co, is honest, why should those not employed by 
Wm. Knabe & Co. be dishonest? Let us see those 
opinions. 

New York Lvening December 13. 

One thing, however, must be said now. Mr. Stavenhagen was 
hampered by the choice of an inferior instrument. Foreign critics 
speak above all things of his beautiful tone and the hundred nuances 


ros 
Osi, 


of his touch; of this important element of pianism one could not 
judge last evening, as he had a piano without a soul, a piano whose 
short, hard tones had no singing and carrying qualities. It was sen- 
suous beauty that was lacking in his playing, and the sensuous beauty 


and orchestral richness of his tone are precisely what his foreign 
critics have most praised him for. 


Buffalo News, December 15. 
Ysaye was accompanied by Lachaume,a pianist of exceptional 
ability, whose playing would have been delightful bad not the piano 
responded to his forte touch with sharpness and dullness. 


Philadelphia Record, December 18. 
The piano used was not responsive to all the demands made upon it. 


I 





Philadelphia Ca//, December 18 
The rather poor instrument at his command. 


Philadelpia North American, December 18. 
He was embarrassed by a lack of proper facilities and was placed 
ata disadvantage by the wretched character of the instrument pro- 
vided for his use, 





Philadelphia 7elegraph, December 19. 

The pianist was compelled to use an instrument of indifferent 
quality. ae 
New York Sun, December 19. 

Stavenhagen is, however, terribly handicapped in the latter quality, 
production of different changes of tone, by a piano utterly inadequate 
to the demands of a concert room or of a virtuoso. There is no 
resonance in the instrument, and the action is both shallow and dis- 
obedient. Under such circumstances it is quite impossible that the 
artist should feel at ease or do himself justice. In the Liszt composi- 
tions he was apparently most perfectly in his element, the Twelfth 
Rhapsody especially proving a magnificent piece of brilliant playing 
in spite of every drawback caused by a lack of strength and sonority 
in the piano. It is difficult torate him absolutely while he is contend- 
ing with unpropitious surroundings. 


Harry Freund’s Weekly, December 19. 

A well known artist from Europe was heard in public some days 
ago, and used at his performance a concert grand which, by reason 
of its lack of tone quality, proved a detriment to the player and 
greatly hampered his performance. When a manufacturer is re- 
sponsible for the use of his piano in public and criticism is invited, 
such opinion can only be founded upon the impression made on the 
critic by the instrument used. In this instance we refer to Mr. Bern- 
hard Stavenhagen’s use of the Knabe piano at Carnegie Hall on the 


evening of the 12thinst. The artist possesses great talent and re- 
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owing to the “woody ”’ tone of the piano, which proved a serious ob- 
stacle to his interpretations. 





New York Avening Post, December 19. 

There is much passion and dramatic impetuosity in his playing of 
List's transcriptions of Isolde’s Liebestod and the Erlking, althotigh 
in both of them the lack of sonority in what might be called the bari- 
tone register of his piano prevented him from rising to the intended 
climax. 





Cincitinati 7imes- Star, December 22. 

Mr. Bernhard Stavenhagen, the pianist, made his American début 
at Carnegie Hall the other night with Master Jean Gerardy, the mar- 
velous young 'cellist. Stavenhagen was not a disappointment. In 
addition to brilliant technical accomplishments he is a thoughtful, 
even emotional player. It must be confessed, however, that the won- 
derful limpid touch we have heard so much of was not in evidence. 
Perhaps the piano was to blame. 

Boston Herald, December 29. 

Mr. Stavenhagen is another blond pianist, but one who looks as un- 
like an artist as if he was a proSperous young lawyer belonging to 
half the best clubs in town, Buthow hecan play! So effortless was 
the performance Thursday night many of his auditors were inclined 
to think less of him than they should, but the abiding beauty of his 
work comes to one in thinking of it after itis over. There was, how- 
ever, something missed from his beautiful playing, which had noth- 
ing whatever to do with his head, heart or fingers, and that some- 
thing the audience soon discovered for itself. It had no bearing on 
that cold, barren stage, nor in the dignified, polished manner of the 
artist, and the marvel of it is be was able to triamph so heavily 
handicapped. 


New York Hera/d, January 5. 
At times the pedal was so forced as to destroy the entire beauty of 
the and the strength of Mr. Stavenhagen’s hands 
severely tried the strings of the piano he used. 


composition, 


New York S/andard. January 5. 
His calisthenics were superb, but his instrument was unsatis- 
factory. 


New York £vening Post, January 9. 

Much cannot be said in favor of César Franck’s sonata for violin 
and piano with which the concert opened, owing partly to the fact 
that the violinist was not at at his best, and that the piano was one of 
those wretched instruments against which we have had repeated 
occasion to protest of late; it was one of those soulless pianos, with 
hard, short lived tone, that diminished the effect of Mr. Staven- 
hagen’s recital at the Metropolitan last Sunday. 


Springfield Daily Republican, January 23, 1895. 

He was somewhat hampered by his instrument, which was lacking 
in volume and in singing quality, a defect which was specially ap- 
parent in the Chopin'’selections. 

Boston /era/d, January 24, 1895. 

Mr. Lachaume, whose beautiful technic is always a charming 
factor in his playing, gave a very poetic and interesting reading of 
the Chopin scherzo, Unfortunately whenever the piano on which he 
played was called on to respond toa forte effect it jingled dreadfully, 
especially in the bass, and nothing came out clearly. The same un- 
favorable results were frequenlly heard in the Beethoven sonata, 
and as often marred theefforts of the player and overpowered the 
violin. 





"Springfield Dazly Republican, January 25. 

His (Stavenhagen’s) tone is somewhat wanting in sensuous beauty, 
but that is doubtless due in part to the fact that the piano which he is 
at present using is far from satisfactory.) 

ee * 


There is one great and universal law operating 
constantly in all affairs of life which is fixing the 
status of the Knabe piano, and that is the law of the 
survival of the fittest. The adverse criticisms on the 
Knabe piano are merely small units that disclose the 
operations of that law and bring it before our intelli« 
gence as a manifest destiny. Mr. Stavenhagen may 
write testimonials and letters from now until the 
crack of doom ; they can be of no avail to the makers 
of the Knabe piano unless they make pianos that fit 
Mr. Stavenhagen’s encomiums. 

As Mr. Stavenhagen is engaged in parading his 
views of American pianos, outside of the Knabe will 
he please give the name of any other American piano 
he has played in public? 








THE CHEAP BOX. 


GQ 


HERE is a definite and thoroughly apparent dull- 


ness in the line of the low grade piano manufac- 


turing, adullness that appears to have struck that 
venturesome industry about a monthago. The fac- 
tories where the low grade trash is made are quiet, 
and there is no such rush as was noticed during the 
last six months of 1894. 

Dealers are beginning to learn with time and ex- 
perience that there is no stability in this painted 
cases rubbish, and in this bastard production satiri- 
cally called a piano, and that there can be neither 
credit, profit nor glory in selling the stuff to innocent 
and confiding people. 

This reminds us of a case that transpired in Roches- 
ter recently which illustrates the point we made some 
time ago in calling attention to the temptation these 
rotten boxes offered to unscrupulous dealers to use 
them to make inordinate profits out of them. A 
sanctimonious dealer in that town sold to a trustee of 
his own church for cash one of these $80 uprights, 





markable technical execution, but was heard to much disadvantage 





made by atrans-Harlem manufacturer, for the sum 


CAL COURIER. 





of $450. This transaction actually took place in an 
enlightened city in this enlightened State of New 
York. Of course it is merely a sample incident 
showing how this kind of business is nurtured. The 
man who bought the box merely relied upon the local 
dealer, and over one-half of all retail sales are made 
on the basis of confidence that exists on the part of 
the community in the dealer. 

However, this Rochester piano man is not a fair 
representative of the men conducting the retail piano 
business inthis country. If he were the low grade 
boxes would be made in larger quantities than now 
and the factories producing them would be busy, 
whereas they are dull. And dull they will continue 
to be, and become more so the older their completed 
boxes grow. They will be returned to the dealer 
by the purchaser, and this will suffice to put an end 
to the traffic. 

As a reflex of the situation the trade need only look 
at the condition of those trade papers that have ad- 
vocated the claims of the low grade box, and then 
compare it with the condition of this paper, which 
has denounced the fraud from the start. 

This paper has from the beginning predicted the 
rapid decline of that industry. The product is un- 
musical. Howcan it succeed in the music industry ? 
Stupid it is to suppose for an instant that there is 
any future to such pianos. 








DO YOU KNOW IT? 


HE young salesmen or bookkeepers of a number 
of firms in various sections of the country who 
are engaged in sending so-called trade letters to 
music trade papers, and the traveling supply men 
who are doing the same thing, are sure to get involved 
in difficulties as a result of such indiscretion. The 
firms should not permit employés to act in the ca- 
pacity of correspondents to any or all music trade 
papers. THE MusICAL COURIER could have had an 
innumerable quantity of such questionable and nat- 
urally prejudiced correspondents during the past fif- 
teen years, but in every case declined to consider 
the application, for men employed in piano or music 
stores are not the proper kind of correspondents on 
local trade subjects. 

Take a man, say, in St. Louis—a man, for instance, 
who was engaged by one firm to secure prospects, 
and paid for his time and work, and who then offered 
these prospects to other houses. How can he, as 
correspondent fora music trade paper, be just to 
the firms who refused to listen to his duplicity? 

Another instance. A young man in a piano ware- 
room acts as a trade correspondent for a music trade 
paper. -He is on the brink of losing a sale about to be 
made by an opposition house, but averts the calamity 
by using his letter to the music trade paper for which 
he corresponds, publishing in it something detri- 
mental to the opposition just in time to show it in 
print to his customer. That is done right along. Of 
course, while it is done in favor of one piano in one 
city it is done against the same piano in another city. 

We have never made reference to this before, be- 
cause it is such a suicidal course for a trade paper to 
pursue that we had no object to give publicity to it, 
preferring rather to let it work out its own destiny; 
but a demand has come from certain quarters to 
touch up the subject and to publish the names of 
these correspondents and the firms in whose employ 
they are, for it is probable that a number of these 
houses are not aware that their salesmen are acting 
as correspondents for music trade papers. There 
can be no particular point gained by publishing the 
names of these young men, but we would advise them 
to attend to their legitimate duties and give a wide 
berth to journalism. It is not always a successful 
career, particularly in the musical line, in which a 
number of cases could be quoted which show that 
the road to failure is just as thorny as the road to 
success. 

No cotrespondent can ever get credentials from 
this paper unless he or she is occupying a locally 
neutral position, and piano salesmen cannot be neu- 
tral. If they are they are, not selling pianos. That's 
right. 





—Mr. Harvey Wendell, of the Marshall & Wendell Company, of 
Albany, was in the West last week on business. 


A PIANO MAKER, with 22 years practicalexperience and thor- 
oughly competent in the various branches pertaining to the 
manufacture of first-class instruments, desires to correspond with 
manufacturer in need of a superintendent. Can give new designsin | 
cases and other improvements and come well recommended by the 
best firms in the country. Address G. F., THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
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COLLECT. 





NE of the reasons why instalments are not paid 
in promptly is because they are not collected 
promptly, and this is due to the fact that there is no 
system for prompt collections among a large lot of 
firms. Why not introduce a system which tells you 
at a comparative glance how each instalment account 
stands? and no matter if you have a thousand ac- 
counts a system can be devised to indicate how each 
account stands at any time you may wish to see it. 

We believe Grinnell Brothers, of Detroit, have a 
card system inherited from the sewing machine days 
that enables them rapidly to tell how each account 
stands, and they have an extensive instalment list. 
But there is no doubt that something should be done 
by most firms that will enable them to learn by a 
glance how each individual account stands. There- 
upon a point could be made to collect promptly, the 
collector himself being the proper one to manage the 
slate, as we may call it. 

Firms who do not collect instalments on a regular 
system never can understand why their customers 
are delinquents. Many customers hold money for 
an anticipated instalment payment, but finding that 
the piano house is not solicitous for the payment they 
spend the same for other purposes, and one month 
thus drops out ; for it is the man or woman making a 
regular monthly salary who constitutes the bulk of 
substantial instalment buyers either in the furniture, 
housefurnishing or piano or organ lines. 

Get up a systematic arrangement in your office by 
means of which you can at any moment tell how any 
account or all accounts stand; put a genteel collector 
(what's the matter with putting a woman in the posi- 
tion?) in charge of the department and you will not 
only collect more promptly, but you will sell more 
instruments on instalments to good people, and you 
will sell more for cash, for your collector will bring 
in many prospects. 

There is a great deal to learn every dayin the piano 
and organ business. 








CRITICISMS. 
ss oe a 
HERE is always a class of men to be found in that 
great admixture of humanity called society 
that will candidly criticise a newspaper to the very 
face and even under the very nose of the editors, 
and tell them exactly what is thought of the paper 
and the manner of conducting it. To experience the 
expressions of opinion and to listen to the strictures 
(and many editors deserve strictures) of these people 
is not only one of the privileges of an editor, but is 
also a source of pleasure and study. Much insight 
into human nature can be gathered from these candid 
manners, and if taken to heart a great deal of what 
is said regarding a paper can be utilized to advan- 
tage. 

It will be admitted that no newspaper was ever 
made that could please every one of its readers. Some 
newspapers are published with that purpose, with 
that rather curious intention, but then the world 
never hears of them nor from them. A newspaper 
that has no opinions may please all of its few read- 
ers, and for that very reason it can have but few. A 
newspaper that has well defined opinions and that 
has the moral courage to express them must of ne- 
cessity antagonize the opinions of its readers at one 
time or another, and then arises the inborn desire to 
criticise it and to analyze the weakness, as a general 
thing, of its position—not its strength. The strength 
of position rests in the very act of criticism. Hence 
the greater the volume of criticism the more poign- 
ant its character, and the more unreasonable its ut- 
terances the more flattering it is to the newspaper. 
There are many newspaper men who cannot endure 
this philosophy ; whose natures revolt at it; whose 
desire to pose as prudes or purists makes them too 
sensitive to such attacks. But the experienced news- 
paper editor, the man of the world, the one who has 
a principle at stake, he who knows the characteristics 
of human nature and the nature of the line of busi- 
ness he is engaged in, will at once recognize the flat- 
tery that is hidden behind the screen of criticism, 
and he will do nothing to neutralize it. It suits him. 

The vitality of a newspaper is destroyed by any 
attempts at mollification. There must be some defi- 


nite stand taken whenever a crisis arises, and it must 
be taken irrespective of apprehended antagonistic 
criticism or of pecuniary disadvantage ; and crises 
will arise. 


If they do not arise the newspaper will 





create them. Why? Because the time has come 
for that particular crisis. (This is worth reading 
three times.) In the handling of such events the 
journalistic instinct is betrayed; is demonstrated, 
letus say. When thetime has come to join an issue 
between a condition the public is interested in and 
the public itself we call it a crisis, and it becomes a 
crisis when the newspaper joins the issue. 

How then can any newspaper that expects to sur- 
vive, that proposesto do justice to its constituency, 
ignore conditions in which its public is vitally inter- 
ested? One reason for weak papers to ignore such 
emergencies is the fear of criticism and the loss of 
patronage. (We are not now speaking of the average 
music or music trade papers, for they are entirely 
outside of the pale of such a discussion as this ; we 
are referring to newspaper institutions of the grade 
and importance of THE MUSICAL CouRIER). The 
fear of criticism is more potent in most cases than 





the fear of losing advertising patronage. Advertis- | 
ing patronage is a matter of business and belongs to | 
the business department of a newspaper ; but criti- | 
cism is a matter of sentiment, and sentiment is a 
much more powerful factor in life than business. 

The moment that the influence of criticism affects | 
the conduct of a paper its principles will become sub- | 
ject to modification. And this is equivalent to anni- | 
hilation. If it has no well defined principles, based | 
upon honor inthe first place and honesty, asa natural 
sequel it has no strength anyhow; if it has such 
principle all adverse criticism dare not change its 
course. 

For instance, if THE MUSICAL COURIER believes 
honestly and conscientiously that a certain piano is 
nota first-class piano ; if it knows from the construc- 
tion, the tone and the touch, and from other experts 
who know the same thing, that said piano is nota 
first-class piano, it is the duty of the paper to say so 
when that piano obtrudes itself publicly. Now if, as 
aresult of the expression of such an opinion, a hos- 
tile criticism is evoked, the paper dare not be influ- 
enced by it against its own convictions. If it is 
influenced by this kind of criticism the paper is 
‘‘gone.” 

Naturally we do not allude to criticism that im- 
pugns motive; in fact that is not criticism; we 
should rather call that ignorance or brutality. We 
are now speaking of criticism. 

In short, every large, influential newspaper exists 
as a potent factor because it has operating prin- 
ciples from which it will not, cannot deviate, and 
while it respects honest criticism it is not influenced 
by it except as an encouragement to continue in its 
own honest criticism. 


| 
| 
| 











E are given to understand on the best of official 
authority that Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co. will 
take possession of quarters in the New Temple of 
Music Building in Van Buren street, Chicago. By | 
the terms of agreement the place must be made ready 
for occupancy by May 1. 

PPLICATIONS for tickets for the trade dinner 
A to be given in the banquet hall of the Wal- 
dorf on March 28 are coming in with remarkable 
rapidity. The committee hold a meeting to-day 
(Wednesday) to perfect the details of arrangements. 
Covers will be laid for 200 guests. 








Chicago by Wire. 
CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
March 5, 1895. t 


HE C. F. Summy Company has secured the 
building No. 220 Wabash avenue, now occupied by 
the Wakefield Rattan Company, and will move in as soon 
as possible. 
Vernon Brothers, the Chicago Cottage Organ Company’s 
agents at Salina, Kan., were completely burned out in the 
big fire at that place. 








—Dubois & Co., of Bradford, Pa., will soon remove from their 
present warerooms to larger quarters on Main street. 

—Mrs. M. D. Weeden, Grand Rapids, Mich., opened a branch store 
for the Mason & Hamlin Company’s Chicago house last night. 

—S. E. Clark &Co., Detroit, Mich., will move into the store No. 187 
Woodward avenue upon the completion of the remodeling now go- 
ing on. 

—The charge of embezzlement made by the Edna Organ and Piano 
Company, of Monroeville, Ohio, against M. F. Sloop, has been with- 
drawn. 

—The B. Shoninger Company sustained a loss by fire at a carnival 
booth at Bridgeport, Conn., February 26. The loss was covered by 
insurance. 

—G. P. Benjamin, formerly outside salesman for J. & C. Fischer, is 
occupying a similar position with the Emerson Piano Company’s 
New York branch. 

—The Braumuller Piano Company has recovered a judgment for 


$485.75 against John S. Ruhiman, of Trenton, N. J. Last week Chan- 
cellor McGill granted an order that Mr. Ruhlman make discovery 
of his property and effects before Gardner H. Cain. 











Affairs of Haines. 
AST Monday notes aggregating $33,000, due the 
merchandise creditors of Haines Brothers, went to 
protest, thus adding more evidence to back up THE 
Musica Courter’s previous statement that Mr. N. J. 
Haines, Sr., has lost his business capability as a result of 
the natural course of time. 

It is a sad story—this one of the affairs of Haines. Here 
is a man at the age when he should be enjoying a compe- 
tence floundering around in the slough of insolvency. He 
is not so involved that good business ability would not pull 
him out. Having lived to become practically an old man 
he seems to have lost the power of action. . 

This is certainly the kindly construction to put on the 
acts of Mr. N. J. Haines, Sr. If he were a younger man 
his creditors would have closed him out many months ago. 
An old man can do and say things that a younger man can 
not. With a reputation for sterling honesty Mr. N. J. 
Haines, Sr., has been left alone up to the present time, and - 
even now his old creditors seem disposed to bear with his 
insulting ways further. 

It’s a sad story this, of a man who has outlived his busi- 
ness usefulness and yet will not give wayto younger and 
wiser heads, that he may be helped. So much for Mr. N, 
J. Haines, Sr., who has done all a man could to exasperate 
lenient creditors. 

But while the merchandise creditors of Haines Brothers 
have been lenient almost to the point of folly, and while 
they show a disposition to continue this leniency, another 
danger threatens Haines Brothers. The interest on the 
mortgage on Haines Brothers’ factory has not been paid to 
the mortgagees, the Manhattan Life Insurance Company, 
and that corporation has made several demands for its in- 
terest money, the last one accompanied by a threat to fore- 
close, it is alleged. The 1894 taxes on the property have 
not been paid either. 

At a meeting of the merchandise creditors held a short 
time ago these matters were discussed, and the creditors 
expressed themselves as willing to extend the notes, aggre- 
gating $33,000 and due March 4, to the time of the second 
payment, some months hence. Mr. N. J. Haines, Sr., de- 
manded that they extend them to a time beyond the bind- 
ing of their security, and as the creditors did not deem it 
wise to invalidate their security, Mr. N. J. Haines, Sr., 
began one of his tirades, ending by picking up his hat and 
overcoat and walking out. 

These are not the actions of asound man of business, and 
prove the stand taken by this paper, that Mr. N. J. Haines, 
Sr., has passed his business usefulness and is not compe- 
tent to handle the affairs of Haines Brothers. This through 
no fault of his, but through the natural workings of old 
age. 

Since this meeting Mr. N. J. Haines, Sr., has been active, 
thotgh not in a way to bring the affairs of Haines Brothers 
any nearer toa settlement. The old internecine fight in 
the Haines family has broken out anew. Mr. N. J. Haines, 
Jr., was for a time partially in control of the business and 
succeeded through diplomacy in arranging the meeting of 
creditors which Mr. N. J. Haines, Sr., deserted so uncere- 
moniously. 

There is no doubt that had Mr. N. J. Haines, Sr., re- 
mained at that meeting all affairs would have been 
amicably adjusted, but he did not. Since then Mr. N. J. 
Haines, Sr., has given a mortgage to his wife on the stock, 
supplies and fixtures in the factory for $40,000, 

On March 1, Mr. N. J. Haines, Sr., executed a chattel 
mortgage on machinery to his son, William P. Haines, for 
$5,000. 

As soon as this was done Mrs. N. J. Haines, Sr., put Mr. 
Herbert Haines in charge of the factory in her interest and 
Mr. N. J. Haines, Jr., is out. 

As soon as the mortgage for $40,000 was filed Alfred 
Dolge & Son and another secured judgment for $1,511 
against Haines Brothers so as to protect themselves for 
supplies furnished. 

The merchandise creditors, secure in their mortgage, 
show a determination of allowing Mr. N. J. Haines, Sr., to 
goahead. When the time comes the validity of the mort- 
gage given to Mr. N. J. Haines, Sr., will possibly be tested. 
The merchandise creditors will probably await a move on 
the part of the Manhattan Life Insurance Company. 





—H. G. Perry, Canajoharie, N. Y., has moved. to the Shafer Block, 

—J. Petersen, Mount Pleasant, Pa., has moved tothe Kuhn Building 
on East Main street. 

—Grow’s music store, 
ary 25. 

—D. E. Younce, of Winchester, Ind., is to open warerooms in Ridge- 
ville, Ind. 

—R. O. Burgess is on the road, South, for the Wegman Piano Com- 
pany, Auburn, N, Y. 

—Frank Butler, traveling for the John Church Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, was in Syracuse last Friday. 

—Small goods valued at $305 were stolen from Julnes Simno’s music 
store, New Orleans, La., last month. 

—Edward Dorwand is to open a music store in the rooms formerly 
occupied by C. O. Drew, of Marion, Ohio. 

—Mr. E. Urchs, of Steinway & Sons, will leave next week for a tour 
that may take him as far as the Pacific Coast. 

—Leonard, traveliag for Alfred Dolge & Son, was in Auburn and 
Albany last week and is in Canada at present. 

—Charles A. Smith has opened a music store in the United States 
Express office, corner of Main and High streets, Webster, Mass., 
where he will keep all kinds of musical merchandise. 


Rutland, Vt., was burned out on Febru 
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MARSHALL & WENDELL. 
A High Standard. 


_ is gratifying to find, particularly in these days 
ing tendency to cheapen products, a piano factory in which 
effort and nerve are strained to their utmost to turn out 
instruments of musical merit. The Marshall & Wendell 
house at Albany, N. Y., is engaged in that kind of a pur- 
suit, the result of a decision long since made to give to the 
trade and musical profession a piano made in the first place 
on recognized legitimate principles of acoustics and with 
the design of durability. 

The new scales of the Marshall & Wendell uprights are 
among the most successful modern upright scales we have 
lately tested, scales that are even throughout each register 
and that evince the touch of the scientific piano artisan. 
The tone of the instruments is remarkably pure and vibrant 
and of a quality that attracts the ear of the musician. The 
utmost attention is paid to the adjustment and regulation 
of the action and the result is a sympathetic touch which 
at the same time gives opportunities to the player to pro- 
duce all the shadings and niceties of color necessary to 
make artistic pianistic effects. 

The case work is absolutely above reproach, and we con- 
gratulate the Marshall & Wendell Company on its emanci- 
pation from the regulation case style, pilaster style and 
truss style. ‘he company makes these parts of its wood- 
work, together with its cases and backs, &c., and has 
engaged a designer who is an expert in architecture and 
decorative work, whose drawings and plans are used inthe 
construction of these parts of the piano case. 

Some of the new cases will in time be illustrated in these 
pages, and it will be seen that they follow a modern and 
also an artistic trend. In short, with the Marshall & Wen- 
dell Company the principle of improvement, of elevation 
and of advancement is rampant, as it were, and everything 
that can possibly be done is brought to bear upon the con- 
We 
would suggest to dealers who are interested in the higher 
grade of pianos to test the new scales of this make. The 
more thoroughly posted a dealer is the quicker will he 
appreciate these instruments, for they appeal particularly 
to expert judgment. 


of depression of grade and quality, and the accompany- 


struction of its pianos in consonance with this theory. 


Wulschner’s New Store. 
HE of Emil Wulschner & Son, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., propose to have adequate quarters for 
their growing business. As witness the following account 
from the Indianapolis Journad/ : 


firm 


On April 1 the firm of Emil Wulschner & Son will begin the repairs 
upon the interior of the building at Nos. 78 and 80 North Pennsyl- 
vania street, which they propose to make into one of the finest music 


parlors in the West. The firm will occupy all four floors of the 
building and the rooms will be a novelty inthis city. The improve- 
ment will cost between $6,000 and $8.000. The front of the building 
igs to be remodeled, with the entrance on the south end. The re- 
mainder of the front will be plate glass. 

The interior is to be artistically decorated, with a large circular 
counter and showcases in the centre of the main floor for sheet 
music and smaller musical instruments. The stairway which will go 
up on the north side of the building, as designed, is one of the finest 
in the city. The steps are to be made of marble and the fittings are 
to be of burnished brass. A few feet from the main floor will be the 
office of the establishment. A balcony giving a complete view of the 
ground floor will be another feature. On the second floor there is to 
be a concert hall, which, although not large, will be one of the most 
complete in the West, both as to accommodation and furnishings. 
A dark room will be another feature of this floor, which will be 
lighted only by electriclamps. This will be furnished in style, with 
a dozen or more pianos in it. The two top floors of the building will 
be occupied asa wholesale department, for Mr. Wulschner proposes 
to extend his business and conduct a wholesale music house. There 
are to be two elevators in the building and everything will be modern, 
making it one of the handsomest rooms in the city and an attraction. 











Notice, 
IANO or organ manufacturers who are in 
ceipt of business communications signed by someone 
purporting to be a Mr. Z. M. Henderson will confer favors 
upon themselves by sending such communications to THE 
Musicat Courier instead of replying to them. 

A close analysis of the contents and the character of 
these communications will be sufficient to induce anyone 
who claims intelligence to appreciate the object of the 
same. 


re- 


——_——<——— 


Sold to a Duchess. 

HE olian Organ and Music Company has. re- 
ceived advice from its London agent that one of the 
largest styles of AZolian organs has been sold to the 

Duchess of Devonshire and piaced in her London house. 
The Duchess read the advertisements of the ®olian 
organ, went into the London house and asked to rent one. 
The reason she gave for renting was that it had been her 
custom to rent all the pianos and organs in her various 
houses, as she believed tradesmen took better care of such 
rented instruments. When she found that the Zolian 


organ could not be rented, and learned that one had been 


sold to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, she determined to 
purchase, picked out one of the largest and handsomest 
styles, paid for it, leaving directions to have it placed in 
her London house in Piccadilly. 








By Any Other Name. 


BAR HARBOR, Me., March 2. 
Editors of The Musical Courier : 

Can you tell me anything about Prince & Son, piano manufac- 
turers, 203 and 205 East 123d street, New York. Are they responsi- 
ble, and what grade pianos do they make. 

Yours truly, 
O far as we can learn Prince & Son are in some 
way connected with the multifarious and nefarious 
operations of Swick, the stencil fiend, and when visited 
by a representative of THE Musica, Courier the firm 
could not show aclean bill of health, and some of the cir- 
culars they are sending around should certainly arouse the 
suspicions of wary buyers. Without meaning any dis- 
respect to our correspondent whose name appears above, 
we cannot but wonder why people possessed of a sufficient 
amount of common sense to come in out of the rain should 
seriously consider these oft repeated propositions to give 
something for nothing. 


S. J. CLEMENT. 








Dyer & Brother’s Novel Display. 
HERE is a display well worth seeing in the large 
show window of W. J. Dyer& Brother's music ware- 
rooms, 21 and West Fifth street, St. Paul, Minn. The 
large building of this firm has been reproduced in minia- 
ture, 7 feet high by 6 feet wide and 7 feet deep, and is con- 
structed entirely of harmonicas, 3,700 of which were re- 
quired in its construction. The effect is at once novel and 
striking, and makes one of the most attractive window 
displays ever seen inthis city.—S/. Paul Despatch. 
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Several Public Bequests. 
HE will of. Mary E. Vose, late of Milton, has been filed 
in the Norfolk Registry in Dedham. : 

The instrument was drawn May 3, 1878, and contains the following 
public bequests: American Home Missionary Society, $200 ; Woman’s 
Board of Missions, $200; American Missionary Association, $200; 
town of Milton for careof burial lot of Whiting Vose, $200. 

In a codicil to the will, executed June 14, 1894, she bequeathed the 
sum of $200 to the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing 
Company, and a further sum of $75tothe town of Milton for the 
care of burial lot. 





Kimball Factory Not Large Enough. 

NNOUNCEMENT is made that the W. W. 
A Kimball Company is planning to build a $30,000 ad- 
dition to its factory at Rockwell and Twenty-Sixth streets, 
Chicago. The plans have been drawn and ground for the 
addition will be broken as soon as the frost is out of the 
earth. 








To Lobby Against It. 
HE music trade of Michigan, as well as all other 
trades who sell on the instalment basis, at a recent 
meeting decided to send a lobby to Lansing, Mich., to 
work against the pending bill to oblige sellers to file all 
contracts with the city or town clerk of their respective 
towns or cities. 








An Important Meeting. 
HE Atlanta Constitution, in a long article regard- 
ing Mr. Thos. F. Scanlan and Mr. H. D. Cable, says: 


Mr. Thomas F. Scanlan, proprietor of the New England Piano 
Company, the largest piano factory in the world, with an annual 
output of over 7,000 pianos, and Mr. H. D. Cable, president ot the 
Conover Piano Company and the Chicago Cottage Organ Company, 
the largest organ factory in the world, with an output of 18,000 organs 
annually, have been in Atlanta the past two days attending the 
stockholders’ meeting of the Freyer & Bradley Music Company, in 
which concern they are largely interested, Mr. Scanlan being presi- 
dent and Mr. Cable vice-president. 

It is not often that two such prominent men in the business world 
are brought together, and the interests must necessarily be of great 
importance to claim their attention. While here arrangements of 
such a character were made as to locate in Atlanta a central depot 
for the distribution of the output of these great factories for the en- 
tire South. 

Since the assumption of the management of the Freyer & Bradley 
Music Company by Mr. W. W. Crocker a year ago the business of 
this concern has grown to such proportions as to warrant the making 
of this company’s facilities the central point of operations for the 
Conover and New England pianos and the Chicago cottage organs 
for the entire South, and no hing will be lacking to make here in 
Atlanta the largest and most important piano and organ depot inthis 
country. 

The Freyer & Bradley Music Company is the oldest music house 
in Atlanta and hasa standing enjoyed by few business enterprises. 
Mr. F. L. Freyer, the founder of the house, who has retired from ac- 
tive business and whose home is in Marietta, was in attendance upon 
this important meeting, and expressed the same complimentary 
terms as did Mr. Scanlan and Mr. Cable over the showing made by 
the report of the business for the past year under Mr. Crocker’s able 
management, and showed his appreciation of the merits of the Con- 
over piano by purchasing one for the Kennesaw House, Marietta, of 
which he is owner. This bears with it great weight, for after his 
years of experience in the piano business he certainly is capable of 
judging a good piano. 








—Mrs. J. A. Kieselhorst, wife of Mr. J. A. Kieselhorst, the well- 
known dealer of St. Louis, died at 1 P. M. on March 1 very suddenly. 





The particulars have not yet reached New York. 








100,000 


Readers a Week. 


HIS paper is now read by 100,000 people every 
week. It does not appeal to an indiscriminate 
mass, but to a distinct and special class of readers, 
comprising on the average an intellectually higher 
grade of citizens and families than is reached’ by 
other publications. 

There is not one man or woman in the musical 
higher life of America who is not a regular reader of 
this journal; there is not one man or woman in- 
terested in matters pertaining to the creation and 
commercial handling of musical instruments who 
does not read this paper with similar regularity. 

It is admitted to be the most remarkable weekly 
publication in America and Europe to-day, and in 
addition to its home office here it has its own offices 
in Boston, Chicago, London, Berlin, Paris and Leipsic. 

The circulation of the paper having increased to 
an extent far beyond the expectations of its adver- 
tisers, the expense of the publication having in- 
creased enormously, and the general influence of the 
paper having made it more valuable, it becomes es- 
sential to advance the rates of advertising from Janu- 
ary 1. Due notice will be issued to individual adver- 
tisers, most of whom will naturally remain in these 
columns at higher rates, under the universal law of 
advertising, which makes high priced advertising in 
a largely circulating paper cheaper than cheap ad- 
vertising in new, untried or small sheets conducted 
on speculative prospects and without capital to meet 
the emergencies and necessities of modern jour- 
nalisw. 








ANNUAL MEETINCS. 
te re 
Brambach Piano Company. 

The annual meeting of the Brambach Piano Company, 
Dolgeville, N. Y., resulted in the re-election of Alois Bram- 
bach as president and treasurer and J. F. Boyd as sec- 
retary. The report of the year’s business was very 
satisfactory. 


A. M, MePhail Piano Company. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the A. M. 
McPhail Piano Company was held at the offices, 520 Harri- 
son avenue, Boston, on February 26, and officers for the 
ensuing year were elected as follows: A. M. McPhail, presi- 
dent; G. F. Blake, vice-president and secretary ; Richard 
D. Knight, treasurer. 





The Schimmel & Nelson Piano Company. 

At the annual meeting of stockholders of the Schimmel 
& Nelson Piano Company, held at Faribault, Minn., re- 
cently, a board of directors for 1895 was elected as follows: 
Donald Grant, H. C. Theopold, S. F. Nelson, F. Schimmel, 
A. C. Miller, W. N. Sanborn and J. C. Henderson. At the 
close of the meeting of stockholders the directors elected 
the following officers: Donald Grant, president ; H. C. 
Theopold, vice-president and treasurer; J. C. Henderson, 
secretary and manager. 

The stockholders expressed themselves as more than 
pleased with the result of last year’s business. The man- 
ager’s report shows a net profit of 10 per cent. on the capi- 
tal stock. The stockholders voted to add the surplus to the 
working capital, in order to leave more ready means for 
proposed enlargement of the plant and business. 





Grand Rapids Piano Case Company. 

The annual report of the Grand Rapids Piano Case Com- 
pany, as filed with the Secretary of the State of Michigan, 
shows the following: Capital stock, $50,000; paid in, $24,- 
726.99; real estate, none; personal estate, $32,283.48 ; 
debts, $24,591.74; credits, $17,085.30. M.H. Ducey, 1,844 
shares; C. C. Comstock, 300; F. Raniville, 371; John 
Mowat, 75; G. N. Crater, 93; L. Boltwood, 90; Huntley 
Russell, 90. 








In Town. 
MONG the members of the trade who visited 
New York the past week, and among those who 
called at the offices of Tue Musica Courier, were: 
J. A. Norris, Mason & Hamlin Company, Boston Mass. 
C. A. Hyde, Chicago, Ill. 
C. C. Curtiss, Manufacturers Piano Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 
A. M. Wright, Manufacturers Piano Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 
H, M. Cable, Chicago Cottage Organ Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Church, John Church Company, Chicago, Il. 
Shuey, Minneapolis, Minn. 


E. V. 
A. M. 
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BOSTON, Mass., March 1, 1895. 
HERE has been little improvement in business 
this week ; everywhere one hears that it is dull, bad, 
fairly good. This applies to wholesale and retail equally, 
the exceptions only going to prove the rule. 
Briggs Piano Company. 

The Briggs Piano Company may be called one of the 
lucky exceptions, for they are the busy B’s just now. In 
fact they did much more business in January this year than 
last and three times as much in February. So with a car- 
load of pianos just ready to ship West on one order and 
several other orders for half dozens, besides the regular 
outgo, they are as yet far from being able to accumulate 
any surplus stock. A glance at their factory wareroom is a 
convincing evidence of this fact. 

In the polishing room they are putting the finishing 
touches toa remarkably handsome rosewood piano. The 
markings in this piece of wood are curious and unusual— 
dashes of light forming an almost regular pattern up and 
down each side of the darker centre of the wood. This 
curious pattern is repeated all through the case, and gives 
a ‘‘style” that can probably never be duplicated. This 
piano is made to order, the wood being selected by the 
prospective owner, who is sure of having an elegant and at 
the same time an unique piece of furniture. It is a pity 
that the effect of this peculiar marking cannot be repro- 
duced for the benefit of those who have not seen the piano. 

Mr. F. D. Irish was one of the ushers at the reception 
given to Nordica, Emma Eames and Annie Cary Raymond 
by the Pine Tree State Club at the Hotel Brunswick on 
Friday afternoon. 

Mason & Hamlin Company. 

Mason & Hamlin report a decided revival in retail busi- 
ness, the past week having broken all previous records. 

Yesterday Mason & Hamlin sold a beautiful semi-grand 
to Emil Mollenhauer, the director of the Boston Festival 
Orchestra and of the Germania Orchestra. This is surely 
complimentary to this great house, as Mr. Mollenhauer be- 
sides being a very efficient director is a most accomplished 
pianist, he having recently played the accompaniments for 
Ysaye at a half hour's notice. 

This morning Mason & Hamlin received anorder from J. 
K. M. Gill, Chicago, for thirteen pianos, three grands and 
ten uprights, to be shipped direct to the Iowa College, 
Grinnell, Ia. This isa State institution, and they have dis- 
carded all other makes of pianos, adopting the Mason & 
Hamlin. 

The increasing demand for baby grands in this market 
seems phenomenal. Mason & Hamlin have been unable to 
fill their orders for months past, and the outlook seems to be 
no better, as they are selling faster than they are producing. 

A leading tuner in Chicago writes to Mason & Hamlin: 

CHICAGO, February 27, 1895. 

I cannot forbear giving myself the pleasure of congratulating you 
upon the advent of the latest Style C grand of yours. It is the best 
piano of your make I have ever seen, being a great advance in singing 
quality, and has a beautifultone. You have my best wishes for the 
same improvement in your upright. JOHN GORDON. 

Mr. J. A. Norris, United States road representative for 
Mason & Hamlin, has been spending the week here and left 
last evening for an extended tour through the South. 

Merrill Piano Company. 

The Merrill Piano Company reports February as the best 
- month it has ever had since it commenced business, with 
the exception of last December. Everything with them 
seems to be in a flourishing condition. Several new agents 
have come into the ranks and are to push the Merrill as 
their leader. They are constantly receiving compli- 
mentary letters and telegrams from their agents and 
customers. Some day they intend to publish selections 
from these communications that will probably prove inter- 
esting reading. 

Chickering & Sons. 

At the Chickering factory they say business is improving 
—nothing remarkable but a steady increase since January 1. 
Orchestral Piano Company, 

The factory of the Orchestral Piano Company is now 
ready and they start in at once manufacturing the auto- 
matic piano attachment, a most simple and perfect arrange- 
ment for playing any piano with wonderful brilliancy and 
expression by means of perforated music. The company 


start with a good number of retail orders and their output 
will be increased at once sufficiently to furnish the attach- 
ments to the trade. 


F. W. Bailey, No. 118 Boylston street, 





has charge of the affairs of the company and is always 
most kind in showing the working of the attachment. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co. 

Mr. F. L. Drew has returned from the West, where he 
found all the Vose agencies in good condition. All their 
agents continue to be strong Vose men who are thoroughly 
enthusiastic over the Vose piano. Those who have seen 
their new styles praise them very highly, in fact their styles 
of 1895 seem to have instantly caught the public eye—and 
ear. They are made in four different kinds of woods’ and 
sell as fast as they can make them. They have to take 
customers up tothe factory, as they cannot keep one in 
the retail wareroom there is such a demand for them. 


New England Piano Company. 

New England Piano Company say pretty fair business. 
They have just made arrangements to send a large ship- 
ment of their goods to Cuba, the first shipment being on 
the way now. The New England Piano Company is al- 
ways on the alert for the development of their business to 
foreign countries. 

This morning they received an application from Hindoo- 
stan for 100 pianos. There is no knowing where the New 
England Piano Company will stop in their distribution of 
goods. They are bound to reach every quarter of the 
globe where civilization exists. 

The New England Piano Company are making prepara- 
tions to take care of their spring trade, the lines being care- 
fully laid to supply their extensive agencies with a full line 
of this popular piano. 

Poole & Stuart. 

Poole & Stuart report their business as very good. They 
are shipping their pianos as fast as they can make them. 
Mr. Poole, who does all the traveling, is constantly making 
new agencies and new friends for the Poole & Stuart piano. 

Mr. Stuart has just perfected a practice clavier to be 
used in connection with the soft stop patented by him, 
which he thinks will be a great addition to the piano. 
The graduated soft stop is a great factor in selling a piano. 
With the clavier included it ought to be a great argument 
in persuading a customer to buy. 

Chandler W. Smith. 

Chandler W. Smith says that business has been one-third 
larger this January and February than it was last year. 

He received this morning a mahogany grand piano made 
by Gildemeester & Kroeger for Mrs. Chandler W. Smith— 
a beautiful instrument—one of which they all feel proud. 


Charles P. Cummings & Co. 

Charles P. Cummings & Co. have recently moved to 168 
Tremont street, where they occupy the entire first floor. 
These rooms are handsomely decorated, the frescoes being 
particularly artistic. The colors are all very light, giving 
the rooms a bright and.attractive appearance, a great im- 
provement over their former warerooms. 

When Charles P. Cummings & Co. first began to manu- 
facture pianos they had a small place on Avery street, but 
afterward moved to a part of the S. G. Chickering factory, 
the two firms being entirely separate, however. About six 
months ago Mr. Chickering closed the factory owing to ill- 
ness in his family. It is not yet decided what the future 
arrangements will be, but it is probable that Charles P. 
Cummings & Co. may resume the manufacture of pianosin 
the future. 

The Estey Company. 

The Estey Company have possession of their new ware 
rooms, as far as paying rent for them is concerned. Al- 
ready the workmen have partitions removed and are mak- 
ing ready for the decorating and repairing necessary. 
They expect to be able to move soon after the 15th of this 


month, 
General Estey was in town yesterday. 
Among members of the trade seen at the opera this week 
were: 
Mr. George H. Chickering. 
. C. H. W. Foster. 
. and Mrs. Edward P. Mason. 
. Harry L. Mason. 
. and Mrs. David E. McKee. 
. and Mrs. Willard A. Vose. 
. and Mrs. E. N. Kimball, Jr. 
. S. A. Gould. 
. Henry F. Miller. 
. and Mrs. Frank Gibson. 
. and Mrs. Woodman. 
Mr. E. W. Tyler. 
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W* have convincing testimony that many lines of 
business are exceedingly prosperous; it is hardly 
necessary to mention them ; the tradeis keeping a lookout 
in relation to such matters, and it is only by considering 
such facts that it is able to prognosticate as to the future 
of the piano, organ and general musical merchandise busi- 
ness. Like all trades which deal in luxuries, the music 
business is one of the first to feel a depression and one of 
the last to experience a recovery, but, according to a lead- 
ing representative in this line, everything but pianos and 
the larger and more expensive instruments is feeling the 
recuperation. f 

A gentleman who came to this city this week prepared 
to purchase for cash 100 pianos or more has had difficulty 
in procuring them, and complained that his cash seemed 
to be no inducement to the manufacturers, all of whom 
said that they were behind in orders and could not even 
take in new orders just now. He might get them back 
East, but he could not get them here—that is, not right 
away. 

There seems to be another fact which it is worth while to 
mention, which is that it is generally agreed that trade is 
better in the West than in the East. We cannot recall a 
single piano manufacturing concern in this city which is 
not busy, and with all these encouraging facts staring us in 
the face the retail trade is dull this month in Chicago. 

Dealers in pianos talk as follows : 

C. N. Kimball—Last year started badly and this year so 
far has gone a little ahead of what we anticipated, and still 
shows a slight tendency toimprove. The Eastern trade is 
much stronger now than it was last year at this time, and 
that, I think, is a very good sign. 

Lyon & Potter—The business of this year so far has been 
somewhat inactive. Although our first month's business 
was far in excess of January, 1894, February opened quiet. 
By the middle of the month conditions became somewhat 
normal, and are improving. From inquiries and other in- 
dications we believe the general business of 1895 will ex- 
ceed in volume that of last year and better prices will 
prevail. 

Estey & Camp—We have taken in more money January 
and February this year than during the same months last 
year, but have not sent out quite as many goods. The 
clamor is for lower prices and cheaper goods. Our 
trade is with the agricultural States ; when there are good 
crops or a prospect for them then business quickly responds, 
We do not care what Congress does so long as the people 
have money in their pockets. As for the future, the fog is 
so thick we cannot see through it. 

P, J. Healy—January opened with a 15 per cent. increase 
in trade over that of the same month in 1894. Our mail 
orders are 25 per cent. larger than in the best year, which 
was 1892. The country buyers are not buying as they did 
a few years ago. They buy in smaller lots and more often. 
Collections are easier and most of our sales are for spot 
cash. The product of our factory is 50 per cent. greater 
than it was last year at this time.— 7rzdune. 

Panel for the New Steinway Hall. 

Charles Holloway's design for a decorative panel to be 
placed over the proscenium arch of Steinway Hall has 
been accepted. It may be well to add that Steinway Hall 
is in the new building on Van Buren street, between Mich- 
igan and Wabash avenues. The recital hall is to be dec- 
orated under the direction of the architect, Frederick L. 





Mr. C. F. Hanson. 


IS THERE A_seo 
“BEST” PIANO?! 








Musically, the present Mason & Hamlin Piano is at least as 
good as any. 

For standing in tune and for durability its improved and 
patented method of stringing renders it absolutely without a rival. 

Hence; is it too much to claim that, on the whole, the Mason 
& Hamlin Piano is superior to all others? We think not. 





Masons Hamlin 


146 Boylston Street (opp. Common), Boston. 
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The subject chosen by Mr. Perkins for the deco- 
ration was the burial of the Norse god, Balder the Good, 
who was safe against all kinds of harm, and who finally 
met death from the sting of a branch of mistletoe thrown 
at him by the blind god Hoder. The space allows of fig- 
4 feet high. Mr. Holloway has been most 
scheme. Its predominating tones are 
At the right is 
The bier is 


Perkins. 


present time, has not yet been leased. 
That New Pipe Organ. 


ures about 
happy in 
Tuscan reds and tender willow greens. 
the corpse of Balder being borne to the sea. 
followed by Odin, the chief of the Teutonic gods, accom- 


his color 
conquer. 


very elegant establishment, and will be a great credit to 
the city and give prestige to the house that occupies it. For 
the present they will continue to carry a stock of goods in 
their old store, which, so far as can be ascertained at the 


Mr. W. W. Kimball is always looking for new worlds to 
He no sooner makes a success of one department | 





Their New Plant. 

The House & Davis Piano Company’s factory is situated 
at Desplaines, Ill., 3 miles fromthe city limits, at the 
junction of the Northwestern and Wisconsin Railway. 
It is a three story brick building, 60x170 feet, and one of 
the best features about it is that it is extremely light, 
which can be seen by the accompanying pictures 

They will make their own cases, and ina few months 





panied by Frigg and the valkyries and his ravens. Frey 
rides in his chariot drawn by the boar called Gullinburste. 


Heindal is mounted on his steed, and Freyja drives 
her cats. Idun, Freyja and Hoder also follow their fa- 
vorite god to his temporary resting place. The model- 


ing of the figures is excellent. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Holloway was the artist who painted the decoration 
that now graces the proscenium arch of the Auditorium.— 
Herald 

Smith & Barnes. 

We have published pictures of the Smith & Barnes piano 
and spoken of it at various times, but we never re- 
member to have seen the statistics of this admirable plant 
in any newspaper, probably because everyone supposed 


factory, ¢ 


that ever knew all about it. 

Although it is called a six story and basement building, 
the 
quite as light 
with ample buildings in addition for dry kilns of the most 
A Corliss engine with 
300 horse 


y body 


basement might just as well be called a story, as it is 
It is 60 feet wide and 210 feet in height, 





and a power house. 
and a boiler with 


approved order, 
a eapacity of 200 horse power 
power runs the machinery, which is all of the most approved 





construction, and there is quite sufficient to supply all the 
demands which the large capacity calls for. One would 
suppose that the ample lumber yard which is part of the 


property would be quite sufficient, | Messrs. Smith & 
Barnes are feeling the need of more room and are already 


negotiating for the purchase of additional lots on the north 


ut 








side of the premises ’ : 

Mr. G. K. Barnes, who is now on his way here from the HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO COMPANY’S 
Pacific Coast, is expected to arrive home next week. 

Mr. C. A Smith, the founder of this extensive plant and 


virtually the pioneer of piano building in Chicago, can be 
found almost constantly in his office at the factory ; and it 
onceded that to his indomitable perseverance and 


throws his whole energy in the new project. 
His last one has been spoken of previously. 


} r 
nencoteang the pipe organ department. 


good management the greater portion of the success of the 





concern must be attributed. 
Mr 


Manufacturers 


Dederick, secretary and 


Piano Company, of this 


Louis treasurer of the 


First Lutheran Church of Jefferson, Wis., 
has been 


nr fe from the Trinity Episcopal Church of Wheaton, III. 





of his business than he begins on something else, and 


We mean 
This department has come to | 
re and at the present time is proving a great Success. | shout the first of the year while sleigh riding, is able to be 
The company’s last orders for jape organs were from the | 


and another | 








NEW FACTORY, DESPLAINES, ILL. 
will start to make organs, as soon as they get their piano 
factory well under way. 
Personals. 
Mr. Thomas Floyd-Jones, who was seriously {injured 
out, but still has to have the assistance of crutches. Mr. 


Floyd-Jones is a very popular man in the trade in this city, 


| and there is not one who will not be pleased to see him 











PIANO 


COMPANY'S 


MANUFACTURERS 
NEW WAREROOMS, 


Nos. 258 and 260 Wabash Avenue. 
making strenuous exertions to get the new warerooms in 
complete shape on the arrival of Mr. Chas. C. Curtiss and 


Mr. A. M. Wright from their Eastern trip. It is reallya 








around in his usual vigorous condition once more. 

Mr. C. Rollin Ambuhl, with Chickering & Sons, of Bos- 
ton, Mass., was in town this week. 

Mr. A. M. Shuey, of the Century Piano Company, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., was in the city the early part of the 
| week. He is on his way to Boston and New York. He 
says there is nothing particular to report in his locality. It 
is about the same as elsewhere, and has of course been dull 
the last year and a half. 

The Sanctus Seraphin violin, the property of Mr. Hessel- 
bach, of the Chicago Orchestra which was stolen last 
| week from the studio of Adler « Hornstiner, was found 
subsequently in a West Side pawnshop, where it had been 
pawned for $10. Some of the other goods which were 
taken at the same time have also been found, but the thief 
has not yet been apprehended. 

Mr. R. W. Stewart, of Springfield, Mo., came to the city 
about a week after he was announced to have been here. 
Mr. Stewart is one of the most successful dealers in the 
country, and if he has not got money exactly to ‘‘ burn” he 
has got the cash to pay for all the pianos he wants to buy, 
and he wants to buy a good many. Naturally Mr. Stewart 


Mr. Kimball has not hesitated to put any amount of | 
Bes in this new department of his business, but, not- 
withstanding the discouragement it would naturally have 

on one, he has persevered until it is now coming his way | 
| and the business is beginning to pay. 
Have a Fine Place. 
| The Pease Piano Company has taken possession of the | 
| new warerooms at 250 Wabash avenue, third floor. Mr. 
| Mac Donald has now one of the pleasantest rooms for the 
| purpose of carrying on his wholesale trade obtainable. 
| The floor, which is large, not only gives him elegant light | 
| offices right on the avenue, but a well shaped and pleasant 
| showroom, and a storage room in the rear. 


Will Handle Pianos. 


| The Scandia Furniture Company, of this city, without 
| fear of the consequences which have overtaken other fur- 
niture companies in this city, purpose handling pianos and 
organs. Pianos are not to be classed with furniture ; they 
are, or at least ought to be,art productions. We do not 
believe that any furniture company will ever make a success 
of the piano business. 


The Wonderful WEBER Tone 
is FOUND ONLY 1 tHE 


Win ego Wo 


a 
PIA en Os. 
WAREROOMS: Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
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has a great deal of confidence in the State of Missouri, in 
its immense resources and facilities, and looks forward to 
the time when it will be one of the greatest States in the 
Union. 


Mr. John Chapman, of Wickham, Chapman & Co., of 


Springfield, Ohio, was a visitor this week, of course on | 


business, which he says is at present very good ; in fact, 


the concern has lots of business, and it is constantly grow- | 


ing. He also lays special stress on the fact that the trade 
for their plates in the East is constantly increasing. 


Mr. Guernsey, representing Jacob Brothers, of New 
York, was obliged to lay up for several days at the hotel 
after his arrival here, by illness. Mr. Guernsey thinks the 
competition in the class of goods that he is representing is 
far stronger than in higher grade instruments, and we are 
disposed to think that he is correct. Manufacturers should 
not forget that ‘“‘ there is always room at the top.” 


| store in this city, goes with the Whitney & Currier Com- 
| pany, of Toledo, Ohio, on April 1. Mr. Fisher, since he 
| has been in Chicago, has had several good offers to leave 
| his present position, but this last one seemed to be the 
| most attractive and he subsequently accepted it. Heis to 
| have full charge of the retail department of that old and 
| successful concern. 

Mr. R. W. Cross has been ill at his home over a week, 
| and was not yet at his office up to yesterday. 

| Mr. John W. Northrop is expected home from the South 
| on Monday. 

| Mr. Clayton F, Summy expects tosecure No. 220 Wabash 
| avenue for the warerooms of his new company. Up to this 
| ‘morning the lease had not yet been signed. Noone sup- 
| posed that this store was for rent, as it was only recently 
| that it was occupied by the Wakefield Rattan Company. 
| It is an elegant location and will make an excellent ware- 


room for the business. ‘ 
| Mr. William R. Gratz arrived in town this week and will 


Mr. E. A. Potter has gore to Florida for a two weeks 
vacation. 

Mr. N. W. Dollens, of Indianapolis, Ind., notifies us that 
he has just moved to No. 8 Pennsylvania street, which he 
says is the best location for the music business in that city. 
Mr. Dollens is the veteran dealer there, and very appropri- 
ately heads his letters with a few bars of the old song, 
‘* Auld Lang Syne.” 

Mr. H. M. Cable, of the Chicago Cottage Organ Com- 
pany, leaves this evening for a two weeks’ vacation in the 
East. The probabilities are that some business will also be 
attended to by him while there. 

Mr. C. F. Rossmann, representing Mr. Geo. Demaraist, 
the agent for the Jeromé Thibouville-Lamy concern, is en- 
deavoring to work up trade in this city. Mr. Rossmann 
does not speak very encouragingly of business. 

Mr. C. A. Elmendorf, the manager of the W. W. Kimball 
Company's branch store at Sioux City, Ia., has been here 
this week. ; 

Mr. Christian Steger, whose death was announced re- 
cently in the papers of this city, was an uncle of Mr. J. V. 
Steger, of Messrs. Steger & Co. He was an old resident of 








Mr. Leander Fisher, now with the F.G. Smith branch! Mr. Elihu R. Smith, of New Haven, Conn., is in town. 


| remain here for some time. 





Chicago, and left quite an estate. 














List of Legitimate Piano Manufacturers in 


(THIS 1S A PARTIAL LIST ONLY AND WILL BE COMPLETED DURING THE COMING MONTHS.) 


the United States, — 











AP 
/F 


OLLO PIANO.CO. 


NUFACT\ 
—,, 


INS AND 7 ( Olone Wa oa 


ATALOGUE 


APOLLO PIANO C2 BLOOMSBURY Nu. 


BAUER PIANOS. 


Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine 
these instruments. Catalogue on application. 
Correspondence invited 
eee 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 


Warerooms : 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 








Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Ave., 
CHICAGO. | 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 


THE 
ELEGANT 


r 





PIANOS V4 HARPS. LUDWIG & CO.—Manufactured by Lud- | 


(See adver- 


FACTORIES ; SAGINAW, MICH. 
NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED. 


ADDRESS FP RANE Ht. SRP. 


FOSTER PLANOS, MArswatt & WENDEL, | 


MANUFACTURED BY 


FOSTER & CO., 


ROCHESTER. N. ¥.| 


GILDEMEESTER & KROEGER—Mant- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
} 
| 


| 


factured by Gildemeester & Kroeger, | 


New York. (See advertisement.) 


GRAND anD UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


1 ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


NEW YORE. 


THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


CAPITAL, - - ONE MILLION DOLLARS, 


WOODBURY, N. J. 


BOARDMAN & GRAY—Manufactured by | 
Boardman & Gray Piano Company, | 
Albany, N. Y. (See advertisement.) 


BRADBUR Y—Manufactured YY 


G, Smith, Brooklyn, N. 
vertisement.) 

BRAMBACH—Manufactured by Brambach 
Piano Company, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
(See occasional advertisement.) 

BRIGGS—Manufactured by Briggs Piano 
Company, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


A. B. CHASE—Manufactured by A. B. 
Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 
CHASE BROTHERS—Manufactured by 

Chase Brothers Piano Company, Mus- 
____kegon, Mich. (See advertisement.) 
CHICKERING—Manufactured by Chicker- 

ing & Sons, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 
CONOVER—Manufactured by Conover 
Piano Company, Chicago. (See ad- 
__vertisement.) ree 
““ CROWN "—Manufactured by 
Bent, Chicago, II. 
__ment.) ae 
DECKER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 

Decker Brothers, New York. 
EMERSON—Manufactured by Emerson 

Piano Company, Boston. (See adver- 

tisement.) 


ESTEY—Manufactured by Estey Piano 
Company, New York. : 
J. & C. FISCHER—Manufactured by J. & 


C. Fischer, New York. (See adver- 
tisement.) 


Freeborn 
(See ad- 











Geo. P. 
(See advertise- 








HALLET & DAVIS—Manufactured by 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. (See advertisement.) 


HARDMAN & LA GRASSA—Manufac- 
tured by Hardman & La Grassa, New 
York. (Seeadvertisement.) 


HAZELTON BROTHERS—Manufactured 
by Hazelton Brothers, New York. 
(See advertisement.) 


LINDEMAN—Manufactured by Linde 
man Piano Company, New York. 





MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal toany! 
MANUFACTURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO., WATERLOO, N. ¥ 
(8 We invite correspondence from Dealers 
in localities where we are not represented. 


wig & Co., New York. 
tisement.) 






SCHIMMEL & NELSON—Manufactured 
by Schimmel & Nelson Piano Com- 

pany, Faribault, Minn. (See adver- 
tisement.) 





SHA W—Manntfactvred by Shaw Piano 
Company, Erie, Pa. 








| SHONINGER Manufactured by B. 
*7 Shoninger Company, New Haven, 
Conn. 





The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 





1ss3. PIANOS. +22: 


Exquisite Tone! 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


MASON & HAMLIN—Manufactured by | 
Mason & Hamlin Company, | 


the 


Boston. (See advertisement.) 





MEHLIN—Manufactured by Paul G. Meh- 
(See adver- 


lin & Sons, New York. 
tisement.) 


Piano Company, Boston. 
vertisement.) 


NEEDHAM—Manufactured by Needham | 
Organ Company, New | 


Piano and 
York. (See advertisement:) 


Darable Qualities ! 


MERRILL — Manufactured by Merrill 
(See ad- 


—— MADE BY — 
THE SINGER PIANO CO., 


| 235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





| 
| 







FACTORY: 
471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
SEND FoR Our New CATALOGUE 


SMITH & NIXON — Manufactured by 
Smith & Nixon, Chicago. 











| —_—— ——— 

| SOHMER—Manufactured by Sobmer & 

| Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 

| STARR — Manufactured by Starr Piano 
Company, Richmond, Ind. (See ad- 
vertisement.) 

STECK—Manufactured by Geo. Steck & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 


| THE CELEBRATED 
| 





NEWBY & EVANS—Manufactured by | 
Newby & Evans, New York. (See | 


occasional advertisement.) 






STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 





NEW ENGLAND—Mantfactured by New 
Boston. 


England Piano Company, 
(See advertisement.) 





| 

| STEGER & CO.. 
Factories at Columbia Heights. 
| OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 





HENNING—Manufactured by Henning 
Piano Company, New York. 


HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


HOUSE & DAVIS 


EPIANO COO., 
——PIANO MANUFACTURERS,—. 
160, 162 & 164 W. VAN BUREN ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 





IVERS& POND— Manufactured by Ivers & 
Pond Piano Company, Boston. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
on application. 


JEWETT PIANO 00., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS 


KELLER BROTHE 
Keller Brothers 
Bridgeport, Cofin. 


KIMBALL—Manufactured by W. W. Kim- 
ball Company, Chicago, Il. 
Grand, Square 


KRANICH & BAC and Upright 


-.. PIANOS... 


Recetved Highest Award at the United States Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, 1876, and are admitted to be the most 
Celebrated Instruments of the Age. Guaranteed for 
five years. §@ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on applica- 
. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E, 23d Street. 


Factory, from 24% to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


Manufactured by 
Blight Company, 














WE MANUFACTURE THE 


POOLE & STUART 


PIANOS. 


Dealers will find them just what they want. 


5 Appleton St., BOSTON, MASS. 







Cor. Jackson St. and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue.———mttili. 
STEINWAY—Manufactured by Steinway 
& Sons, New York, London and Ham- 
burg. (See advertisement.) 


STERLING—Manufactured by the Ster- 
ling Company, Derby, Conn. (See 
advertisement.) 


| 
| 








THE RUSSELL PIANO CO0.. 


Succeeding Stark & Strack Piano Co., 








“Th 
Highest | 171 & 173 S. Canal Street, 
al CHICAGO, ILL. 











SCHAEFFER—Manufactured by Schaeffer 


Piano Company, Chicago. 





ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 
OFFICE AND SALESROCM: 
WEST MADISON ST., 
OBICAGO, IXTsXs. 


276 








WATER 


PIANOS. 
Nos, 126 to 130 N, Union St., Chicago, Ill, 















STRICH & ZEIDLER—Manufactured by 
Strich & Zeidler, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 





STUY VESANT—Manufactured by Stuyve- 
sant Piano Company, New York. 


VOSE—Manufactured by Vose & Sons 
Piano Company, Boston. 


WEBER—Manufactured by Weber Piano 
Company, New York. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


WEBSTER — Manufactured by Webster 
Piano Company, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 


WEGMAN —Manufactured by Wegman 
Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y. (See 
advertisement.) 


WESER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Weser Brothers, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 


WHEELOCK—Manufactured by Wm. E. 
Wheelock & Co., New York. 


WISSNER—Manufactured by Otto Wiss- 
ner, Brooklyn, N. Y. (See advertise- 
ment.) 
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A Creat Tribute. 

HE $10,000 Farrand & Votey organ, with the 
£olian attachment, designed for the private residence 

of Mr. Oliver H. P. Belmont at Newport, is completed 
and is now en route to its destination. Before boxing, 
Mr. E. S. Votey decided to show the organ to a selected 
audience, so invited many friends to an hour and a half 
concert on Saturday afternoon last. The appreciation was so 
great that the people demanded more selections and stayed 
four and one-half hours, and were only then driven out by 
darkness and the approach of thedinner hour. It certainly 
was a great tribute, not only to the Farrand & Votey Organ 
Company, but ‘to the Holian Organ and Music Company as 


well, 


A 


A Well Mortgaged Piano. 


WOMAN of 
was arrested yesterday afternoon by Lynn officers on 


giving the name Lena S. True 


a warrant procured by George R. Jagoe, charging her with | 


obtaining money under false pretences. 

If the stories that the police tell are true the woman has 
been leading the money lenders of Lynn a merry dance 
It is claimed that last sum- 


during the past six months. 


mer she rented a $240 piano from W. D. Brown, of 
Lynn, and that shortly afterward E. H. Tibbetts advanced 
her $100 on the same, the mortgage being given under the 


Drummond. John A. Greenwood next ac- 
gage on the same piece of fnrniture for $87, 


her name, it is claimed, as 


name of Ella |] 


cepted a mort 


this time the woman giving 
Mary L. Meeder. Ninety dollars was the sum advanced by 
George R. Jagoe on the same musical instrument, and it 


was understood that Lena S. True was the mortgagee. 


Thomas J. Ready, another money lender, then took amort- 
gage for $90 on the piano, the mortgage being made out to 
Lizzie Meeder 


Jagoe and Tibbetts, it is claimed, ran across each other 
in their efforts to find the woman, a few days ago, and then 


it was discovered that she was visiting in the vicinity ot 
Me. 
arrested in 

The woman refused to 
last night claimed that she would not speak with reference 


1s. 


Saco, She returned to Lynn yesterday, and was 
the office of Tibbetts, on Union street. 


talk, and when seen by a reporter 





to the matter until she had consulted frien She is about 


-Boston Herald, 


80 years of age and very good looking 


February 24 


S 


six foot baby grand 


The Bradbury Baby Crand. 
OMI I 


tu 


1 


time ago Mr. Freeborn G. Smith, 


manutlac- | 
rer of the Bradbury piano, undertook to produce a 
sradbury. Several months ago the 
first one was finished, and although it was praised by many, 
Mr. Smith was not satisfied. Since the latter time several 
more baby grands have been built, but they did not suit 
the exacting ideas of Mr. Smith, and he said nothing about 
them but went ahead experimenting until last Saturday, 
when the first baby grand Bradbury was completed which 
satisfied him 

The Bradbury baby grand is 6 feet in length, although 
the lines of the case are so drawn that it looks longer, 
The case is symmetrical and is rigidly built, the rim being 
The bracing is 
dowelled, making the case as firm as a rock. The legs, 
lyre and music desk are carved in simple design, the whole 


of twenty-three thicknesses of veneer. 


giving a very pleasing effect. 

The plate shows the result of a great deal of thought. 
The front flange, where some grand plates are weak, is 
very heavy and there is not the slightest appreciable vibra- 
tion throughout the plate, even when the keys of the instru- 
force. The graduation of the 


ment hit with 


strings throughout the compass of the piano is splendid, 


are great 
the thickness of strings being so correct theoretically and 
practically between the double string and the single string 
portions in the lower bass, that tubbiness at that point is 
eliminated. 

The action is regulated splendidly, its power of repeti- 
tion being remarkable. The means of producing dyna- 
mic effects is not always given the attention it should be, 
and a piano without a good action is but a sorry thing in- 
deed. Somuch for the mechanical parts which are designed 
to produce tone. 

The tone throughout the various registers is even, the 
breaks being noticeable by their absence. The quality of 





tone produced is limpid, although there is no thin quality 
apparent when the piano is forced. In fact, heavy chord 
work does not break this beautiful quality of tone—only in- 
tensifies it. 

The piano is so satisfactory that one is prone to linger 
over it, a sure test of a good instrument. The carrying 
power is splendid, showing the result of good belly work 
on the sounding board. All in all this Bradbury baby 
grand piano is an instrument that any manufacturer could 
be proud of. 

The commercial handling of this instrument will make it 
popular with dealers. Realizing that the baby grand piano 
is more and more in demand with people who loved the old 
square style of instruments, Mr. Smith proposes to make 
the price of his Bradbury baby grand such that former 
buyers of squares will find inthe baby grand the instrument 
for their selecting. 











Wegman Piano Company. 

HE old established Auburn, N. Y., house of Weg- 
man & Co. is enjoying a conservative trade at present 
shipping its relative quota of pianos and preparing its fac- 
tory for still greater things tocome. The men intrusted 
with the conduct of the affairs of this house have been 
associated with it for many years and are thoroughly 
| identified with it and knowits trade intimately, understand- 
ing the position, prospects, purposes and pursuits of the com- 
pany exactly. 

Some of the handsomest uprights ever made will be the 
chief output of the factory this year, and their character 
will be judged from the new catalogue of the company, 
which will be ready for delivery to the trade shortly. A 
baby grand is also a new feature of the company’s output. 
The factory is in excellent condition, all departments run- 
ning with exceptional smoothness. For instance, the var- 
nish department of the Wegman concern has always been 
conducted on such principles as to give the minimum of 
How rarely do we hear of a complaint against a 
Wegman piano or Wegman case ! 





trouble. 


The Weaver O, and P. Company. 
HE Weaver appears to be one of these ever- 
It is | 


lasting organs which are the dealer's standby. 
impossible to wear them out. The rougher they are | 
handled and the less care there is given them the more 
apparent their great strength and durability becomes. Mr. 


Jesse French Piano and Organ Company, says he con- | 
siders them the best organs they ever handled—that they 
find them in better shape after they have been used and 
abused three and four years than any other organs under | 
similar circumstances. Mr. Pearce is highly elated with 
the new deal made by Mr. French, whereby they can have 
all the Weaver organs they want at Birmingham. 





A Novelty in Organ Building. 
HE two magnificent steamships now being built 
for the American Line by the Messrs. Cramp at Phil- 
adelphia will represent home manufacture from stem to | 
stern, and in the music trade considerable interest has been 
manifested as to the selection of the firm to build the pipe 
organs which will be placed on the sister ships—St. Louis 
and St. Paul—a feature not to be found on any of the pres- 
ent ocean greyhounds. 

It is now announced that the contract has been awarded 
to Geo. Jardine & Son, of this city, that firm having dem- 
onstrated to the satisfaction of the owners the superiority 
of their methods of construction in the particulars which 
are rendered very important in this case. The greatest 
difficulty to be met is dampness, of course, and the Jardines 
can show a good record on that score, having built instru- 
ments for Bermuda and other excessively dainp climates 
that have stood the test perfectly. Another feature that 
influenced the decision was their success with electro- 
pneumatic action, as the steamship organs will be equipped 
withthat system. The key desks could not be placed with 
the organs proper, and will be located at a distance of 30 
feet from the instruments. It was also impossible to pro- 
vide a channel for ordinary action or pneumatic tubes, so 
that a durable and satisfactory electrical system, calling 
only for the use of very small cables from the keys to the 





pipes, became a necessity, which the contractors were able 
to meet. 

Each organ will contain fourteen speaking stops and 
movements, and every modern device for the control of 
the registers will be provided. The design for the front is 
very effective, showing the decorated speaking pipes, with 
a fan of trumpets, filling an arch at one end of the grand 
saloon. The bellows are to be driven by electric motors. 

Mr. Edward G. Jardine will be in Europe this summer 
and will have an opportunity to note the comments of our 
English cousins on these great specimens of Yankee naval 
architecture. There is no doubt that they will represent 
the high standard of which his own instruments are typi- 
cal, than which no more may be said. 











Ludwig & Co.’s New Departure. 
HE activity attendant ona prosperous business 
house was noted by a representative of Tue MusicaL 
Courter a few ‘days ago when he visited Messrs. Ludwig & 
Co.’s piano factory on Southern boulevard. Drawing 
sheets covered with designs suggestive of improvements 
in the big factory were scattered over the office, and the 
senior member of the firm, John Ludwig, looked happy and 
hopeful. 

‘* Yes,” he began, ‘‘I am satisfied with my work on that 
design. Glad you stopped in. We've been doing a lot of 
things, making a number of changes, additions to our fac- 
tory, &c., and we're glad to get the opportunity to let our 
customers know it. Let me say that we have opened our 
case making department. We're proud of it, and we have 
good reason to be, because now that we make our own 
cases we are enabled to put out a more reliable piano than 
ever. Let us go into the basement. 

‘* You see, the entire area is devoted to our case making 











| and have a completely equipped plant. 


| night and day dry kiln for lumber. We have got in a lot of 


|W. J. Pearce, manager of the Birmingham store of the | veneers, let’s look at the pile over yonder. Two men could 
| few sheets of wood stand us in about $3,500. That is be- 


| thing in the line of material. 


| manufacture directly to our own employés.” 


mill work. We have put in eleven wood working machines 
We have added 
new contrivances on the exhaust plan for carrying away 
thedust. Then look at our arrangement for hot drying 
varnish by the blast system and with it is a new process of 
ventilation. The last named invention is my own. Note 
the evenness of the temperature in this room. That is be- 
cause we have provided for the elimination of all moisture 
in the air. Another improved feature of our factory is the 


other new additions, notably a number of veneer presses 
of the latest pattern. And while we're on the subject of 


carry that on their shoulders in one load—and yet those 
cause we buy only the best. Our aim is the best in every- 

‘* We make the best cases that can be produced from the 
highest grade of wood and skilled labor. We do all of our 
own carving and leg making, too, and in time there will 


not be a part of the Ludwig piano that does not owe its 


Mr. Ludwig now conducted Tue Musicar Courter repre 





| sentative and a party of friends through the other portions 


of the factory. Order, cleanliness, evenness of tempera 


| ture, good light and ventilation were among the points in 


evidence. Then, too, the men employed are men of expe- 
rience, not boys. 

‘“‘Here is a new style upright,” Mr. Ludwig began. 
**You see it has one of our own cases. That flower work 
is allinlaid. The piano is going to New Orleans, Orders? 
Oh, yes, we're still thirty pianos short for shipment and are 
keeping up our average of twenty-four orders per week. 

‘*I'm glad that THe MusicaL Courier in its issue of De- 
cember 12 quoted me as saying that representatives of 
piano houses traveling through the country were giving 
dishonest impressions regarding the selling value of the 
Ludwig instrument. These men have stopped doing that 
sort of thing. The trade is convinced that we are putting 
a higher grade piano on the market than ever before, and 
we shall keep up the quality of the instrument. Wecan do 
it with ease, because we shai! continue to manufacture our 
own cases, make use of the highest grade of material and 
employ the most skillful mechanics that liberal wages can 
control.” 








~Miss Hoekstra, the young lady who sells pianosin Rochester, is 
about to remove her warerootn to the ground floor, not far from the 
present location. 








RETAIL. 


WAREROOMS: 





1199 Broadway, New York. 
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Factory, 675 Hudson St., cor. 9th Ave. and 14th St 


FITTED TO 


PIANO. 


AUTOMATON PIANO CO., 
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LONOVER PIANO COMPANY, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


By Charles Austin Bates. 


= 





No. LXXI. 


N order to make this department as useful as pos- 
| sible, and to know that it is being made useful, 
correspondence is invited. If there are any ques- 
tions about advertising which we can answer, we 
will be glad to do so. Advertisements sent in will 
be criticised and suggestions made for their improve- 
ment. Inorder that these ads. shall not go astray 
in the mails or among the mass of exchanges which 
come to this office, it is recommended that the adver- 


tisement be cut from the paper, marked with the | 


name and date of issue and mailed to us under letter 





postage. 

If you haven't anything to say in your advertisement you 
had better not advertise. Better be like Josh Billings’ 
man, who had nothing to say and could not be persuaded to 
say it. Save the space for some other day when you do 
have something to tell people. 


rangement with your newspaper the space will not go to 


waste. 

This plan of buying 2 certain fixed space to be used in 
every issue is wrong. I would not make ‘such a contract, 
no matter what kind of business I were advertising. The 
modern way of advertising and the best way isto buy a 
certain number of inches or lines to be used at will during 
a fixed period. This will enable you to use 2 inches when 


you find you have not much to say and 20 inches when you 


have a good deal tosay. You do not contract with your 
grocer or butcher to consume a fixed amount of his goods on 
each day. You buy what you need, when you need it. 
Advertising ought to be bought in the same way. 

In the following advertisement S. R. Leland & Son evi- | 
dently had nothing in particular that they wished to tell | 
people. It’s just the same old story that they have told 
before, told in the same old way, without any enthusiasm, 
and in a careless, listless, unconvincing manner. If you 
expect people to be interested in your advertisements you 
must be interested in them yourself. There is no use 
going at advertising in a half-hearted way. If you write 
the ad. as if it didn’t amount to very much anyway that is 
exactly what the readers will think of it. If you are not 





ala aa 


IF YOU WANT FIRST-CLASS 


Standard 
PIANOS, 
ORGANS, 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT, 


You can find the 


LARGEST STOCK 


AND 


BEST ASSORTMENT 


§.R. LELAND & SON’S, 


RENT OR EASY PAYMENTS. 
CHICKERING AGENTS. 





) 





doing much business and are not interested in it make be- 


If you have the proper ar- | 

















the position of errand boy, or something equally exalted. 
One of the first things that he ever corrected me for was 
standing around doing nothing. He said: ‘If you haven't 
anything else to do get a duster and clean things, so 
that when a customer comes in he will think we are busy 
anyway. There isn’t anything so bad for a store as an ap- 
pearance of idleness.” 

This same idea applies to advertising. You may not be 
getting any returns from the ad. You may not believe 
in it very much, and you may be pretty tired anyway, but 
if you have the least spark of faith in advertising you 
should go at it with an appearance of enthusiasm and con- 
fidence. You certainly believe in your goods and in your- 
self or you would not be in business. The advertisements 
ought to be full of life. They ought to have the ring of 
earnestness. They ought toread as if you expected people 
| to believe them and to come in and see you. If you write 
| a few stereotyped expressions and put them into the ad. 

in black type, with the effort to fill the space painfully 
| apparent, you cannot expect people to take the matter very 
seriously. ; 





* ss * 
J. W. Martin & Brother are wideawake advertisers, and 
| they are wise enough to make use of a good thing when 
| they see it. This is evidenced by their appropriation of 
| the following advertisement, which appeared in Tue Musi- 
CAL CouRIER some weeks ago. I should think that the 
same advertisement might be useful to a good many deal- 








ers. That is the reason I am giving it space again : 
PIANO 
AN EXPENSIVE INSTRUMENT, 
. A pianoisn’ta cheap affair. It costs good 


money and a good deal of it to build a 
really good one. When you see a ridicu- 
lously low price on a new piano you can be 
sure there’s something the matter with it. 
You can sometimes geta really good second 
hand piano for little money. That’s just 
because people like to wear the new off of 
things. 

That's why a Steinway piano in our 
warerooms is offered for only $300. It 
looks like new and plays like new and is 
almost new. If it really were new the 
price would be $600. It’s worth looking at 
quick. 


J. W. Martin & Bro., 


73 State Street, 
Rochester, N.Y. 


: 
: 
: 
: 
| 
; 





I wonder why it is that the piano advertising in New Or. 
leans is so consistently bad! I should think that at least 
one dealer would wake up sufficiently to do something a 
little bit out of the ordinary. I have before me the ads. of 
three dealers. Each one of them gives the name and ad- 
dress of the dealer and a list of the pianos handled by each 
one. Not a word of description, not a word about price or 
terms, nothing at all to influence the buyer either one way 
or the other. There is a chance for one dealer in New Or- 
leans to make a distinct hit with his advertising. The one 
who breaks away from the old stereotyped form and does 
some real 1895 work will get the business away from the 
others. There is no doubt about that. 

One certainly would think that if good advertising pays 
in a little town like Red Bank, N. J., it ought to pay many 
times as well in a large city like New Orleans. One would 
naturally expect to see the bad advertising in Red Bank 
and the good advertising in New Orleans, but the reverse 
is true. Some of the best advertising that I see in the 
piano trade is written by Mr. E. French, of Red Bank. 





lieve that you are anyway. The first man I ever worked 
for was an old fellow who had risen in the business from 


There is nothing particularly startling about the advertise- 


convincing story, and is about 100 per cent. better than 
the average piano ad. : 





Make home attractive. 


PIANOS. 


Everyone who admires high musical 
quality is invited to hear and try the fine 
new instruments now on our floor. We've 
pianos (and organs, too) to harmonize with 
any style of furnishings, and prices to har- 
monize with any pocketbook. 

Famous makes only—so no risk in buy- 
ing. We refund money and remove any- 
thing not satisfactory—so no risk in buying. 

Many dealers sell poor pianos, as they 
get alarger profit. We sell famous makes 
7 to get a larger reputation. People 
will talk, and good talk sells more good 
pianos in the long run. a aaa a 

New pianos. $250 to $500. New organs— 
high top—$75 to $175. Second hand up- 
right and square pianos and organs, very 
ow. 

Catalogues, illustrated, free. List of 
second hand instruments free. Long credit. 
Hay or grain taken in exchange. 


Curtis & French. 
Cor. Broad and White Streets, 








Red Bank. 





W. W. Warner on the Tariff. 
R. W. W. WARNER, the well-known dealer at 
Madison, Wis., contributes the following letter to 
the New York //era/d, which that paper publishes without 
comment. 
To the Edztor of the Herald: 

Tariff revision as affecting the music trade—z. ¢., musical 
merchandise—has had an extraordinary and interesting in- 
fluence. It is unquestionably true that the effect on the 
small goods line was markedly beneficial. Immediately 
upon the revision taking effect jobbers in the United States 
issued circulars announcing a reduction commensurate 
with the decrease in duty, and ranging from 10 per cent. to 
40 percent. The striking reduction in prices stimulated a 
demand for small goods, and the trade in this line is gener- 
ally much better than before revision. It is relatively bet- 
ter than the piano business. 

The United States have, until recently, manufactured 
comparatively few small instruments, but the tendency is 
in the direction 6f a much larger production, especially in 
mandolins and guitars of the better grades, and latterly in 
music boxes, generally differing from the Swiss pattern. 
Other instruments, such as accordions, harmonicas, flutes, 
violins, excepting a limited number of the latter instru- 
ments of a high grade; gut and silk strings, trimmings, 
&c., this country has never been a heavy producer of, and 
is unlikely to be under existing conditions, as they appear 
to belong to those items, like laces, in the production of 
which we do not care to compete. 

In these goods especially the reduction has been most 
grateful. A natural barrier exists against importation of 
foreign made guitars, mandolins and kindred instruments, 
as climatic differences render it reasonably certain that 
instruments made abroad will ‘‘ go to pieces” in this coun- 
try. Tariff or no tariff can make no particular difference 
in these goods. 

This is also true of pianos. Foreign made pianos cannot 
withstand the climatic changes of the United States. Our 
manufacturers of pianos and reed organs will, under any 
conditions which can be conceived, always have a market 
throughout the entire world for their wares. Mahogany 
and rosewood in the log, mainly for veneers, is extensively 
imported. It is a somewhat singular fact that while we 
manufacture our wound strings, we are largely dependent 
upon Europe for the higher grade of unwound steel strings. 
We are, however, making rapid strides in this direction. 
We are, too, practically independent in the matter of spruce 
sounding boards. It is pretty generally conceded that we 
produce the finest felts in the world, and we are large ex- 
porters in that line. 

From the above it will be seen that the direct effect of 
tariff revision has, upon the whole, not been detrimental. 





ment that I reproduce here, but it is a good, plain, honest, 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemerster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 


Second 


Avenue and -T 


‘first Street, New York. 
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CHASE BROS. PIANO CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


> Grand and Upright Pianos, 


= MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
EW W ENGL Te LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


amply repaid by a careful investigation. 
LIVE WORKING NO WANTED. Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,?2 °£e8S5,8TREET 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 


h : 1, P nh } THE MOST IMPORTANT AND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
Re ge os tga : a 5 It IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
ZL. oP o | TEENTH CENTURY. 
. a / i Ni The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
wt f i} i = this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcaster, Mass, 
yee at itt | 2 \ 
. petiye 4 
e ( ' | 
o 
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FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass, 









NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave. 
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| Stictly of the Highest Cass and 
ie Gs LEADER Pap 


~ hi Gf AGI W. Wetinesas 


> Sy Mesebsd pncepe-s cor 461-48 Ags 6 AVE asslork 


So & CO. 


Fiano Manufacturers. 














AND 
UPRIGHT 





LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 
? PIAN OSs e A The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 

By Specie Appointment to challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 





AUBURN, N. Y.- 


JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


b "odesoe Gand and Upright Pianos 


His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Empress of Germany, Queen of Prussia, weer 

Her Majesty the Queen of England, * HH * sal He % * 

Her Majesty the Empress-Queen Frederick of Germany, | ; 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise of England (Marchioness of 
Lorne). 
















Tuargest Factories in Hurope. 


LONDON, W. BERLIN, N. ore TT 


40 WIGMORE STREET, 6-7 JOHANNIS STRASSE. 


FACTORY: Southern Boulevard, East 138d, East 194th Streets 


and Trinity Avenue. 











WAREROOMS AND OFFICE: 113 East 14th Street, 
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Tariff agitation and dilatoriness, uncertainty, and the end- 
less laboring of the mountain to bring forth a mouse, were 


To what extent this and 
the apparently resultant, 
I believe would 


lamentably and undeniably bad. 
sentiment are responsible for 
unsatisfactory state of business, which, 
have inevitably come, but was perhaps thereby hastened, 
Doubtless they are 
although in a lesser 


it is impossible to even conjecture. 
among the facts to be held accountable, 
degree than a suicidal monetary system and overproduc- 
tion—that is to say, overproduction as compared with the 
buying capacity at present wages of the consumer. 

W. W. WARNER. 


Vose. 
HE new catalogue of the Vose & Sons Piano Com. 
g 
pany, which is now going to the trade, is an exponent 


of the Vose house in more ways than one. Not only does 
it give a most thorough and exhaustive description and 
representation of Vose goods, but it reflects in no uncertain 
light the policy of the famous house manufacturing Vose 
bnegation has always charac- 
Not a member 


pianos. That policy of self-a 


terized the Vose & Sons Piano Company. 


of that corporation is anxious to blow his own horn or re- 
late achieved deeds, nor is the collective membership of 
the concern at any time given to parading in print the 
amount of Well knowing 
that all thoughtful men judge of anarticle by contemplating 


influenced for or against by the 


brains the concern possesses. 


its intrinsic merit, or are 
record of an instrument in the absence of intrinsic proof, 
which cannot be judged of when a piano is not in evidence, 
the 
the 


the record of its instruments, basing claims to position on 


Vose house has contented itself with tersely stating 


public opinion, which has certainly had sufficient time to 


be in a formed state. 


In fact one is particularly struck, on perusing the 
pages of this superb catalogue, by the modest and well 
chosen words of its 

Introduction, 

We herewith present our new catalogue to the publ Our aim in 
ts compilation has been to present an accurate engraving of each 
piano manufactured by us, with a brief description of the same. 





It is unnecessary to refer at length to the universal reputation our 





pianos have attained. Suffice it tosay that since com: ig busi- 









ness in this city in 1851 we have made 35,000 pianos, all o h have 
given the most I Satisfaction On page 5 we present a fine en- 
graving, prece y a short description of our manufactories, 
which are acknowledged to be among the most perfectly equipped 
and arranged, as well as one of the largest establishments in the 
world 

The superiority of our instruments has long been recognized, and, 
with the new improvements we have lately adopted, we feel assured 
our immense manufactories will be taxed to their utmost capacity to 


meet the demand 


When one contemplates a beautiful work of ** 


the art pre- 
which this catalogue from the printing 
house of Ketterlinus, Philadelphia, certainly is, the subject 
interesting you is looked at as anentity. It is only when 
the edge of one’s curiosity or admiration is a little turned 
that details are scanned. The search is then a crucial one, 
for mankind is prone to look for imperfections, the beauti- 
ful entity not satisfying. 

How pleasant, then, it is to read 
duction. 
a volume. 


servative of arts, 


the above modest intro- 
There is material enough in these few lines for 

No concern which has made and sold upward 
of 35,000 pianos which have given ample satisfaction could 
have succeeded and arrived at the dignity of a producing 
capacity of 80 pianos a week without many an episode 
which would make reading matter of such quality that any 


house would be delighted to send it out. This house con- 
tents itself with telling what the trade and the public 
think. It is appreciated at its full worth by all intelligent 
men. 

This present Vose catalogue might be an artistic work 
from the pen of some skillful writer, and yet the effect of 
that simple statement in regard to 35,000 pianos made, sold 
and giving satisfaction would be greater. 

But while the Vose & Sons Piano Company does not be- 
lieve in a lot of twaddle, and even does not make state- 
ments in regard to its goods which it would be perfectly 
justified in doing, the firm is perfectly willing to allow the 
record of its pianos to be known, and to waste no oppor- 
tunity in letting those pianos do the talking the concern 
could do for them, as well as support the record Vose 
pianos have earned. 

Possibly with this commendable object in view the com- 
pilers of this present catalogue placed on the page opposite 
the introductory sentences the text of the diploma received 
by the Vose & Sons Piano Company for the exhibition of 
Vose pianos at the World’s Columbian Exposition. On one 
page a few modest sentences refer the reader to the record 
of the Vose piano for further information regarding the 
goods; on the next page and facing is the official record 
of these goods at a great exposition, written in no uncer- 
tain language. The effect is great. It is a linguistic 
crescendo. 

How different to some catalogues, the introduction of 
which is a verbose description of too perfectly perfect in- 
struments, backed up by testimonials from some pian- 
ist or singer scarcely known in his or her native town, and 
whose name is totally unfamiliar to the casual reader. 
The Vose picture is climatic, the other anti-climatic, for 
there are a whole lot of people who like to swallow twaddle 
about a piano or a eulogy regarding its manufacture. 

And writing of the Vose picture, go back a page in this 
catalogue and look at the perfect steel engraving of Mr. 
James W. Vose, the man who established the house. One 
might goon and tell about him, but the modesty of the 
catalogue forbids. 

Opposite the picture of Mr. Vose is a title page printed 
in half tone. But we must go back, or rather forward, to 
the pages following the text of the diploma received by the 
Vose people. The next page is devoted to some facts and 
figures regarding the Vose manufactories. One statement 
catches the eye, and if one has the mind of a mathematician 
he can see at a glance the great facilities possessed by this 
concern when he reads that their floor space used for factory 
purposes aggregates 115,000 square feet. And then how is 
this for a stunner? 

‘* Our main building extends 210 feet on Waltham street 
and 120 feet on Washington street. It is four stories high 
and basement,” and then mark the modest manner in 
which the Vose house says ‘‘ our latest addition is a build- 
ing 130 feet long by 40 feet wide and seven stories in 
height.” 

Many men would saythat an addition of such dimen- 
sions should be treated as a big building by itself. And in 
regard to the building of these manufactories—but that is 
another story. 

Opposite this description is a page on which is a cut 
representative of these Vose manufactories, surrounded by 
a laurel wreath tied to a lyre. On the next page com- 
mences a unique idea. 

A cut of the back frame of a Vose upright piano is shown, 
displaying the Vose system of head block placing as well 
as frame bracing; the page following shows a full metal 





frame; the succeeding page depicts the front view 
of a sounding board for an upright piano, showing 
sounding board bridges, with pins for bass and treble 
strings; on the facing page is the rear view of this 
sounding board displaying the Vose system of rib placing ; 
then follows a cut of a metal plate in position over the 
sounding board, and showing the overstrung system, also 
the Vose bearing bar, and last of this series is a general view 
of the interior of a Vose upright cabinet grand, showing 
the face of all parts separately illustrated in preceding 
pages, as well as the piano case, action and keys. 

These cuts have been made with absolute fidelity to the 
originals, are large, and by their splendid grade ably assist 
in this unique scheme of giving a representation of parts, 
although it takes up six pages of catalogue space. There 
is no long description of each part, simply a running com- 
ment, thus complimenting the dealer by presupposing some 
knowledge of a piano on his part. 

So far a cut of a finished piano has not made its appear- 
ance, but cuts of eight different styles of uprights imme- 
diately follow, as well as an illustration of the Vose parlor 
grand. All of these cuts have a short description on a 
facing page. Here again the cuts are made faithful to the 
originals, and the collection of styles makes a superb 
showing. 

Following these cuts, and still adhering to the piano’s 
record as the proper thing to be brought out, there is 
printed over half a hundred press notices which the Vose 
piano has received. That is what reflectors of public opinion 
called newspapers say. Then come copies of personal in- 
dorsement from dealers and customers. Four indorse- 
ments taken at random show great praise from four large 
and representative dealers, Benj. Curtaz & Son, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Jesse French Piano and Organ Company, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Nathan Ford, St. Paul, Minn., and D. H. 
Baldwin & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. There are upward of 
100 of such letters. 

And the cover of this work of modesty that cannot hide 
the largeness of the Vose & Son Piano Company—the 
cover? It is especially engraved, printed in brown and 
lavender tints and gold, and is handsomely and accurately 
embossed. 





Tanner to Organize. 


HE old-established house of R. W. & 
Son, of Albany, N. Y., manufacturers of piano and 
organ hardware, casters, pedal feet and such parts is about 
to be organized (probably on May 1) as a stock company 
under the laws of the State of New York. The plant is to be 
removed to one of the most flourishing towns in the State, 
where a building is now in course of erection which will be 
adapted to all the requirements of thenewcompany. Both 
Mr. Tanner and his son will be among those chiefly in- 
terested in the new organization, which will be prepared to 
offer to the trade the products of its factory under the 
most favorable conditions. The business will be conducted 
on a large scale. 


Tanner 








One of the most successful conservatories of music 
Reasons for selling, ill-health. An excellent 
Address L., THE MUSICAL 


Ty SALE.— 

in the mid- West. 
chance for a musician with a little money. 
COURIER, New York. 


OLE AGENTS WANTED.~—A large Leipsic factory of musical 
works, newest music boxes with interchangeable tunes of any 
length, wants a representative in all the principal cities. First-class 
references required. Address R. M., care Oscar Neumann, 27 Elster 





str., Leipsic, Germany. 














CROWN PIANOS s ORGANS 





Call for Catalogue. 


P. BE NI, 323 hie 3 


The Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
are found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 





THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND WONDERFUL IT 
EFFECTS CAN BE PRODUCED WITH 45% 


THIS ATTACHMENT. 


MOST HIGHLY INDORSED BY THE 
BEST MUSICIANS WHO HAVE 
HEARD AND TRIED IT. 


iS 





Agents Wanted in all Unoceupied Territory. 





MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 


33 SO. CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO. 








Michael sanistin Jr’s, 
Catalogue. 


HE business house of Michael Schuster, Jr., at 
Markneukirchen, has published a new price list for 

the export trade, which attracts attention by its tasteful | 
make up. The catalogue has 176 pages and contains the 
name of nearly every instrument tbat is manufactured in 
the Voightland district. It would be a history of wind 





New 


cordeons. 


of its products. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


contents in detail; there are eighteen cuts alone of ac- 
Theclean cut pictures show the care with which 
the house of Michael Schuster, Jr., manufactures its articles 
and how unapproachable it is by reason of the great variety 
It would be carrying owls to Athens to 
say more in praise of a firm which has had an enviable and ago, have been strictly adhered to to this day. 
honorable existence since 1803, and possesses five different | 
gold medals from as many expositions. 

It has been the invariable custom of Mr. Schuster to | Schuster, Jr., to enable it to reclaim the catalogue, should 
wee! his customers in every sotee ob in regard to prices, | there be reason to believe that it is being misused. 


47 





which are as low as is compatible with the quality, and by 
prompt dispatch of goods. The packing of the goods is 
also done very carefully, and terms for payments are made 
with special consideration. These principles, which pre- 
vailed from the foundation of the house, nearly 100 years 








The catalogue will be sent on demand to any firm, but 
| must remain at the disposition of the house of Michael 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455,457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET) 
686 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEW YORE... 


GW. SHAVERNS, SON & GO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The enly Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 


and string instruments if we were to speak of its illustrated 




















Telegraph and R. R. Station: ; OFFICE AND FACTORY 





ESSEX, CONN. rIVvOoRYTTON, COnwn. 
WASLE & CO,, == 
OF 
"J 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEW YoResz. 
COR. MOTT ST., 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 
PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 
SAMPLES OM HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO, “ef U"**# Senin Sasi AVES CHICAGO.” SEY TORK. 














SsTABLISHED i 1a, 









FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


=” PIANOS 


pmces uoveratervD 60,000 MADE. every mstrusen 
TERMS REASONABLE. "AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTED 
ILLUSTHATED CATALOOUE PREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 
116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTU RER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(Fontematy 144 Evizaserm StTarxzt.) 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories: St. Jehneville, N. ¥., on NW. ¥. C. RR.; Chicage Heights on East Ill. RR. 


A. P. BOTH, formerly with A. Doige. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department. 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 

t# The most perfect Action of the present time. 
HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 
(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 

NEW YORK AND PARIS, 

NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 &£ 92 LINCOLN AVE, 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO.,, 


Sole Agents for United | 
States and Canada. { 














26 Warren St., New York. 








A>> Si hina 


PIANO CARVING 


SAWED& ENGRAVED PANELS 
is é Cer FT 


FRANCIS RAMAC 


[62 & (64 V¥ES 








STAB PIANO ACTIONS 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG, CO. 


134th St. and Brook Ave., 








NEW YORK. 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, ° 2-4. =. 





PIANOS 








HAZELTON BROTHERS 





= a 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » K A NOs IN EVERY RESPECT. 
<p =e = a 















he APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE.*+—>- 


Wos 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 




















PEASE PIANO Co. 


316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 


———w LOR. 


No. 250 Wabash 


Avenue, 








OHICAGO. 








fo. 


=~ TO-DAY. 


AGENTS | WANTED” Wher Seno 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 


LEBANON, PA. 


ISAAC L COLE & SON 


Maoufacturers and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
626 and 427 Rast Bighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 











(HRA DEURY. 


ADMINISTRATION: 





—— 














NEW YORK: 
95 FIFTH AVENUE. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


| 817 BROAD STREET. 
Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


«GOOD AGENTS WANTED 


WASHINGTON, D. C.1 
1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


CHICAGO, ILL.: 
257 WABASH AVENUE. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
1000 WALNUT STREET. 


IN UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 





BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The OC. Ss. STONE 


Piano Cases 
ARE THE BEST. 
MASS. 








ERVING, 





y (i. 0 Conor 


Manufacturer 
and Carvers 







Piano Legs, 
LYRES and 
PILASTERS 
IN A VARIETY OF 
STYLES. 
Orders from dealers promp: 
ly attended to, 
FACTORY: 


at 110 & 51% West 86th St 


Bet. 10th and 11th Aves., 
NEW YORK, 





FELT CLOTH 
4 and PUNCHINGS. 


ROBT M. WEB 


Maker of PIANO HAMMERS. 


SOLE AGENCY FOR 


Billion’s French Hammer Felt. 


28 UNION SQUARE, NEW VORK. 

















PIANO AND ORGAN COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of High Grade 


PIANOS —=- ORGANS, 





EO é se aoe 

EAE, FE PARSONS, Correspondence 

President. : 

with the Trade 

E. A. COLE, olidied 

Secretary. solicited. 

a B a a 

is one of the largest and most completely 1 
equipped in the world, and our facilities can be obtained at retail of our es 


tablished agents only. 


New York City. 


JUST OUT. Price $1.00, postpaid 


PRINCESS PHOSA. 


Comic Opera by C. F. HANSON, 


fw thor ot Tyrolien coeds sy Queen Operettas, 
d the charmin red anta oe : 
of the Bridegr can. he nes. 7 ag 


are unsurpassed. 


36 East 14th St., 


Piano Scales, Designs, Drawings 
AND PATTIRNS 


on hand and made to order. Regulating and 
Repairing done. 


UNION 
SQUARE, 








HASTINGS & SON, 
Experts in Piano Construction (over 80 years’ 
experience), 





Price 50 cents 











C. F. HANSON & €O., Publishers, 


39 W. 125th Street, NEW YORK, 317 Main St., WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Piano and | 





HJMMACHER SCHLEMMER 






209 
POWER’. 
“A NEWYORK 





Organ $7005 








CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 











THE SCHIMMEL.& NELSON PIANO CO.- 


FARIBAULIT, MINN. 





mw MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


= PIANOS. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 








STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO.STECK & CO., Manufacturers. 


WAREROOMS:; 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 


R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave., NEW YORE. 


Have you seen OUT____-sss™— 














- NEW CATALOGUE? - 


rw ————— If not, send for it. 


Farrand & Votey Organ Co., 


1945 Park Avenue, New York. 
Branch Offices ; 269 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
36 Gth Street, Pittsburg, Pa 


¢ 


Detroit, Mich. 








Violins, 
Cellos, 
Violas, 


Wi. Strings and Musical Goods 
ZITHERS, TABLE HARPS, 


SIMPLEX BOW. 


Musical Instrument Factory, 


Novelty : 


Prut STARK, MARKNEUKIRCHEN 


Saxony, GERMANY. 


Illustrated Catalogue on Demand 














TAMEIS & HOLMSTROM. 








A PIANO FOR THE A PIANO FOR THE 

MUSICIAN, DEALER, 
Owing to its Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. many telling 
Contains the most erie. ite 

perfect 
Transposing * . 231 & 233 
Keyboard East 2ist Street, 


in the world. NEW YORK CITY. 








NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR "" ORGAN 


WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


Mere sold than all otter makescombined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 
Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


H.R & CoO., Easton, Pa. 
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NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & CO., Western Agents, 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
SHERMAS CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast nts, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
POLLMAN BROS. & OO., Southwestern sams Hae — mo. 
M. STEINERT & SONS CO., New — 
W HAVEN, CONN. 
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RY 402, 404, 406, 


408 East 30t! 


PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


Street ; 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS; 113 East 14th Street, 


NEvVV YORE. 





The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 





E may be ab 


W 


if you will 







High Grade Organ Makers, 


Organs sell and satisfy. 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN CO., 


le to show you a thing or two about Organs 
Our 


give us a chance by ordering a sample. 


- 





ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S. A. 










OUR BUSINESS 


PIANO 


OUR ADDRESS— 


Cor. Allen and Main Sts,, 


PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK 


CASES. 





Rochester, N. ¥ 





A. H. ANDREW 


215 Wabash Ave.,, 
THIS ADJUSTABLE PI 


ONLY 


$f .00 











Th 
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is th 
back 
port 
need 


an 


ur New Piano Stool, 
Best and Cheapest, 


5 & 00. 


Chicago. 


AAA 


ANO CHAIR 
| The JAMES L. HAVEN UO. 
e Seat raises and 
rs, and the back + +» MANUFACTURERS OF « + 
rown forward or 
=| PIANO STOOLS 
where it is 


ed 


SCARFS AND MUSIC CABINETS 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Only $2.50. 
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PRIOPD CHI OPET RIC CICTS 
Washburn 


Guitars, 
Banjos, 


Awarded the Difloma D’/lonneur and Gold 


Mandolins, 
Zithers, 


Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 


sition, 1894. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
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F. MUEHLFELD 


« Pjano Manufacturers, » 


& CO., 





Sf & 513 E. 137th St. 


NEW YORK. 








AND 
THE NEW PATENTED 
Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
To be found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 
IT GIVES YOU, witha perfect Piano and with- 


out interfering a particle with the instrument itself, 
THE POWER TO IMITATE THE HARP, 
ZITHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
MUSIC BOX and BAGPIPE, and is also A 
PERFECT PRACTICE CLAVIER without any 
tone from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 

GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 


323 to 333 So, Canal St., CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 





COULON PIANO 0, 


MANUPACTURER OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 

COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL 
E, COULON, Pres. and Manager. 

AGENTS WANTED.———==. 












High Grade 
Uprights 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LUDWIG 
& CO., 


Southern 
















Boulevard, 






NEW YORK. 



























B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


11 and 13 Ann Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS, 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES AND 
PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and Iith Street, 
NEW YORK, 








88 Court St., 


ELIAS HOWE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Headquarters for Everything in 


STRING MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Violins, Violas, ’Cellos, Basses, Ban jos, Guitars, 
Mandolins, Mandolas, Zithers, Bandurias, 
Harps, Phonoharps, &c. 


STRINGS and all Fittings necessary 
(TR ee ee 


for Makers and Repairers. 


HOWE’S CELEBRATED VIOLIN STRINGS. 


STRONGEST IN THE WORLD. 





CAN’T SAW THEM OFF. 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


ELIAS HOWE CO. o%%0n"si 


, BOSTON, MASS. 





GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 
—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Grand, Square and Upright. 
WASSEA.U, IW. ‘DZ. 


CANARD 









Anton © 


Upright Piano Actions, 








STATE $T., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, 




















THE SEROMA OOURIER. 


Weed and Metal. . . + Flue and Reed. . Voloe or Gavenes } h 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN MATHTRIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires. &c. All guaranteed strictly first class, MANUFACTURERS OF 


—— oer |63OlC RE AIWOS. 
THE COLBY PLANO CO, re 


pin. ea 624, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET. NEW YORK. 


GRAND 4x0 UPRIGHT PIANOS. GC. G. RODER, 


ESTABLISHED 1946. 
Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 

































oe si a pase. ) LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 
% Music Engraving 
, and Printing, 
sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, ap 
a&o., &c.————_. y ys 





uF. HEPBURN ce CO. 
ROOM 79, BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Pactories and Mills - - Stratford and Cregon, Fulton Co., N. Y: 


: n Pi RO OOOO 


eee | LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 
SS | BROCKPORT, N. Y. Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 
=  EEEETereneceeeecerT eT ' - : i. WICKHAM, CHAPMAN & CO., 


Begs to invite Musie 
2 Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
< and printed, Most 
f perfect and quickest 
~ execution; liberal 
conditions, 
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The Brockport Piano Mfé. Co., 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTEB, 
ALSO 


| PIANO HARDWARE 
SPRINGFIELD, OH10O, 








We are offering inducements to re- 


sponsible dealers that will be interesting 





tothem. Write us for terms and prices. 


THE BOSTON PIANO CO., 


ti = Baldi KUATZMANR 
PIANOS PIANOS, 


@ OM ADEA PHIA _ PA. The Baldwin Piano Co., | * RURTZMANN & Ca, 


OAL YRAG-CEM CSG Me Aspae | OBERT AYE. and BDEN PARK ENTRANCE, | 545 1 56 wiucara ST., BUPFALA, EY. 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY: CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. 


MERRILL PIANOS 


118 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 


WITH THE NEW SOFT STOP. 


° 8 FS 6 OTT PI A N () \\ EXCEL IN TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 
zz § PRESCOTT PIANO CO., 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. CONCORD, N. H. 


HALLET & DAVIS GO'S PIANOS, —::--<---- 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, W ohne D.C.; Lyon & Healy, 
Wabash Avenue and Adams Street, Chieage; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY: Basten, Maas, 





















































THE MUSICAL COURIER. 












STEIN WAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories, 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 

















EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Plane Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


WISSNER 


GRAND++++ 


AND 


+*+*UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 












“ (lliss1 er 












Is.and City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








BosTonl. 


BRIGGS PIANOS 


FIRST in Art. 
e FIRST in Trade. 
FIRS 





in the Favor of the 
Public. 




















ALFRED DOLGE & SON. 


AWARD 


Oard No. 8,117. 





i World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 














EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 
HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
combining Compactness and Elasticity with 


great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 


OCOVARNRUD Wits FIND BATE. 


The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


covering 

machine. 
K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts, 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 






READS : 




















Grand and Upright. 


— FOR -— 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


—" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 











CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., sole Factors, 


216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





THE STARR PIANO COMPANY. 


STARR, PIANOS 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 























MANUFACTURING. 
RICHMOND, INDIAN «A. 











LOCKWOOD PRESS, Northwest Corner Bleecker Street and South Fifth Avenue, New York. 





